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PREFACE. 



The following Lectures were delivered to the 
pupils of Troy Female Seminary, while the Author 



of the Principal, in Europe, in ;1830 and 1831. 

The object of these Lectures was to awaken in 
the miuds of the pupils, habits of thought with respect 
to the nature and design of education, and the prac- 
tical application which ought to be made of its va- 
rious branches. The young ladies to whom they 
were addressed were pursumg studies of different 
kinds ; and it was important that they should know 
the "tt7Ay and the wherefore^^ with the broad and 
general principles of literature and science. Their 
teachers in the individual classes would no doubt 
endeavor to point out these ; but every teacher is well 
aware, that, by long dwelling upon a particular de- 
partment of education, he becomes minute; and that 
there is always dan^r that the general scope of a 
science may be lost sight oi^ in the microscopic views 
which he is obliged to take. 

It was intended in these Lectures to exhibit the 
nature and objects of female education, with outlines 
of the various sciences connected with it : in most of 
these, the author had at dilSerent periods personally 
instructed, and her views of them are the result of her 
own experience and observation. 

But it is not without hesitation that I now unveil 
to public observation those scenes ever to be remem- 
bered, when, surrounded by a numerous assembly of 
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yoang females,* I endeavored to impress upon their 
intellects the truths of science, and upon their hearts, " 
the love of virtue and the sentiments of religion. Al- 
though the partial affection of these young ladies led 
them to believe that my instructions might be useful 
to others, strangers may judge differently : they may 
view with the cold eye of criticism, attempts to do 
good, which were prompted by a warm heart, and 
zeal to elevate the female character, and to discharge 
a sacred trust conmiitted to me. 

It has been suggested by teachers of experience, 
that these Lectures would prove a valuable assistant 
in education, by affording a kind of Synopsis for 
weekly reviewing lessons, in the various departments 
of study, as well as a suitable reading book for young 
ladies, in the school and in the family. 

Amongst the numerous works on education which 
are now before the pubUc, the author knows of none 
similar in plan to this. Abridgments and compila- 
tions differ much from compounds, which, though 
formed of previously existing elements, come fresh 
from the crucible of thought, bearing upon them the 
stamp and image of the author's own mind. 

The names which appear in the dedication of this 
work may not be extensively known in this country. 
To those not conversant with current French litera- 
ture, the most distinguished living writers are not 
generally known ; and, until time shall have en- 
graven their names upon the records of history, they 
will scarcelv be celebrated in our country, while the 
names of the distinguished women of England are 
almost as familiar, as if the Atlantic did not separate 
us. The reason of this is obvious: we speak and 
write a common language ; and thought, meeting with 
no impediment, is wafled across the ocean with a ra- 
pidity almost equal to its own operations. Thus the 



* The number of pupils was nearly two hundred. 
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name and writing of Miss Edgeworth, are known to 
almost every child of our country, while those of 
Mad"* Belloc, and Mad"' Montgolfier, are by no means 
familiar to most American readers. These two la- 
dies, with a singular devotion of friendship, mutually 
share in fortune, literary labor, and fame.* They 
have been connected with M. Jullien, one of the most 
enlightened men of the age, in conducting the Revue 
Ena/dopedique, a distinguished Literary Journal of 
Paris ; they take a deep and active interest in many 
of the schools and charitablei nstitutions of France ; 
and the literature of their country is enriched by their 
valuable and joint productions.t 

* Madame Belloc in a letter to myself says : " J'ai poor aide one 
autre nurif meilleur que moi, et plus capable d'accomplir: c'est une 
amie, une sceur d'adoption, avec laquelle, depuis douze ans, je suis i 
moiti€ de tout ; peines, plaisirs, travauz, families, nous avons tout en 
commune. C*e8t en son nom autant qu'au mien que je vous remerci6 de 
Totre lettre, et mieje reclame un peu de votre amitie. J'aime It pens^e 
00*8760 ronBf Madame, nous nous trouverons corame avec Madame 
Wiliard, Ii6e8 d'une iongue et ancienne amiti6 parde profonds rapports 
de pmaSe et de goat" 

t Fdr furtto notice of these ladies, the reader is referred to Mrs. 
Wiliard's "Journal, and Letters from France and England." 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 



This edition is considerably enlarged, and, I flatter mysetf, 
will be found improved. 

The work consists of the following parts : 

I. PRELIMINARY VIEWS ON EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 

U. PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ni. INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 
IV. ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

V. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
VI. THE PROFESSION OP TEACHING. 

The subject of Physical Education is treated of more at 
large than in the former edition. The Lectures on Moral and 
Religious Education, and on Teaching, were designed as an in- 
troduction to a volume which I had intended to have published 
before this, as a sequel to the ^ Lectures to Young Ladies." 

The proposed object of this volume is, the considereaion cf 
the duties qf females after completing their school education^ and 
in {he various relations of life. This intended publication has 
not been delayed through indifference to the cause to which ao 
great a portion of my life has been devoted, but because there 
seemed to be an immediate want of elementary works in some 
departments of education, which, from experience in teaching, 
I was led to think I might in some measure supply. My Lec- 
tures on Botany required considerable additions, in order to sup- 
ply the information sought for by the more advanced student: 
and this enlargement of that work, again creates the necessity 
for a less expensive book for younger pupils, and for common 
schools. A Chemistry and Greology for beginners were needed, 
to render instruction in those branches of natural science more 
common and familiar ; and to the preparation of these works, 
especially the former, considerable time has been devoted. In 
addition to these labors, has been that of editing the excellent 
work of Madame Necker de Saussure on «* Progressive Educa- 
tion," which will be a valuable precursor to the one which I de- 
sign to offer my sex upon their peculiar duties. Whether this, 
my favorite plan, will ever .be accomplished, must, like all our 
projects, depend on the will of an overruling Providence, at 
whose disposal are the life, health, and reason of man. But 
thou£rh I may not be permitted to be useful in the manner I 
could wish, I have the happiness of believing", that when those 
who are now active in the cause of female improvement, shall 
have passed away, the impulse which the female mind has re- 
ceived, will urge forward from among the sex, new and abler 
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advocates, who will exert a more powerful influence in fkvor of 
truth and virtue. 

As novelists and poets, women have long been among dis. 
tinfiruished writers ; they have been considered as highly gifted 
wiUi imagination, and the power of awakening feeling and sym- 
pathy by the creations of fancy. The fondness of the sex for 
readmg works of fiction is proverbial. But are not the authors 
of such works laboring to prepare for the readers of them, that 
kind of food, which, so ikr from renderinfir the mental system 
strong and healthy, disorders and enfeebles it? Novels and 
poetiT are indeed tne flowers of literature ; they aflbrd opportu- 
nity for the display of genius, and are pleasant compamons for 
an idle or heavy hour. They may exhibit virtue in an attractive 
light, and inspire a kind of enthusiasm in the reader to imitate 
& noble examples of heroes and heroines. But I would appetd 
to the experience of every female who has indulged herself much 
m tins kind of reading, whether, after the excitement of feeling 
occasioned by the perusal of some ^cinatin^ novel, she has re- 
turoed to the realities of life with a spirit calmed, and prepared 
to meet its realities with fortitude and resignation ? or whether 
■he has not at such times experienced a distaste, almost amount- 
ing to disgust, for the homely beings with whom reality sur- 
rounded her, and for the evenr day scenes of liib ? And has it not 
reqpired a strong and painful effort to regain that mental equi- 
lilnium so necessary for prudent conduct and amiable deport* 
ment? 

For yet, alas ! the real ills of life, 
Prepared for patieot, long, laborious strife, 
Clauu ibe full vigor of a mind prepared, 
It9 guide experience^ and truth its guard." 

The virtues which appear with eclat on the pages of fictioBf 
are not the bupble, unobtrusive ones of common life, and which, 
ia reality demand the greatest eflbrts, and exhibit the best regu- 
lated minds ; — the trials which excite our sympathy in these cre- 
ttioos of fancy are seldom those of real life. False views are 
tins given of our own duties, and what we ought to expect fsom 
otlien. 

At the time when that wonderful genius, Walter Scott, was 
prodocinff one novel after another with a rapidity which his read- 
eis could scarcely keep pace with, a young married lady whose 
taste stronjely inclined her to works of this nature, but who had 
abstained from reading thein, lest they might interfere with her 
new domestic duties, was induced, by the wishes of her hus- 
btad, to commence with him the Waverley novels fbr their 
erenin^ reading : but the paj^ were far too fascinating to be 
kid aside at the usual hour lor repose ; there was no cessation 
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An ocmkyii 

r, 1 .too cuuMuw ii rk wi to ~ 
"id mke eacia^ v:^^ anyplipd 

to 1 CI I. 1^ ■ i^ii be w iohkcbbbi 

a m ■rfmniiiiiihi <i Am. tnr. ni rrir mwi! nf i ttt- 
t, uc u C to be vanaed sod cbeEaaed in a nodiei'f 
. mMMu be wowi a umetime a czr ; — periiaiiB at tfae Teiy ino- 
rfaen Jeannie Deana was abionl to sMke ker ekiyient ap- 
i u> the qneem tiie infiuii wooU loake kia ptea Ar a mother't 
eaie: tfaeatorj moat then be broken oll^ wbtbe, vith a feeliiig of 
diaappuiiitiiii'iM. almoBl ■ ■ w m i 'm g to impatieDce, the matenial 
teiea were perfimed. But the heaithj and beantifbl child 
wms seized with an acute diaeaae^ iriuch teiminated in hk le- 
noral finom thie worid ; and tho i the mother coold not accme 
benelf of actoal negiect* ahe i qawcionH of faaTi^g had her 
thoas^ too modi diroted fr her child, by the fictitioiis 
■cenea in which ahe had pennitlcu her imaraation to rove. She 
waa wheXij onprepared to meet aoch an amctkn ; and, turning 
ftxMn noTelB to her BiUe, sought for peace and conaolation in the 
promises of Him who is the resurrection and the life." Those 
bo(du which had drawn her thoughts from her lovely infant, she 
eoold not, for a long tune endore to behold ; and from thence 
Ibrward she renoonced them all, in the settled conviction, that 
females, especiallT when yomg, by indtdgng in noTeUreadia^i 
do in a degree imnt themsdves for the proper discharge of their 
duties. 

Those who are gifted with the power to infhience the minds 
of their fellow-beii^ shoold beware how they exert this in- 
fluence ! Is it enough that they amuse, astonish, and delight 
mankind ? This, too, the mountebank or opera-dancer may do. 
But as sure as there is a fliture state of retribution, so there is a 
moral influence to be exerted by every human bein^, according 
to the measure of his abilities. And where can this influence be 
more powerfbDy, more extensively exercised, than through the 
medium of the press ? Although our voice be feeble, yet if our 
testimony is on the side of truth, it may have an influence on the 
fbeble-mmded, even neater than more powerfbl accents. It will 
bo heard when we sdiblII be removed to another tribunal than that 
of literarv criticism, where the flashes of genius are too oflen 
preferred to the light of virtue. But in that great and last tri- 
Dunal, we shall be judged according to the motives with which 
we have written, and not the ahUUy with which we have exe- 
cuted our task. A. H. L. P. 
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THE FEMALE STUDENT. 



PART I. 
Pbeliminaby Views on Education in gxnebai. 

LECTURE I. 



Departure of the principal. 

Ml Dear Pupils, 

We assemble to-day under new and interesting cironm- 
stances ; the Principal of our Institution has bade us adieu, 
and in leaving her native country for a season, she has 
entrasted me with her duties and responsibilities towards 
yoa. Every receding wave is n©w bearing her from us, 
and her loved and cherished institution. The affectionate 
and admonitory words which she spake, at parting, are yet 
fresh in our minds ; and we, like the Ephesians, when St. 
Paul tore himself from them, sorrow most of all lest we may 
iee her face no more. But let us hope that her life may 
be preserved, and that she may be restored to us with 
renewed health, and a mind enriched by observations of 
the state of female education in foreign countries, and 
with increased facilities for usefulness in her own. 
2 
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Appeal to the pignlft. 

I behold io the kind and afiectionale ex p ieasio n of tht 
jroaihful eouDteDinces before me, thmt whh all the frank- 
nefls of year years, yoa are ready to gire your loTe and 
eonfideoce. I shall need them to enooorage me in the 
peribrmance of my duties. Bot a. few short years ago, and 
like yoa I was looking forward with joyoos anticipation 
to the opening scenes of life; they did, indeed, open fair 
and bright, but death entered the sanctuary where were 
garnered up my hopes and my affections, and swept them 
into the grave. As the shipwrecked mariner, afler a night 
of tempest, awakes to the consciousness that he is left 
alone upon the wide waters, so did I find myself a. solitary 
being on the ocean of life. I would willingly have 
yielded myself up as a waif and wreck, with nothing to do 
and nothing to hope for ; but reason and religion came 
to my aid, and conducted me into the port of usefulness 
and duty. Here I see many young immortals needing my 
care and instruction : this surely ought to be sufficient to 
rouse and call into action all the faculties of my soul I In 
devoting myself to your improvement I shall enjoy a oon- 
scionsness of being useful, which, when connected with a 
proper dependence on Divine aid, can impart that " peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away." Yet, 
standing as I now do, representative of so miany pa- 
rents, charged with their anxieties and duties, and with 
the general superintendence of a little community, com- 
bining so great a variety of character and disposition, I 
cannot but feel an anxious solicitude lest I may not fulfil 
the expectations of the public^ of the teachers and pupils 
of the institution, and especially the requirements of mf 
own conscience. But may I not count upon each one of 
you as a friend, ready to give me your encouragement and 
aid upon all occasions when they can be useful ? These 
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Plan of the lectures. Realities of the future. 

oeeisiotMi, mj #ear pi^k, will be many ; to joo I most 
kok for in^fttrj) te sastain bjr your improvement the 
ehartcter the institution liaB already acquired. You must 
lid ne in maintainiug good order and discii^ine, and by 
jpoof obedience and affisctionaie deportment, towards year 
teachers, in rendering their duties pleasant. 

It is my intention to devoie a portion of time, on eaeh 
Satorday, to giving general instruction on subjects con- 
lected with literature, morals, and religion. In these 
Lectures, I propose to consider the nature and objects of 
sdueation, the various branches of study, with their prao 
ical application, female manners and accomplishments, 
uid the peculiar duties of woman in her domestic relations, 
owards society, and towards her Maker. It is of vast 
mportance that you should entertain just views of the 
tearing which the ideas yOu now acquire, and the habitd 
m now form, will have upon your future destinies both 
br time and eternity. As I look around upon so many 
'oang and happy faces, and consider the chansres which a 
ew years will produce, my emotions are too powerful for 
(zpression. I see in the gay, unreflecting girl, the future 
rife, the mother, and the candidate for immortality, hav- 
ng power not only over her own destiny, but capable of 
ridding vast influence over other immortal beings. Im- 
iressed as these solemn realities are upon my.mind, I may. 
It times, seem to expect from you too much seriousness 
md reflection, at an age when gayety and thoughtlessness 
ire so natural. 

Far be from me the wish to check the spontaneous 
;beerfulness of your young hearts, to see you sorrowfol 
ad desponding, or to expect in you an unnatural preco^ 
ity of judgment and forethought. The world will sooA 
QOQgh change the buoyancy of youthfbl glee into heavi^ 
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Trials of women. . : 

nei0. Eojoy, then, this spring time of yoaresusteoce^tkiPj 
morning of life ; but enjoy with moderation, and 8|Mip 
something from the exuberance t>f your emotions, to s ofli p 
and cheer the sober and pensive season, which, should fK0 
lires be spared, will as assuredly follow, as evening fbUam 
morning, or as spring is succeeded by autumn. Sho4) i 
you see a group of happy children, sporting near the bordv i 
of some dreadful precipice, which they in their chiUi^ 
glee heeded not, would you think it unkind to check Ihflp 
in their mirth, in order to point out their danger t Qr,|f i 
one should chance to have strayed to the verge q£ ikff i 
precipice, would you hesitate to seize him even somewta^ | 
roughly, in order to save him from destruction ? Think it i 
not, then, my dear girls, unkind in those, who by the ligk i 
of experience, see dangers to you invisible, if they raise A 
warning voice, if they give a temporary check to yoor 
gayety, in order to avert evils which they see impendon 
over you. The eye of experience sees before you trials «jf 
virtue, affliction, pain, and death; and ''after deatk 
cometh the judgment." In view of these solemn and jdO' 
mentous interests, I cannot but watch with deep anxiety 
and solicitude, even your slightest actions ; these, though 
individually of little consequence, appear of vast import* 
ance when considered as indications of future charactei' 
All human beings must suffer pain, and sorrow ; but,ff 
woman do the evils incident to human existence fall wkk 
peculiar force. Her heart is sensitive, and her spirits aie 
easily elated or depressed : the delicacy of her nervous 
system subjects her to agitations to which man, favored by 
greater physical strength, and more firmness of nerve, if 
exempt. Subject to caprice, she needs the balance of 
intellectual discipline ; and) above all, does she require the 
aid of religious principles to enable her to overcome the 
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Life ¥rill be as it has been. 

weakness to which her mind, owing to a peculiar physical 
organization, is subject. 

How much of pain and sickness is the delicate fVame 
of woman called to endure ! What is more trying to the 
mind than personal suffering ? She must experience the 
angoish of watching over the distresses of others ; of wit* 
nessiBg death in its triumph over the objects of her affec- 
tions. Yes, you whose hearts now beat high with expec- 
tation, who are eager to pluck the rosebuds of delight with 
which the world is tempting you, are to see the flowers 
wither in your hands, and to feel yourselves pierced with 
the thorns which are now concealed from your view. Toa 
may be destined to watch over the couch of sick and 
dying friends, of parents, brothers and sisters, and per- 
haps to perform the last sad offices for some of these your 
companions, who are now before you glowing with health 
and beanty. Some of you will mourn over dying children, 
some will experienoe the sorrows and desolation of widow* 
bood; and all sooner or later will taste of death, the 
common lot of mortals. 

Jo uttering these predictions I am not arrogating to 
myself a supernatural foresight ; life, with some slight 
variations, will be to you, as to those who have gone before 
yon. The smaller circumstances, the filling up of the pic- 
ture, time only will exhibit, but the outlines are too darkly 
and plainly shaded not to be manifest to the prophetic eye 
of experience. Within the last seven years, many pupils 
whom I have been accustomed to meet in this place, and 
who like you were full of hope and anticipation, have gone 
forth into the world, only to prove its vanity and falsehood. 
Some have felt the bitterness arising from the conscious, 
■est of baring bestowed their young affections upon un. 
worthy objects; some have pined in secret over a hopeless 
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Prayer. 

attachment, while others, afler having been flattered and 
worshiped as angels, have been left to the heart-rending 
condition of deserted and neglected wives. Some who, to 
appearance, were happily settled in life, have been called 
to leave their beautiful and elegant homes, the arms of 
fond affection, with all the charms of domestic life, and to 
lie down in the grave. The most devoted love, the most 
extensive wealth, 

" Could give no more 
Than earth enough to make her. narrow bed." 

Even the young and beautiful, when the seal of death is 
upon her, is given up to corruption, and the worm feeds 
sweetly upon its victim. 

Is there' not enough, then, my beloved pupils, in view 
of the various trials, which are incident to woman^ and 
especially in view of the final destination of all human 
beings, to bring you to reflection ? And oh, that you may 
lifl up your hearts in prayer, and beseech your heavenly 
Father to fit you for the performance of your duties in life, 
and the patient suffering of your trials, and that thus you 
^lay be purified, and made meet for a holier and happier 
world ! 

^* Woman's lot ie on you ! silent tears to weep, 
AAd patient smiles to wear through suffering's houfj 
And sumless riches from affection's deep 
To pour on broken reeds^a wasted shower ! 
Ana to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship I therefore pray ! 
Earth wUl forsake-^h 1 happy to have given 
Tb' unbroken heart's first fragrance unto Heaven L"^ 
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Important inquiriea. 



LECTURE II. 

It is of great importance that you should understand 
your own characters, the motives which are now most 
powerful in influencing your conduct^ and the preparar 
tions you are making for futurity, both as it respects this 
life and that which is to come. And yet, how few young 
persons do reflect deeply upon these things; how often 
are they careless of the seeds which may be taking root 
in their minds. What should we think of a farmer, who 
was either idle in spring, or indifferent whether good seed, 
or such as would bring forth useless, noxious weeds, were 
sown upon his grounds? But what is the product of a 
farm, compared with the fruits of the human mind? The 
former, like all worldly goods, transient and perishable; 
the latter, treasured up in the great record of human 
actions, and made the criterion by which the destiny of 
the immortal soul is fixed for eternity. 

Lotus suppose each one of you asking herself, For what 
purpose am I placed in this institution, and how am I 
improving the advantages here offered me ? After search- 
ing into your own hearts, let conscience make her report ; 
happy indeed are those who will not stand self-accused at 
thai tribunal of moral feeling, which the Almighty has 
established in your own minds for the regulation of your 
conduct 

The different individuals now before me, with respect 
to their peculiar views, motives, and characters, may per- 
haps with propriety be arranged into (bur classes. Some of 
yn OMj think me severQ in what I am going to say^ but 
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Four dnnmm of pupils. Idle and cardesfl. 

like the phyflician, I must consider the nature of your 
maladiefl, in order to point out the remedies. Were yoa 
diaeaaed, without any means of cure, cursed with certain 
moral stains which were irre?ocably fixed, I would lay 
my hand upon my mouth/' and utter no words of reproach 
to a miiiery so hopeless. But, blessed be God, a renoyating 
principle is over ready to operate, if human beings will 
yield thomsolves (o its influences. Conscience, like i 
fliithf\il monitor, is ever warning us of our own danger, 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit is given to guide us itt 
the path of virtue and happiness. 

I observed, that you might, with respect to year pre- 
■ent characters, be considered as constituting four distinel 
olaiaos ; they are the following : ihe idle and cardess^ tU 
ffny tmd fashionable^ the moral, and the pious, 

I shall ftrst consider the idle and careless, those who 
tliink only of present gratification. This class, I am sorry 
to aay, ia but too numerous among schoc^irls. Many | 
of you have been nursed in the lap of affluence and eaaa, 
aooustomod from your infancy to all the gratifications 
which parental fondness, aided by wealth, could bestow: 
alaa ! how little does the doting parent reflect when ten- 
derly nurturing a beloved child, that he may be adminis' 
tering a atow poison, which will infuse itself throagfa tht 
whole moral system, and in future years render his eidd 
imbecile and degraded ! 

Luxury has an injurious effisct upon our moral Datoieii 
Do you doubt this ? Look into the history of natioBs wd 
of individuals, and you will see them almost unifoniy 
oonupted by luxury. Tku Romans were Tirtuooa, until 
•wtched by the spoils of rawiuished nations. Oar mrii 
UMsalors in thn primitive poterty and simplicity of tki 
nnrly days of our OMmtry^ simwed tbemattfut eifdMsrf 
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Effects of seif-indulgeiioe. 

id noUe actions. Their descendants, enriched bj 
cominercey and manufactures, are, it is to be feared, 
xating from tlie lofty character which was exhibited 
fathers of the revolution, and their unostentatious 
ind sisters. And yet wealth does not, necessarily 
t the mind : when properly used, it furnishes the 
of doing goqA.to others ; of assisting to promote the 
iesigns of such as possess vast benevolence, with- 
pecuniary means of carrying their plans into effect. 
1 enables its possessors to purchase valuable books, 
. interesting works of nature and art, to gain assist- 
rom the talents and information of others, and be- 
he leisure for mental cultivation, 
t how do idle and careless pupils view the wealth 
their parents are careful shall follow them to this 
? How do they spend the money thus lavished 
hem ? — Besides furnishing themselves on all com- 
i^casions with those eatables so injurious to health, 
•nsequently to mental energy, we see some descend* 
en to bribe domestics to purchase dainties, at times 
a manner forbidden by the rules of the institution 1 
le the hours not appropriated to study spent by such 
1 ? in writing letters to gladden the hearts of absent 
( ? in looking into the state of her wardrobe, and 
ng such articles of dress, as may need it ? in putting 
>m in order ? in paying and receiving the visits of an 
iting and intelligent friend ? in the perusal of instruc- 
)oks, or in anticipating some of the coming school 
ses in order to be prompt in all her duties? Would 
might believe that thus all of you did spend the 
which are at your own disposal; but however un- 
nt the thought, it cannot be disguised that such 
IS are very differently passed by the idle and careless. 
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Effects of Belf-indulgenoe. Pocket-money. 

Shoald we enter the room of such it pupil on A 
Wednesday or Saturday afternoon, we might see her mUh 
ting by a basket of nuts, fruit, or coniectionai^ — her dreflft 
slatternly, her hair disordered, and the appearance of iMtt 
apartment in perfect harmony with that of its mistressk 
Dismissing this disgusting picture, let us consider the eWM 
of such sensual indulgence. Oiir young miss wakes iH 
the morning with a head-ache, she goes to the break ftst^ 
table with a loathing fbrsimple and whdesonie food ; when 
the bell rings for study she sits down with a listless and 
vacant mind, opens a book, looks upon the page, and pe^ 
haps reads the words ; but if she attempts to investigate t 
subject which requires any effort of mind, she finds herself 
inadequate to the task. At length the hour for recitation 
arrives, and the idle and careless pupil appears before her 
teacher and classmates with the degraded sense of her 
own mental inferiority, and stammers out an excuse about 
the head*ache, want of time, &c. We might follow M 
same pupil to the public examination, and see her exposing 
her ignorance to the chagrin of her friends, the mortifici^ 
tion of her teacher, and her own confusion. I have ai* 
ready dwelt longer upon this character than I intended; 
much more might with truth be said, to heighten the de* 
formity of the picture, but I gladly turn from it ; but if any 
can see in it her own likeness, let me hope that she may 
be induced to throw aside those habits so injurious to mem 
tal improvement, and attempt to render herself worthy of 
a dignified and honorable station in society. 

At the tender moment of parting with a daughter, 
leave her among strangers, a father is very apt, as a itfli 
act of kindness, to bestow a liberal amount of pocket* 
money ; and the mother and sisters oflen feel themselvetf 
bound to show their affection by enclosing money in letters* 
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Objects of the gay and fashionable. 

Lias, they little know the injury of this ill-judged kindness, 
specially on those who are addicted to self-indulgence. 

The next class of pupils whiqh we are to consider in. 
blades the gat^ andfashionable ; those whose highest oh- 
eet in the attainment of an education is to epahle them- 
lelves to show off in circles of fashion, to seem to be amiable 
lad learned, instead of being so. We oAen see such ex^ 
libiting, in the pursuit of certain branches of education, a 
becoming diligence : they are faithful to their lessons in 
music, dancing, drawing ; and, stimulated by the wish of 
making a figure at examinations, they are sometimes found 
imong the best scholars in literary branches. In attend- 
iDce upon a Bible class or public worship, such pupils are 
generally remiss, and in the performance of moral duties, 
we oflen see a great deficiency. They are usually want- 
ing in meekness and lowliness of mind. If a schoolmate is 
un^hionable in her dress, or rustic in her manners, she 
meets with their neglect ; or, if a teacher, occupied with 
higher objects than personal decoration, appears dressed 
io a manner not correspondent with the latest fashions, 
too often do this class of pupils show what is their stand- 
ard of merit by pertness and disrespect. We shall con- 
sider hereafler the tendency of an undue regard to fashion 
aod fashionable accomplishments. In the mean time, 
may those who are conscious of erring in this respect, 
think seriously upon the subject, and strive to gain more 
just Tiews of the qualities which form a dignified and 
elevated character. 

Bat there is a third class of pupils who have a higher 
todard of merit than fashion, and who are above the 
Sn)68 enjoyments, the listless ennui which marks a certain 
tUw of school -girls. There are those, who, early imbued 
with virtuous principles, and a regard to moral obligations. 
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would grieve to be found wanting in anj daty towi 
their parents^ their teachers, or their companions. S 
pupils are exemplary in their deportment, and obediec 
rules ; they endeavor to make the most of the advantt 
bestowed upon them ; and like the young man, who, a 
enumerating his many virtues, asked our Saviour, *' n 
lack I yetf" such may complacently suppose they 
doing all that can be required of them ; — and yet, • 
thing they lack : 

" He builds too low who boildfi beneath the skies." 
There is a higher and a holier motive than even duty i 
parent or a friend, or benevolence to our fellow- creatnr 
piety operating upon the heart is the vital principle wh 
gives energy to all its virtues. 

The fourth and last class of pupils, are those, who, 
fluenced by the hopes of the gospel, act not with referei 
to this world only, but to eternity. I am aware that 
tween the two latter classes of pupils it is often difficull 
discriminate ; and far be it from me to sit in judgmt 
upon the motives of any — ^to say of any individual, she 
merely a moralist, and of another, she is pious. God, ^ 
knows the secret motives of all, seeth those who serve h 
in sincerity and singleness of heart. ** Not every one tl 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heav< 
but he that doeth the will of my Father in heaven." It 
not to those who are loud in professions, who forsake th 
own duties in order to watch the conduct of others ; it 
not to those who virtually say, " Stand by, I am hoi 
than thou," that we must look as the patterns of Christ! 
character. Blessings are pronounced upon the meek a 
lowly, the poor in heart, the peacemakers, and they w 
suffer for righteousness' sake. 

The members of this institution who profess to be f 
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leir example. Christ associating with sinners. 

wers of Christ, ought to be aware of their high respon- 
bilities. Your example may in?ite others to seek that 
sligion which they see producing in you, good fruits ; or 
may disgust them, if accompanied with forbidding and 
npleasant manners. To each of you, the question should 
ften arise : What should be my walk and conversation 
nder my present circumstances ? how may I, while here, 
dorn the religion I profess? Surrounded as you are by 
;ay, and often thoughtless companions, by those who can- 
lot appreciate your motives of action, it may seem to you 
I subject of doubt, whether you should not wholly with- 
iraw yourselves from society, rather than incur the haz- 
ard of lowering your own standard of duty, or of losing 
)Foar own seriousness amid surrounding levity. 

The Scriptures command Christians to come out from 
the world, to separate themselves from it. Yet our Sa- 
viour himself familiarly associated with publicans and sin^ 
ners — he went to their entertainments, and conversed with 
them in public places. At Cana of Galilee we find him 
attending a wedding, and promoting the festivities of the 
occasion, by miraculously changing water into wine. The 
Pharisees indeed reproach him for these things ; they fol- 
low him in his hours of social intercourse, and point the 
finger of scorn, because he associates with sinners. Yet 
the meek and humble Jesus is not deterred from his pur- 
pose. We see him seated, not among a few who already 
esteemed themselves righteous, but with the multitude; 
we hear him, in mild and gentle accents, telling them to 
l^Dock and the door of mercy shall be opened, to ask and 
^7 shall receive, to repent and they shall be forgiven, to 
£0 in peace and sin no more. His kind and attractive 
intDner first drew the heart towards him, and then to the 
doctrine which he taught. 

3 
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How shall Christians separate themselves'? 

We arc not then to suppose that our Saviour intended 
his followers should separate themselves from the world by 
ceasing to hold intercourse with it ; we cannot believe that 
the Christian, as some zealots teach, is in the performance 
of his highest duty, by withdrawing from the world and 
burying himself in a cloister, in order to give his heart 
wholly to God and the services of religion. 

How, then, you may ask, are we to separate ourselves 
from the world? We answer, by piety, meekness, and 
readiness to do good to others, and in all things to adorn 
your profession ; it is thus that you should distinguish or 
separate yourselves, being ** while in, above the world." 
You need not fear to follow the example of your Saviour, 
who mixed with the multitude, that he might do them 
good ; and although you have not the power of working 
miracles, you may do much towards healing the moral dis- 
eases of your thoughtless companions, by seeking occa- 
sions to give them good counsel, and proving by your own 
conduct that " the ways of wisdom are pleasant, and all 
her paths peace." 

This institution has at all times numbered among its 
members many professors of religion. These have ex- 
erted a most salutary influence upon other pupils ; yet had 
they always considered their obligations to let their " light 
so shine, that others, seeing their good works, might glo- 
rify their Father in heaven," their influence might still 
more extensively have been felt. Some have yielded too 
much to the example of the merely fashionable, the gay, 
and the trifling, and instead of firmly standing upon the 
ground of Christian duty, and refusing to countenance any 
thing contrary to Christian obligation, they have seemed 
almost fearful of being recognised as professors of reli- 
gion, and with the disciple who denied his Lord, to say by 
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their practice, "We know not the man." In some cases, 
^as and conscientious pupils, disgusted with the levity 
ind frivolity of some of their fellow-students, have coldly 
withdrawn from any intercourse with them, and in conse- 
loence have gained the reputation of being morose and 
inaroiable. A feeling of mutual jealousy and dislike 
las thus taken the place of that confidence and affection 
vbich ought to prevail among members of the same insti- 
Dtion. 

Tou will at once see the evils which must result from 
och a state of things ; and permit me to hope that the 
»ioas members of the institution will unite with me in en- 
leavoring to lead the thoughtless to reflection, and to 
tievate the tone of moral and religious feeling among us. 
(ut that you may be useful, you must make yourselves 
greeable — ^join in innocent recreations, and do not de- 
pise external graces, or a suitable attention to dress and 
ccomplishments. Be mild and courteous, dignified and 
xemplary, and you will command an influence which nei- 
ber wealth nor fashion can gain ; an influence over the 
tearts of those around you, and thus have it in your power 
arouse the idle and careless to a sense of duty, to en- 
orce upon the gay and thoughtless higher and better mo- 
ives, and to convince those who depend merely on a cold 
(lorality, that human virtue is but a shadow when unac- 
lompanied by religious affections. 

St. Paul, like his divine Master, became "all things to 
11 men, that he might by all means save some." " Never," 
aj8 an English writer,* " was man more deeply versed 
htn he, in the knowledge of the ways which lead to the 
laman heart ; and never was man more disposed by prin- 
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ciple and by feeling to apply that knowledge to the be- 
nevolent purpose of opening the heart to the influence of 
the truth which saves and sanctifies. Who would attempt 
to portray the character of Paul (or who would recognise 
the likeness if attempted) without the kindness, the gen- 
tleness, the suavity, and sympathy which he himself copied 
from the model of absolute perfection ?" May you, my dear 
Christian pupils, in these respects, imitate St. Paul, even 
as he imitated Christ. 



LECTURE III. 

Nature and Objects of Education, 

The true end of education is to prepare the young for 
the active duties of life, and to enable them to fill with 
propriety those stations to which, in the providence of God, 
they may be called. This includes also a preparation for 
eternity ; for we cannot live well, even in this world, with- 
out those dispositions of heart which are necessary to fit us 
for heaven. To discharge aright the duties of life, re- 
quires, not only that the intellect shall be enlightened, bat 
that the heart shall be purified. A mother does not pe^ 
form her whole duty, even when, in addition to providing 
for the wants of her children, and improving their unde^ 
standing, she sets before them an example of justice and 
benevolence, of moderation in her own desires, and a 
command over her own passions : this may be all that Ib 
required of a heathen mother ; but the Christian female 
must go with her little ones to Jesus of Nazareth, to seek 
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In what Education consists. 

his blessing ; she must strive to elevate the minds of hei> 
ofispring by frequent reference to a future state ; she must 
teach them to hold the world and its pursuits in subser- 
viency to more important interests, and to prize above all 
things that peace which, as the world giveth not, neither 
ean it take away. 

Thus comprehensive, my dear girls, is education ; it 
consists in training the body to healthful exercises, and 
elegant €u:complishments, in cultivating and developing the 
nental powers, in regulating the passions, and above all, 
m forming religious habits, M. Julien, in his 'Essai 
Qeneral d'Education/ says, Education is an apprentice- 
ship for life; its true end, like that of existence, is wellt 
>eing or happiness. But although all men either by rB- 
lection or instinct seek this end, although all desire to be 
lappy, most are ignorant of what happiness really consists 
n, what are the elements which compose it, and the 
leans of obtaining' it Reason, observation, and experi- 
nee appear to point out three essential and necessary ele- 
lents of happiness — health of body, elevation of soul, an4 
ultivation of inteUeet.'' 

Many appear to think that the whole business of a 
sacher is to impart instruction in the different branches 
f learning. This is far from being the most anxioas 
oncern of one who realizes the importance of early dis* 
ipline of the passions, and of early associations upon the 
M>ral character. Instruction, or the communication of 
iterary and scientific knowledge, is, indeed, but a small 
art of education ; for a person may be learned, and yet 
ave been very badly educated. The great thing is to 
end forth into the world those who are fitted for the vari- 
iQB exigencies of life : had we the prescience to know 
liese, did we know what would be the future situation of 
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each one of you, we might proceed somewhat differently ia 
oar efforts for your improvement ; but uncertain as are t^ 
events of this changing world, it is not possible to be ce^ 
t^n which of your attainments in literature and science, 
or which of your personal accomplishments, will be most 
useful to you hereafter ; or whether these are to be exer- 
cised only for the improvement and delight of the social 
circle, or to be the means of gaining your own support and 
that of others who may be dependent upon you. 

How many females, who once cherished the expecta« 
tion of filling a splendid station in life, have been reduced 
to the necessity of exerting their talents to gain a subsist- 
ence. You are all, probably, acquainted with some such ; 
you may perhaps have heard it remarked of them, that 
their trials, by throwing them upon their own resources, had 
developed the latent powers of their minds, and rendered 
their characters more interesting and valuable. Those of 
you, who now enjoy prosperity, may have no fear that 
your situations will ever change: you may not conceive 
the possibility of suffering those reverses which you have 
witnessed in others. But, riches are proverbially fleeting ; 
a storm at sea may wreck the freighted vessel on which 
your parents depend for wealth ; fire may consume their 
property; the failures of others may involve them; the 
channels of trade may be diverted ; manufacturing inter- 
ests may decline, or landed estates may sink in value ; — 
upon these, and a thousand other chances, does the un- 
certain tenure of worldly wealth depend. 

Some of you may expect distinction on account of 
friends high in official stations, but long before you are 
prepared to take an active part in life, they may have 
sunk into obscurity. In this country, of all others, the 
distinction which arises from public offices is the most 
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A resonrce in adversity. Encooragement for the depressed. 

traDsient and uncertain. We see a man holding the 
bighest offices in the goFernment, and his family courted 
md flattered on account of the power and influence which 
!bis gives him. But this same individual, by a change of 
joblic sentiment, or some new movement of the political 
nachine, is soon deprived of his honors, his family are 
leglected and forgotten, while their pretended friends are 
)nstling onwards to pay their court to the rising fortunes 
)f another, who becomes for his short hour ** lord of the 
iscendant." 

How important, then, that all of you should provide 
'ourselves with resources against a day of change ! These 
esources you are now in a situation to secure, in the at- 
ainment of that knowledge, and those accomplishments, 
vhich the present wealth of your parents place within your 
each. The above suggestions should also induce those 
vho possess present advantages, to treat with attention such 
IS are less favored by fortune, but who deserve respect for 
heir morals and talents, and whose friendship may, at 
ome future period, confer honor and distinction. 

There are among those wTip now listen to me, some 
vho have early tasted aflliction ; some to whom adversity 
s familiar; these, perhaps, have been . accustomed to re- 
gard themselves as destined to glide through life in obscu« 
ity, unnoticed and unknown. But the tempest may have 
)owed you to the earth only that you may arise strength- 
med and invigorated. You have seen a slender plant 
Irooping its head and lying low beneath the blast ; but the 
itorm passed, and the plant raised itself up, exhibiting 
new verdure and strength. Even so it may be with you, 
irhen the clouds which darken your young days shall clear 
away, and a brighter sky reveal to you paths of usefulness 
and honor. In your future prosperity, you may be able to 
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assist by your bounty, and honor by your notice, scune win 
DOW pass by you with nejirlect. Take courage, then, waA 
remember that to a certain degree, especially in our owi 
country, every one is, in a degree, the " artificer of hisowi 
fortune." 

Can we find no cause why the children of the rieh, 
setting out in life under the most favorable circunostaneeSi 
often sink into insignificance, while their more humbli 
competitors, struggling against obstacles, rise higher and 
higher, till they become elevated in proportion to their 
former depression? Have we never beheld a plant grow 
weak and sickly from excess of care, while the mountaio 
pine, neglected and exposed to fierce winds and raging 
tempests, took strong root, and grew into a lofty tree, de- 
lighting the eye by its strength and beauty 7 If we look 
into our state legislatures, our national congress, and the 
highest executive and judicial officers in the country, we 
do not find these places chiefly occupied by those who 
were born to wealth, or early taught the pride of aristo- 
cratic distinctions. Most of the distinguished men of oar 
country have made their own fortunes ; most of them begaa 
life, knowing that they could hope for no aid or patronage, 
but must rely solely upon the energies of their own mindff 
and the blessing of God. 

Ask the officers of our colleges, and other seminariefl 
of learning for boys, which of their students are most 
distinguished for morality and talents — they will no(» 
generally speaking, point to the sons of the rich and the 
great, to those who feel that they already possess suffi- 
cient recommendations to the favor of the world ; — ^no, we 
shall be told that the highest places are often filled by 
students who are struggling against jdifficulties in the ao- 
c|ui8ition of that intellectual wealth which they prize above 
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Wisdom and knowledge. 

ill earthly blessings, and by means of which they hope to 
render themselves respected and useful. Similar facts 
may be witnessed in female institutions : nor need we look 
beyond our own walls to see instances of minds debased 
and enervated by the consciousness of wealth and the idea 
that this alone can procure honor and respect. But can 
you feel esteem for a fellow-pupil, who, spending her time 
in idleness, exhibits in her conversation and school exer- 
cises a vacant intellect t And when such a one shall go 
out into the world, to mingle in society with the wise and 
intelligent, will her money compensate for her want of 
knowledge ! True her society may be courted by the 
mercenary ; but she cannot avoid perceiving the motives 
which influence them. Could we, my dear pupils, read 
the hearts of many who live in splendor, we should see 
them writhing under the mortifying consciousness of their 
own real insignificance. 

Some of you may be ready to exclaim, is wealth then a 
curse, and are we to esteem ourselves less fortunate than 
if we were poor and depressed in circumstances ? Far be 
it from me to teach you to be ungrateful for the blessings 
bestowed by Providence — as blessings should you consider 
wealth and honorable connections : but you should remem- 
ber too that superior privileges lay upon you greater respon- 
sibilities ; and I am happy to say that, in this institution, 
many of its most exemplary and industrious pupils have 
been young ladies of high expectations. It is when we find 
wealth little prized for its own sake, and valued chiefly for 
the opportunities it affords of acquiring knowledge and ren- 
dering its possessor useful, that we feel a true respect for 
its possessor. 

You perceive how wide and extended a field is that of 
education, involving, as it does, your temporal and eternal 
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interests. "Get wisdom" says the wise king of Israel, 
*• and with all thy getting, get understanding. When 
wisdom entereth into the heart, and knowledge is pleasant 
onto thy soul, discretion shall preserve thee, understanding 
•hall keep thee. They will hear and increase in learning, 
and they that have understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels. The knowledge of wisd4)m shall be sweet unto 
thy soul ; and when thou hast found it, there shall be a 
reward, and thy expectation shall not he cut off," The 
knowledge which you are to gain is as various as are the 
works of God, and the laws of which govern these works. 
The wisdom of which the sacred writer speaks, implies 
something more than the knowledge of human sciences ; — 
the control and right direction of our passions, the know- 
ledge of our own hearts, and above all, the knowledge of 
God, constitute true wisdom. 

While you are making acquisitions in the various 
branches of study, or in other words, gaining knowledge, 
do not neglect to seek that wisdom, without which, know- 
ledge is worse than useless. Talents and learning without 
wisdom are like (ire, or instruments of death in the hand 
of a madman ; desolation and destruction to all that is 
good and truly valuable in morals and religion mark the 
progress of those whose minds are thus unbalanced. They 
are the moral Siroccos which, with blighting influence, 
occasionally sweep over the intellectual world. How 
gloomy to behold one of the noblest works of the Creator, 
a human mind, employing its high powers in cursing its 
fellow-beings by leading them insidiously from the paths 
of virtue ! or with the boldness of the fallen angels, openly 
daring the Almighty by trampling on his laws, and calling 
on others to follow its impious career ! Such has been 
the course of some whose infectious writings come to us. 
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Object of Lectures. Childhood. 

Stamped with the seal of genius and fashion. Talents 
have been blindly worshipped, and the fearful tendency of 
some works of genius has been unseen, amid the splendid 
coruscations of intellect which have accompanied them. 
But the lightning is not less dreadful for its brilliancy, nor 
the Kalmia less poisonous for the splendid beauty of its 
coloring. To be hadly great, is to be cursed indeed ; far 
better would it be to live and die in humble mediocrity, 
than to shine, only to mislead ; to exhibit great powers of 
mind, only to show the abuse of them. It is then of infi- 
nite importance that moral improvement should keep pace 
with intellectual attainments, and thus will the treasures 
of knowledge conduce to the good of society, and to that 
of the individual who possesses them. 

Our object in the following Lectures, will be to con- 
sider how you may best attain those qualifications which 
will fit you for the duties of life, and for enjoying happi- 
ness hereafter. You are all gifted by the Great Creator 
of mankind with rational and immortal minds. But a few 
years ago, you were thoughtless and gay children. You 
do not remember when you first began to think ; that pc- 
riod is involved in as much mystery as the darkness of the 
grave. The dawning of the human intellect, like that of 
the natural day, is gradual and undefined. Memory, stray- 
ing in the twilight of childhood, imperceptibly finds her- 
self lost in the darkness of infancy. That children think 
much, and admire the bright and beautiful objects around 
them, long before they can by words express the opera- 
tions of their minds, is plainly manifested : we have no 
reason, however, to believe that infants are moral agents. 
It 18 when the child begins to inquire, " What am 1 ? who 
made me ? for what purpose am I created V* that he be- 
comes an accountable being. 
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Youth. Middle a^e. 

The child looks upwards, he beholds the glorious sud 
and moon, the brilliant canopy of heaven glittering with 
its spangled myriads ; he looks upon the earth, and sees 
the majestic mountain, the expanse of waters, he beholds 
the sweet flowers, which seem to speak to his heart by 
their fragrance, no less than to delight his eyes by their 
beautiful and delicate coloring ; he contemplates the tow- 
ering oak and the verdant carpet beneath his feet, be 
listens, and his ear brings to his soul the rush of waters, 
the dashing of the ocean, the murmur of the rivulet, and 
the gentle sighing of the breeze. The animal creation 
(ills his heart with joy, the singing of birds, the meekness 
of some domestic animals, and the swiftness and beauty of 
others, all strike his observant mind. But with still more 
interest does he view the intelligent beings around him. 

That lovely and patient one, whose smiles kindled 
the first emotion in his young heart, whose gentle bosom 
had been his pillow, in suffering and in joys ; the manj 
kind friends who have been wont to administer to his 
wants, all are around him, and he feels that it is pleasant 
to be alive, to experience so much kindness, to behold to 
many grand and beautiful objects, and to enjoy withio 
himself the sportive glee of his heart, and the bounding 
elasticity of his young limbs. 

A few more years, and the season of childhood is over 
— the splendid beauties of the intellectual world then daws 
upon the youth, and bis heart beats high with new and 
delightful emotions. New connexions are formed , whiek 
give to life a new charm, and promise lasting felicity. 
New hopes are awakened, new plans formed, and the 
grand drama of life opens with activity and expectation. 

But again the scene changes ; youth is merged into 
middle age, its brilliant anticipations have been succeeded 
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Old age. 

by sober, perhaps melancholy realities ; — friends of former 
years are gone ; death has taken some, and the chilling 
influence of the world has bl ighted the affections of others. 
The man is pained by the consciousness that his own 
heart has lost something of the warmth and noble gene- 
rosity of youth, while a cautious and calculating prudence 
has become its substitute. 

But the period of activity is now gone it is the or- 
iier of nature that maturity shall be followed by decay ; the 
frame loses its vigor : the silver locks, the dim eye, and the 
tottering step mark the period of old age. Nature herself 
seems to be growing old ; the sun has risen upon many 
troublesome days, and the moon has witnessed wearisotne 
lights. He turns from these things which remind him of 
his frequent disappointments, and sighing, exclaims ** Oh 
:hat I had wings like a dove, then would I fly away and 
be at rest." Death, which had once appeared so terrible, 
m now by the aged Christian welcomed as the harbinger of 
>eace, as the entrance into a new scene of existence, 
Mrhere friends will never part nor know distrust, where, 
rinless and happy, all the better feelings of the heart will 
itrengtben and expand, until man shall become perfect 
ind glorious as the angels now are. 

Since such is our destination, to live on earth a iewre- 
rohring seasons, and then to die, and to be renewed in a state 
of never-ending existence, let us, while preparing for life, 
keep in view the great end for which life is given, and en- 
deavor so to pass through things temporal^ that ~we lose 
not the things eternal" 
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PREFACE. 



The following Lectures were delivered to the 
pupils of Troy Female Seminary, while the Author 
had the charge of that Institution, during the absence 
of the Principal, in Europe, in ^830 and 1831. 

The object of these Lectures was to awaken in 
the minds of the pupils, habits of thought with respect 
to the nature and design of education, and the prac- 
tical application which ought to be made of its va- 
rious branches. The young ladies to whom they 
w^re addressed were pursumg studies of different 
kinds ; and it wsis important that they should know 
the "t^Ay and the wherefore^^ with the broad and 
general principles of literature and science. Their 
teachers in the individual classes would no doubt 
endeavor to point out these ; but every teacher is well 
aware, that, by long dwelling upon a particular de- 
partment of education, he becomes minute ; and that 
there is alwajrs danger that the general scope of a 
science may be lost sight o^ in the microscopic views 
which he is obliged to take. 

It was intended in these Lectures to exhibit the 
nature and objects of female education, with outlines 
of the various sciences connected with it : in most of 
these, the author had at different periods personally 
instructed, and her views of them are the result of her 
own experience and observation. 

But it is not without hesitation that I now unveil 
to public observation those scenes ever to be remem- 
bered, when, surrounded by a numerous assembly of 
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No public provision for female schools. 

bold and conceited girl, informs us that his daughter is 
excessively diffident, and needs to be brought forward and 
encouraged. Children of dull intellects are committed to 
our care as remarkable geniuses, who will be in danger of 
injuring themselves through an excessive love of study. 
One destitute of any natural capacity for comprehending 
either time or tune, is recommended for her fine talents 
in music. Another has learned to daub paper with water 
colors, and her parents wish that her fine taste in drawing 
may be cultivated, although the poor girl may not have 
sufficient correctnets of eye to make a horizontal or per- 
pendicular line. These mistakes are far from being confi- 
ned to ignorant parents ; parental blindness often falls 
upon those, who in other respects are wise and enlight- 
ened. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, considered pri- 
vate education in its most favorable aspect, not taking 
into account the numerous cases in which the mother is 
inadequate to the task of instructing, from her own de- 
fective education, or from feebleness of constitution. 
Many young females are early deprived of a mother's care, 
and the father is compelled to send them abroad for educa- 
cation. It seems, then, that there is a necessity for 
female schools; and yet, strange as the fact may appear, 
DO provision for such an object has ever been made, by 
the guardians of the public welfare. Napoleon, indeed, 
established the school of St. Denis, for educating the 
daughters of his legion of honor ; but this was conducted 
on an imperfect plan, and very limited in its operation. 

The founder of this institution was early impressed 
with the importance of female education. Her views on 
this subject are expressed Jn a small volume published 
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: name and writing of Miss Edgeworth, are known to 
L almost every child of our country, while those of 
- Mad'"' Belloc, and Mad"' Montgolfier, are by no means 
famihar to most American readers. These two la- 
. I dies, with a singular devotion of friendship, mutually 
- : share in fortune, literary labor, and fame.* They 

■ have been connected with M. JuUien, one of the most 
: . eDligbtened men of the age, in conducting the Revue 

i Encyclopedique, a distinguished Literary Journal of 



of the schools and charitablei nstitutions of France ; 
: and the literature of their country is enriched by their 
valuable and joint productions.t 

* Madame Belloc in a letter to myself says : " Pai poor aide one 
autrcmoif meOlenr que moi, et plus capable d'accomplir: c'est une 
uakj one sceur d'adoption, avec laquelle, depuis douze ans, je suis i 
moiag de tout ; peines, plaisirs, travanx, famdles, nous avons tout en 
commane. C'est en son nom autant qu'au mien que je i^ous remerci6 de 
Totre lettre, et que ie reclame un peu de votre amiti^. J'aime ^ pens^e 
on'avec irons^ Haaame, nous nous trouverons comme avec Madame 
Willard, li^ d'une longue et ancienne amiti6 parde profonds rapporte 
de pens^ et de gout." 

t For forth^ notice of these ladies, the reader is referred to Urs. 
Willard's " Joomal, and Letters from France and England." 
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This edition is conrndeFabl j enlarged, and, I flatter myselfi 
will be found improyed. 

The work consists of the fdlowing parts : 

L PRELIMINARY VIEWS ON EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 
IL PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ni. INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 
IV. ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

V. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
VL THE PROFESSION OP TEACHING. 

The subject of Physical Education is treated of more at 

t *i ^ J' 1_ mi T i 1 J 



Religious Education, and on Teaching, were designed as an in- 
troduction to a volume which I had intended to Imve published 
before this, as a sequel to the Lectures to Young Ladies." 

The proposed object of this volume is, the consideration cf 
the duties cf females after completing their school education^ and 
in the varums relations of life. Tms intended publication has 
not been delayed through indifference to the cause to which so 
great a portion of my iue has been devoted, but because there 
teemed to be an immediate want of elementary works in some 
departments of education, which, from experience in teaching, 
I was led to think I might in some measure supply. My Lec- 
tures on Botany requir^ considerable additions, in order to sup- 
ply the information soufifhtfor by the more advanced student: 
and this enlargement of that work, again creates the necessity 
for a loss expensive book for younger pupils, and for common 
schools. A Chemistry and (leology for beginners were needed, 
to render instruction in those branches of natural science more 
common and familiar ; and to the preparation of these works, 
especially the former, considerable time has been devoted. In 
addition to these labors, has been that of editing the excellent 
work of Madame Necker de Saussure on «* Progressive Educa- 
tion," which will be a valuable precursor to the one which I de- 
sign to offbr my sex upon their peculiar duties. Whether this, 
my fbvorito plan, will ever be accomplished, must, like all our 
projects, depend on the will of an overruling Providence, at 
whoso disposal are the life, health, and reason of man. But 
thoiigli I may not bo permitted to be useAil in the manner I 
could wisli, I have the nappiness of belicvinsp, that when those 
K who art> now active in the cause of female improvement, shall 
have passed away, the impulse which the female mind has re- 
oeivea, will urge fbrward from among the sex, new and abler 
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. advocates, who will exert a more powerful influence in fkvor of 
truth and virtue. 

As novelists and poets, women have long been among dis- 
i tinmiished writers ; Uiey have been considered as highly gifted 
wim imagination, and the power of awakening feeling and sym- 
pathy by the creations of fancy. The fondness of the sex for 
readmg works of fiction is proverbial. But are not the authors 
of such works laboring to preplure for the readers of them, that 
kind of food, which, so fkr from rendering the mental system 
strong and healthy, disorders and enfeebles it? Novels and 
poetiy are indeed the flowers of literature ; they aflbrd opportu- 
nity for the display of genius, and are pleasant companions for 
an idle or heavy hour. They may exhibit virtue in an attractive 
light, and inspire a kind of enthusiasm in the reader to imitate 
tSe noble examples of heroes and heroines. But I would appeal 
to the experience of every female who has indulged herself much 
in this kind of reading, whether, after the excitement of feeling 
occasioned by the perusal of some fascinating novel, she has re- 
turned to the realities of life with a spirit csdmed, and prepared 
to meet its realities with fortitude and resignation? or whether 
she has not at such times experienced a distaste, almost amount- 
ing to disgust, for the homely beings with whom reality sur- 
rounded her, and for the everv day scenes of USs ? And has it not 
required a strong and painful eflbrt to regain that mental equi- 
librium 80 necessary for prudent conduct and amiable deport* 
ment? 

** For yet, alas ! the real ills of life, 
Prepared for patient, long, laborious strife, 
Claim the full vigor of a mind prepared, 
It^ guide experiencCf and truth its guard." 

The virtues which appear with eclat on the pa£;es of fictiooy 
are not the hufnble, unobtrusive ones of common life, and which, 
in reali^ demand the grreatest eflbrts, and exhibit the best regiu 
lated nunds ; — ^the tria^ which excite our sympathy in these cre- 
atioDB of fancy are seldom those of real life. False views are 
tfavs given of our own duties, and what we ought to expect from 
othen. 

At the time when that wonderful genius, Walter Scott, was 
producinfiT one novel after another with a rapidity which his read? 
en coula scarcely keep pace with, a young married lady whose 
taste strongly inclined her to works of this nature, but who had 
abstained from reading them, lest they might interfere with her 
new domestic duties, was induced, by the wishes of her hus- 
band, to commence with him the Waverley novels for their 
evening reading : but the pages were far too fascinating to be 
laid aside at the usual hoiur tor repose ; there was no cessation 
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of interest until the volumes were closed. An infant son lay in 
his cradle beside the mother, who, too conscientious to keep an 
attendant awake for these novel-reading vigils, attempted her- 
self to watch the child. But, though quiet, he was sometiines 
hungry ; and nature admonished him, that, in the cold of a win- 
ter's night, he ought to be warmed and cherished in a mother's 
arms, and he would sometimes cry ; — perhaps at the very mo- 
ment when Jeannie Deans was about to make her eloquent ap- 
peal to the queen, the infant would make his plea for a mothers 
care : the story must then be broken off, while, with a feeling of 
disappointment, almost amounting to impatience, the maternal 
duties were performed. But the healthy and beautiful child 
was seized with an acute disease, which terminated in his re- 
moval ftrom this world ; and though the mother could not accuse 
herself of actual neglect, she was conscious of having had her 
thoughts too much diverted from her child, by the fictitious 
scenes in which she had permitted her imagination to rove. She 
was wholly unprepared to meet such an affliction ; and, turning 
from novels to her Bible, sought for peace and consolation in the 
promises of Him who is the resurrection and the life." Those 
books which had drawn her thoughts ftom her lovely infant, she 
could not, for a long time endure to behold ; and from thence 
forward she renounced them all, in the settled conviction, that 
females, especially when young, by indulging in novel-readia^i 
do in a degree unfit themselves for the proper discharge of then 
duties. 

Those who are gifCed with the power to influence the minds 
of their fellow-beings, should beware how they exert this in- 
fluence ! Is it enough that they amuse, astonish, and delight 
mankind ? This, too, the mountebank or opera-dancer may do. 
But as sure as there is a fliture state of retribution, so there is a 
moral influence to be exerted by every human bein^, according 
to the measure of his abilities. And where can this mfluence M 
more powerfbUy, more extensively exercised, than through the 
medium of the press ? Althoueh our voice be feeble, yet if oar 
testimony is on the side of trutn, it may have an influence on the 
fbeble-mmded, even greater than more powerflil accents. It will 
be heard when we shall be removed to another tribunal than that 
of literarv criticism, where the flashes of genius are too often 
preferred to the light of virtue. But in that great and last tri- 
bunal, we shall be judged according to the motives with which 
we have written, and not the ability with which we have exe- 
cuted our task. A. H. L. P. 
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THE FEMALE STUDENT. 



PART I. 
PREUMmABT Views on Education in c»xnebai. 
LECTURE I. 



Departure of the principal. 

My Dear Pupils, 

We assemble to-day under new and interesting ciroum* 
stances ; the Principal of our Institution has bade us adieu, 
ind in leaving her native country for a season, she has 
^trusted me with her duties and responsibilities towards 
fou. Every receding wave is d©w bearing her from us, 
ind her loved and cherished institution. The affectionate 
md admonitory words which she spake, at parting, are yet 
Vesh in our minds ; and we, like the Ephesians, when St. 
Paul tore himself from them, sorrow most of all lest we may 
!ee her face no more. But let us hope that her life may 
i)e preserved, and that she may be restored to us with 
•enewed health, and a mind enriched by observations of 
he state of female education in foreign countries, and 
»nth increased facilities for usefulness in her own. 
2 
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Appeal to the pupils. 

I behold in the kind and afTectionate expression of the 
youthful countenances before me, that with all the frank* 
ness of your years, you are ready to give your love and 
confidence. I shall need them to encourage me in the 
performance of my duties. But a few short years ago, and 
like you I was looking forward with joyous anticipatioil 
to the opening scenes of life; they did, indeed, open fair 
and bright, but death entered the sanctuary where were 
garnered up my hopes and my affections, and swept them 
into the grave. As the shipwrecked mariner, afler a night 
of tempest, awakes to the consciousness that he is lefl 
alone upon the wide waters, so did I find myself a solitary 
being on the ocean of life. I would willingly have 
yielded myself up as a waif and wreck, with nothing to do 
and nothing to hope for ; but reason and religion came 
to my aid, and conducted me into the port of usefulness 
and duty. Here I see many young immortals needing my 
care and instruction : this surely ought to be sufficient to 
rouse and call into action all the faculties of my soul ! Ii 
devoting myself to your improvement I shall enjoy a con- 
sciousness of being useful, which, when connected with a 
proper dependence on Divine aid, can impart that " peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away." Yet, 
standing as I now do, tl^ representative of so many pa- 
rents, charged with their anxieties and duties, and with 
the general superintendence of a little community, com- 
bining so great a variety of character and disposition, I 
cannot but feel an anxious solicitude lest I may not fulfil 
the expectations of the public^ of the teachers and pupils 
of the institution, and especially the requirements of 
own conscience. But may I not count upon each one of 
you as a friend, ready to give me your encouragement and 
aid upon all occasions when they can be useful ? These 
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MieisioM, tftjr #e«r popik, will be many; to yon I mast 
jook for ifidastrj) to sastain bj your improFemeiit the 
^tracti^r the institution •has already acquired. Yoo nraat 
lid Hie in mbintainiog good order and discii^iae, and by 
Ifour obedience and affsctionate deportment, towards yonr 
»aehers, in renderibg tfaeir dudes pleasant. 

It is my intention to devoie a portion of time, on eaeb 
Satarday, lo giving general instmetion on subjects eon^ 
lected with literature, morals, and religion. In these 
[iectures, I propose to consider the nature and objects of 
education, tbe various branches of study, with their prac^ 
ical application, female manners and accomplishments, 
uid the peculiar duties of woman in her domestic relations, 
owards society, and towards her Maker. It is of vast 
raportance that you should entertain just views of the 
learing whicb the ideas yOu now acquire, and the habits 
xm now form, will have upon your future destinies both 
br time and eternity. As I look around upon so many 
oung and happy faces, and consider the changres which a 
ew years will produce, my emotions are too powerful for 
xpression. I see in the gay, unreflecting girl, the future 
nfe, the mother, and the candidate for immortality, hav- 
Dg power not only over her own destiny, but capable of 
rielding vast influence over other immortal beings. Im- 
pressed as these solemn realities are upon my.mind, I may, 
it times, seem to expect from you too much seriousness 
ind reflection, at an age when gayety and thoughtlessness 
re so natural. 

Far be from me the wish to check tbe spontaneous 
beerfulness of your young hearts, to see you sorrowful 
nd desponding, or to expect in you an unnatural preco- 
ity of judgment and forethought. The world will sooii 
nongh change the buoyancy of youthful glee into heavi«> 
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Triali of women. 

umb* Eojojy then, this spring time of your existence, tUm 
ttorning of life ; but enjoy with nuxieration, and e^m 
•Ofnetbing from the exuberance of your enu>tionSy to softer 
andebeer the sober and pensive season, which, should yoi|r 
lirei be spared, will as assuredly follow, as evening follows 
flMning, or as spring is succeeded by autumn. ShouU 
yoa see a group of happy children, sporting near the bordor 
of some dreadful precipice, which they in their childisli 
glee heeded not, would you think it unkind to check them 
in their mirth, in order to point out their danger ? Or, if 
one should chance to have strayed to the verge of the 
precipice, would you hesitate to seize him even somewhat 
roughly, in order to save him from destruction ? Think it 
not, then, my dear girls, unkind in those, who by the light 
of experience, see dangers to you invisible, if they raise a 
warning voice, if they give a temporary check to your 
gayety, in order to avert evils which they see impending 
over you. The eye of experience sees before you trials of 
virtue, affliction, pain, and death ; and after death 
cometh the judgment/' In view of these solemn and mo- 
mentous interests, I cannot but watch with deep anxiety 
and solicitude, even your slightest actions ; these, though 
individually of little consequence, appear of vast import- 
ance when considered as indications of future character. 

All human beings must suffer pain, and sorrow : but oa 
woman do the evils incident to human existence fall with 
peculiar force. Her heart is sensitive, and her spirits are 
easily elated or depressed : the delicacy of her nervous 
system subjects her to agitations to which man, favored by 
greater physical strength, and more firmness of nerve, i» 
exempt. Subject to caprice, she needs the balance of 
intellectual discipline ; and; above all, does she require the 
lUd of religious principles to enable her to overcome the 
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Life ¥rill be as it has been. 

weakness to which her mind, owing to a peculiar physical 
organiz&iion, is subject. 

How much of pain and sickness is the delicate fVame 
Df woman called to endure ! What is more trying to th6 
mind than personal suffering ? She must experience the 
inguish of watching over the distresses of others ; of wit-* 
nessiBg death in its triumph over the objects of her affec- 
tions. Yes, you whose hearts now beat high with expec- 
tation, who are eager to pluck the rosebuds of delight with 
srhich the world is tempting you, are to see the flowers 
wither in your hands, and to feel yourselves pierced with 
Jie thorns which are now concealed from your view. You 
nay be destined to watch over the couch of sick and 
lying friends, of parents, brothers and sisters, and per- 
liaps to perform the last sad offices for some of these your 
Mimpanions, who are. now before you glowing with health 
ind beanty. Some of you will mourn over dying children, 
iome will experience the sorrows and desolation of widow* 
lood ; and all sooner or later will taste of death, the 
iommcm lot of mortals. 

Id uttering these predictions I am not arrogating to 
nyself a supernatural foresight ; life, with some slight 
rariations, will be to you, as to those who have gone before 
fou. The smaller circumstances, the filling up of the pic- 
ure, time only will exhibit, but the outlines are too darkly 
ind plainly shaded not to be manifest to the prophetic eye 
>f experience. Within the last seven years, many pupils 
whom I have been accustomed to meet in this place, and 
irho like you were full of hope and anticipation, have gone 
brth into the world, only to prove its vanity and falsehood. 
Some have felt the bitterness arising from the conscious- 
lew of having bestowed their young affections upon un- 
vortby objects; some have pined in secret over a hopeless 
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LECTURE II. 

It is of great importance that you should understand 
your own characters, the motives which are now most 
powerful in influencing your conduct, and the prepara- 
tions you are making for futurity, both as it respects this 
life and that which is to come. And yet, how few young 
persons do reflect deeply upon these things; how often 
are they careless of the seeds which may be taking root 
ID their minds. What should we think of a farmer, who 
was either idle in spring, or indifferent whether good seed, 
or such as would bring forth useless, noxious weeds, were 
sown upon his grounds? But what is the product of a 
farm, compared with the fruits of the human mind ? The 
ibrmer, like all worldly goods, transient and perishable; 
the latter, treasured up in the great record of human 
actions, and made the criterion by which the destiny of 
the immortal soul is fixed for eternity. 

Let us suppose each one of you asking herself. For what 
purpose am I placed in this institution, and how am I 
improving the advantages here offered me? After search- 
ing into your own hearts, let conscience make her report ; 
happy indeed are those who will not stand self-accused at 
that tribunal of moral feeling, which the Almighty has 
established in your own minds for the regulation of your 
conduct 

The different individuals now before me, with respect 
to their peculiar views, motives, and characters, may per* 
btps with propriety be arranged into four classes. Some of 
jfoa may think me severe in what I am going to say^ but 
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Effects of seif-indulgenoe. 

and noble actions. Their descendants, enriched by 
, commerce^ and manufactures, are, it is to be feared, 
lerating from tlie lolly character which was exhibited 
^ fathers of the revolution, and their unostentatious 
^ and sisters. And yet wealth does not, necessarily 
pi the mind : when properly used, it furnishes the 
s of doing goq^to others ; of assisting to promote the 
designs of such as possess vast benevolence, with- 
le pecuniary means of carrying their plans into effect, 
th enables its possessors to purchase valuable books, 
it interesting works of nature and art, to gain assist^ 
from the talents and information of others, and be- 
the leisure for mental cultivation, 
ut how do idle and careless pupils view the wealth 
1 their parents are careful shall follow them to this 
Lt? How do they spend the money thus lavished 
them ? — Besides furnishing themselves on all com- 
>ccasions with those eatables so injurious to health, 
onsequently to mental energy, we see some descend- 
fen to bribe domestics to purchase dainties, at times 
3 a manner forbidden by the rules of the institution 1 
are the hours not appropriated to study spent by such 
il ? in writing letters to gladden the hearts of absent 
Is 7 in looking into the state of her wardrobe, and 
ing such articles of dress, as may need it ? in putting 
ora in order 1 in paying and receiving the visits of an 
isting and intelligent friend ? in the perusal of instruc- 
ooks, or in anticipating some of the coming school 
ises in order to be prompt in all her duties? Would 
[ might believe that thus all of you did spend the 
which are at your own disposal ; but however un- 
mt the thought, it cannot be disguised that such 
IS are very differently passed by the idle and careless. 
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Efiects of self-indulgeDoe. Pocket-money. 

Sboald we enter the room of such t pupil on t 
Wedoesday or Saturday afternoon, we migh^ aee ait^ 
ting bj a basket of nuts, fruit, or confectionary — her dreil 
slatternly, her hair disordered, and the appearance of bet 
i^artment in perfect harmony with that of its mistreaSi 
Dismissing this disgusting picture, let us consider the effiMSI 
of such sensual indulgence. Our young miss awakes ill 
the morning with a head*ache, she goes to the break feBt» 
table with a loathing forsimple and wholesome food ; when 
the bell rings for study she sits down with a listless and 
racant mind, opens a book, looks upon the page, and pen. 
haps reads the words ; but if she attempts to investigato' t 
subject which requires any effort of mind, she finds herself 
inadequate to the task. At length the hour for recitation 
arrives, and the idle and careless pupil appears before her 
teacher and classmates with the degraded sense of her 
own mental inferiority, and stammers out an excuse about 
the head-ache, want of time, &.c. We might follow thid 
same pupil to the public examination, and see her exposing 
her ignorance to the chagrin of her friends, the mortifica* 
tion of her teacher, and her own confusion. I have al- 
ready dwelt longer upon this character than I intended ; 
much more might with truth be said, to heighten the de^ ' 
formity of the picture, but I gladly turn from it ; but if any 
can see in it her own likeness, let me hope that she may 
be induced to throw aside those habits so injurious to men» 
tal improvement, and attempt to render herself worthy of 
a dignified and honorable station in society. 

At the tender moment of parting with a daughter, ta 
leave her among strangers, a father is very apt, as a last 
act of kindness, to bestow a liberal amount of pocket* 
money ; and the mother and sisters often feel themselves 
bound to show their affection by enclosing money in letters. 



Objects of the gay and fashionable. 

41a8y they Uttle know the injury of this ill-judged kindness, 
sapecially oq Ihose who are addicted to self-indtiigence. 

The next olass of pupils whiqh we are to consider in« 
blades the^ay and fashionable ; those whose highest ob- 
jeet in the attainment of an education is to enable them- 
lelves to show qjf in circles of fashion, to seem to he amiable 
ud learned, instead of b^ing so. We often see such ex"> 
liibiting, in the pursuit of certain branches of education, a 
becoming diligence : they are faithful to their lessons in 
music, dancing, drawing; and, stimulated by the wish of 
making a figure at examinations, they are sometimes found 
imong the best scholars in literary branches. In attend- 
ince upon a Bible class or public worship, such pupils are 
^neraJly remiss, and in the performance of moral duties, 
we often see a great deficiency. They are usually want- 
ing in meekness and lowliness of mind. If a schoolmate is 
unfashionable in her dress, or rustic in her manners, she 
meets with their neglect ; or, if a teacher, occupied with 
higher objects than personal decoration, appears dressed 
in a manner not correspondent with the latest fashions, 
too often do this class of pupils show what is their stand- 
ard of merit by pertness and disrespect. We shall con- 
sider hereafter the tendency of an undue regard to fashion 
aud fashionable accomplishments. In the mean time, 
may those who are conscious of erring in this respect, 
think seriously upon the subject, and strive to gain more 
just views of the qualities which form a dignified and 
elevated character. 

But there is a third class of pupils who have a higher 
standard of merit than fashion, and who are above the 
gross enjoyments, the listless ennui which marks a certain 
class of school -girls. There are those, who, early imbued 
with virtuous principles, and a regard to moral obligations, 
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would grieve to be found wanting in any duty towaHi 
their parents, their teachers, or their companions. Sncl 
pupils are exemplary in their deportment, and obedient to 
rules ; they endeavor to make the most of the advantage 
bestowed upon them ; and like the young roan, who, aftei 
enumerating his many virtues, asked our Saviour, what 
lack I yetf" such may complacently suppose they are 
doing all that can be required of them; — and yet, one 
thing they lack : 

" He builds too low who builds beneath the skies." 
There is a higher and a holier motive than even duty to a 
parent or a friend, or benevolence to our fellow creatures ; 
piety operating upon the heart is the vital principle which 
gives energy to all its virtues. 

The fourth and last class of pupils, are those, who, m- 
fluenced by the hopes of the gospel, act not with reference 
to this world only, but to eternity. I am aware that be- 
tween the two latter classes of pupils it is often difficult to 
discriminate ; and far be it from me to sit in judgment 
upon the motives of any — to say of any individual, she is 
merely a moralist, and of another, she is pious, (rod, who 
knows the secret motives of all, seeth those who serve him 
in sincerity and singleness of heart. *' Not every one that 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father in heaven." It is 
not to those who are loud in professions, who forsake their 
own duties in order to watch the conduct of others ; it is 
not to those who virtually say, " Stand by, I am holier 
than thou,'* that we must look as the patterns of Christian 
character. Blessings are pronounced upon the meek and 
lowly, the poor in heart, the peacemakers, and they who 
suffer for righteousness' sake. 

The members of this institution who profess to be foK 
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Their example. Christ associating with sinners. 

bvers of Christ, ought to be aware of their high respon- 
sibilities. Your example may invite others to seek that 
religion which they see producing in you, good fruits ; or 
it may disgust them, if accompanied with forbidding and 
unpleasant manners. To each of you, the question should 
often arise : What should be my walk and conversation 
under my present circumstances ? how may I, while here, 
adorn the religion I profess ? Surrounded as you are by 
gay, and often thoughtless companions, by those who can- 
not appreciate your motives of action, it may seem to you 
a subject of doubt, whether you should not wholly with- 
draw yourselves from society, rather than incur the haz- 
ard of lowering your own standard of duty, or of losing 
your own seriousness amid surrounding levity. 

The Scriptures command Christians to come out from 
the world, to separate themselves from it. Yet our Sa- 
viour himself familiarly associated with publicans and sin- 
ners — he went to their entertainments, and conversed with 
them in public places. At Cana of Galilee we find him 
attending a wedding, and promoting the festivities of the 
occasion, by miraculously changing water into wine. The 
Pharisees indeed reproach him for these things ; they fol- 
low him in his hours of social intercourse, and point the 
finger of scorn, because he associates with sinners. Yet 
the meek and humble Jesus is not deterred from his pur- 
pose. We see him seated, not among a few who already 
esteemed themselves righteous, but with the multitude; 
we hear him, in mild and gentle accents, telling them to 
knock and the door of mercy shall be opened, to ask and 
they shall receive, to repent and they shall be forgiven, to 
go in peace and sin no more. His kind and attractive 
manner first drew the heart towards him, and then to the 
doctrine which he taught. 

3 
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How, tLeo. Tou mij ask, are we to separate ourselrcf ■ 
from tbe world ? We answer, br pietj. meekness, and i 
readiness to do good to others, and in all things to adorn 
jour pro^e&^^on ; it is thus that you should distimgitish or t 
separate vourselres, being " while in, above the worM." b 
You need not fear to follow the example of tour SaTioar, i 
who mixed with tbe multitude, that he might do them to 
good ; and although you have not the power of working i 
miracles, you may do much towards healing the moral dis- | 
ea^es of your thoughtless companions, by seeking occt- i 
sions to give them good counsel, and proving by your own t 
conduct that ** the ways of wisdom are pleasant, and all : 
her paths peace." e 

This institution has at all times numbered among its 
members many professors of religion. These have ex- 
erted a most salutary influence upon other pupils ; yet had 
they always ccinsidered their obligations to let their light 
so shine, that others, seeing their good works, might glo- 
rify their Father in heaven," their influence might still 
more extensively have been felt. Some have yielded too 
much to the example of the merely fashionable, the gay, 
and the trifling, and instead of firmly standing upon the 
ground of Christian duty, and refusing to countenance any 
tiling contrary to Christian obligation, they have seemed 
almost fearful of being recognised as professors of reli- 
gion, and with the disciple who denied his Lord^ to say by 
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[Christian duty. Saint PauL 

heir practice, "We know not the man." In some cases, 
»ious and conscientious pupils, disgusted with the levity 
ind frivolity of some of their fellow-students, have coldly 
vithdrawn from any intercourse with them, and in conse- 
[uence have gained the reputation of being morose and 
mamiable. A feeling of mutual jealousy and dislike 
las thus taken the place of that confidence and affection 
vhich ought to prevail among members of the same insti- 
ation. 

You will at once see the evils which must result from 
Qch a state of things ; and permit me to hope that the 
lions members of the institution will unite with me in en- 
leavoring to lead the thoughtless to reflection, and to 
ilevate the tone of moral and religious feeling among us. 
(ut that you may be useful, you must make yourselves 
igreeable — ^join in innocent recreations, and do not de- 
pise externa] graces, or a suitable attention to dress and 
iccomplishments. Be mild and courteous, dignified and 
exemplary, and you will command an influence which nei- 
her wealth nor fashion can gain ; an influence over the 
learts of those around you, and thus have it in your power 
o arouse the idle and careless to a sense of duty, to en* 
brce upon the gay and thoughtless higher and better mo« 
ives, and to convince those who depend merely on a cold 
norality, that human virtue is but a shadow when unac- 
XNnpanied by religious affections. 

Sl Paul, like his divine Master, became "all things to 
Jl men, that he might by all means save some." " Never," 
ays an English writer,* " was man more deeply versed 
ban he, in the knowledge of the ways which lead to the 
lUman heart ; and never was man more disposed by prin* 
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ciple and by feeling to apply that knowledge to the be- 
nevolent purpose of opening the heart to the influence of 
the truth which saves and sanctifies. Who would attempt 
to portray the character of Paul (or who would recognise 
the likeness if attempted) without the kindness, the gen- 
tleness, the suavity, and sympathy which he himself copied 
from the model of absolute perfection V* May you, my dear 
Christian pupils, in these respects, imitate St. Paul, even 
as he imitated Christ. 



LECTURE III. 

Nature and Objects of Education, 

The true end of education is to prepare the young for 
the active duties of life, and to enable them to fill with 
propriety those stations to which, in the providence of God, 
they may be called. This includes also a preparation for 
eternity ; for we cannot live well, even in this world, with- 
out those dispositions of heart which are necessary to fit ufl 
for heaven. To discharge aright the duties of life, re- 
quires, not only that the intellect shall be enlightened, but 
that the heart shall be purified. A mother does not pe^ 
form her whole duty, even when, in addition to providing 
for the wants of her children, and improving their unde^ 
standing, she sets before them an example of justice and 
benevolence, of moderation in her own desires, and a 
command over her own passions : this may be all that ib 
required of a heathen mother ; but the Christian female 
must go with her little ones to Jesus of Nazareth, to 
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In what Education consists. 

his blessing ; she must strive to elevate the minds of her 
offspring by frequent reference to a future state ; she must 
teach them to hold the world and its pursuits in subser- 
viency to more important interests, and to prize above all 
things that peace which, as the world giveth not^ neithejr 
can it take away. 

Thus comprehensive, my dear girls, is education ; it 
consists in training the body to healthful exercises, and 
elegant accomplishments , in cultivating and developing the 
nental powers, in regulating the passions , and above ail. 
In forming religious habits, M. Julien, in his 'Essai 
General d*Cducation,' says, Education is an apprentice- 
ship for life; its true end, like that of existence, is welk 
i)eing or happiness. But although all men either by ra- 
iection or instinct seek this end, although all desire to be 
lappy, most are ignorant of what happiness really consists 
n, what are the elements which compose it, and the 
Beans of obtaining' it. Reason, observation, and experi. 
mce appear to point out three essential and necessary ele- 
□ents of happiness — health of body, elevation of soul, an4 
cultivation of inteUeet.'' 

Many appear to think that the whole business of a 
eacher is to impart instruction in the different branches 
»f learning. This is far from being the most anxious 
K>ncern of one who realizes the importance of early di9« 
;ip]ine of the passions, and of early associations upon the 
noral character. Instruction, or the communication of 
iterary and scientific knowledge, is, indeed, but a small 
lart of education ; for a person may be learned, and yet 
ave been very badly educated. The great thing is to 
end forth into the world those who are fitted for the vari- 
ous exigencies of life : had we the prescience to know 
lieae, did we know what would be the future situation of 
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each one of you, we might proceed somewhat differently io 
our efforts for your improvement ; but uncertain as are the 
events of this changing world, it is not possible to be cer- 
t^n which of your attainments in literature and science, 
or which of your personal accomplishments, will be most 
useful to you hereafter ; or whether these are to be exer- 
cised only for the improvement and delight of the social 
circle, or to be the means of gaining your own support and 
that of others who may be dependent upon you. 

How many females, who once cherished the expecta- 
tion of filling a splendid station in life, have been reduced 
to the necessity of exerting their talents to gain a subsist- 
ence. You are all, probably, acquainted with some such ; 
you may perhaps have heard it remarked of them, that 
their trials, by throwing them upon their own resources, had 
developed the latent powers of their minds, and rendered 
their characters more interesting and valuable. Those of 
you, who now enjoy prosperity, may have no fear that 
your situations will ever change : you may not conceive 
the possibility of suffering those reverses which you have 
witnessed in others. But, riches are proverbially fleeting ; 
a storm at sea may wreck the freighted vessel on which 
your parents depend for wealth ; fire may consume their 
property; the failures of others may involve them; the 
channels of trade may be diverted ; manufacturing inter- 
ests may decline, or landed estates may sink in value ; — 
upon these, and a thousand other chances, does the un- 
certain tenure of worldly wealth depend. 

Some of you may expect distinction on account of 
friends high in official stations, but long before you are 
prepared to take an active part in life, they may have 
sunk into obscurity. In this country, of all others, the 
distinction which arises from public offices is the most 
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k resonrce in adversity. Encoaragement for the depressed. 

transient and uncertain. We see a man holding the 
bighest offices in the government, and his family courted 
and flattered on account of the power and influence which 
this gives him. But this same individual, by a change of 
public sentiment, or some new movement of the political 
machine, is soon deprived of his honors, his family are 
neglected and forgotten, while their pretended friends are 
bastling onwards to pay their court to the rising fortunes 
of another, who becomes for his short hour ** lord of the 
ascendant." 

How important, then, that all of you should provide 
yourselves with resources against a day of change ! These 
resources you are now in a situation to secure, in the at- 
tainment of that knowledge, and those accomplishments^ 
Hrhich the present wealth of your parents place within your 
'each. The above suggestions should also induce those 
A'ho possess present advantages, to treat with attention such 
IS are less favored by fortune, but who deserve respect for 
heir morals and talents, and whose friendship may, at 
lome future period, confer honor and distinction. 

There are among those who now listen to me, some 
vho have early tasted affliction ; some to whom adversity 
s familiar; these, perhaps, have been . accustomed to re- 
gard themselves as destined to glide through life in obscu« 
ity, unnoticed and unknown. But the tempest may have 
)owed you to the earth only that you may arise strength- 
med and invigorated. You have seen a slender plant 
Irooping its head and lying low beneath the blast ; but the 
storm passed, and the plant raised itself up, exhibiting 
new verdure and strength. Even so it may be with you, 
when the clouds which darken your young days shall clear 
away, and a brighter sky reveal to you paths of usefulness 
and honor. In your future prosperity^ you may be able to 
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assist by your bounty, and honor by your notice, some who 
DOW pass by you with neglect. Take courage, then, and 
remember that to a certain degree, especially in our owi 
country, every one is, in a degree, the ** artificer of his own 
fortune." 

Can we find no cause why the children of the rich, 
setting out in life under the most favorable circumstances, 
often sink into insignificance, while their more humUe 
competitors, struggling against obstacles, rise higher and 
higher, till they become elevated in proportion to their 
former depression? Have we never beheld a plant grow 
weak and sickly from excess of care, while the mountain 
pine, neglected and exposed to fierce winds and raging 
tempests, took strong root, and grew into a lofty tree, de- 
lighting the eye by its strength and beauty ? If we look 
into our state legislatures, our national congress, and the 
highest executive and judicial officers in the country, we 
do not find these places chiefly occupied by those who 
were born to wealth, or early taught the pride of aristo- 
cratic distinctions. Most of the distinguished men of oar 
country have made their own fortunes ; most of them began 
life, knowing that they could hope for no aid or patronage, 
but must rely solely upon the energies of their own mindu 
and the blessing of God. 

Ask the cheers of our colleges, and other seminaries 
of learning for boys, which of their students are most 
distinguished for morality and talents — they will not) 
generally speaking, point to the sons of the rich and the 
great, to those who feel that they already possess suffi* 
cient recommendations to the favor of the world ; — no, we 
shall be told that the highest places are oflen filled by 
■tudents who are struggling against difficulties in the ac- 
quisition of that intellectual wealth which they prize above 
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Wisdom and knowledge. 

all earthly blessings, and by means of which they hope to 
render themselves respected and useful. Similar facts 
may be witnessed in female institutions : nor need we look 
beyond our own walls to see instances of minds debased 
and enervated by the consciousness of wealth and the idea 
that this alone can procure honor and respect. But can 
you feel esteem for a fellow-pupil, who, spending her time 
in idleness, exhibits in her conversation and school exer- 
cises a vacant intellect t And when such a one shall go 
out into the world, to mingle in society with the wise and 
intelligent, will her money compensate for her want of 
knowledge ! True her society may be courted by the 
mercenary ; but she cannot avoid perceiving the motives 
which influence them. Could we, my dear pupils, read 
the hearts of many who live in splendor, we should see 
them writhing under the mortifying consciousness of their 
own real insignificance. 

Some of you may be ready to exclaim, is wealth then a 
curse, and are we to esteem ourselves less fortunate than 
if we were poor and depressed in circumstances ? Far be 
it from me to teach you to be ungrateful for the blessings 
bestowed by Providence — as blessings should you consider 
wealth and honorable connections: but you should remem- 
ber too that superior privileges lay upon you greater respon- 
sibilities ; and I am happy to say that, in this institution, 
many of its most exemplary and industrious pupils have 
been young ladies of high expectations. It is when we find 
wealth little prized for its own sake, and valued chiefly for 
the opportunities it affords of acquiring knowledge and ren- 
dering its possessor useful, that we feel a true respect for 
its possessor. 

You perceive how wide and extended a field is that of 
education, involving, as it does, your temporal and eternal 
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interests. "Get wisdom*^ says the wise king of Israel, 
" and with all thy getting, get understanding. When 
wisdom entereth into the heart, and knowledge is pleasant 
unto thy soul, discretion shall preserve thee, understanding 
shall keep thee. They will hear and increase in learnings 
and they that have understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels. The knowledge of wisdom shall be sweet unto 
thy soul ; and when thou hast found it, there shall be a 
reward, and thy expectation shall not he cut off J* The 
knowledge which you are to gain is as various as are the 
works of God, and the laws of which govern these works. 
The wisdom of which the sacred writer speaks, implies 
something more than the knowledge of human sciences ; — 
the control and right direction of our passions, the know- 
ledge of our own hearts, and above all, the knowledge of 
God, constitute true wisdom. 

While you are making acquisitions in the various 
branches of study, or in other words, gaining knowledge, 
do not neglect to seek that wisdom, without which, know- 
ledge is worse than useless. Talents and learning without 
wisdom are like fire, or instruments of death in the hand 
of a madman ; desolation and destruction to all that is 
good and truly valuable in morals and religion mark the 
progress of those whose minds are thus unbalanced. They 
are the moral Siroccos which, with blighting influence, 
occasionally sweep over the intellectual world. How 
gloomy to behold one of the noblest works of the Creator, 
a human mind, employing its high powers in cursing its 
fellow-beings by leading them insidiously from the paths 
of virtue ! or with the boldness of the fallen angels, openly 
daring the Almighty by trampling on his laws, and calling 
on others to follow its impious career ! Such has been 
the course of some whose infectious writings come to us. 
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Stamped with the seal of genius and fashion. Talents 
have been blindly worshipped, and the fearful tendency of 
some works of genius has been unseen, amid the splendid 
coruscations of intellect which have accompanied them. 
But the lightning is not less dreadful for its brilliancy, nor 
the Kalmia less poisonous for the splendid beauty of its 
coloring. To be badly great, is to be cursed indeed ; far 
better would it be to live and die in humble mediocrity, 
than to shine, only to mislead ; to exhibit great powers of 
mind, only to show the abuse of them. It is then of infi- 
nite importance that moral improvement should keep pace 
mth intellectual attainments, and thus will the treasures 
>f knowledge conduce to the good of society, and to that 
)f the individual who possesses them. 

Our object in the following Lectures, will be to con- 
sider how you may best attain those qualifications which 
ivill fit you for the duties of life, and for enjoying happi- 
ness hereafter. You are all gifted by the Great Creator 
)f mankind with rational and immortal minds. But a few 
^ears ago, you were thoughtless and gay children. You 
do not remember when you first began to think ; that pe- 
riod is involved in as much mystery as the darkness of the 
grave. The dawning of the human intellect, like that of 
ihe natural day, is gradual and undefined. Memory, stray- 
ing in the twilight of childhood, imperceptibly finds her- 
self lost in the darkness of infancy. That children think 
much, and admire the bright and beautiful objects around 
them, long before they can by words express the opera- 
tions of their minds, is plainly manifested : we have no 
reason, however, to believe that infants are moral agents. 
It is when the child begins to inquire, What am 1 ? who 
made me ? for what purpose am I created V that he be- 
comes an accountable being. 
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The child looks upwards, he beholds the glorious sun 
and moon, the brilliant canopy of heaven glitt«ring with 
its spangled myriads ; he looks upon the earth, and sees 
the majestic mountain, the expanse of waters, he beholds 
the sweet flowers, which seem to speak to his heart bj 
their fragrance, no less than to delight his eyes by their 
beautiful and delicate coloring ; he contemplates the tow- 
ering oak and the verdant carpet beneath his feet, he 
listens, and his ear brings to his soul the rush of waters, 
the dashing of the ocean, the murmur of the rivulet, and 
the gentle sighing of the breeze. The animal creation 
fills his heart with joy, the singing of birds, the meekness 
of some domestic animals, and the swiftness and beauty of 
others, all strike his observant mind. But with still more 
interest does he view the intelligent beings around him. 

That lovely and patient one, whose smiles kindled 
the first emotion in his young heart, whose gentle bosom 
had been his pillow, in suffering and in joys ; the many 
kind friends who have been wont to administer to his 
wants, all are around him, and he feels that it is pleasant 
to be alive, to experience so much kindness, to behold so 
many grand and beautiful objects, and to enjoy within 
himself the sportive glee of his heart, and the bounding 
elasticity of his young limbs. 

A few more years, and the season of childhood is over 
— ^the splendid beauties of the intellectual world then dawn 
upon the youth, and his heart beats high with new and 
delightful emotions. New connexions are formed, which 
give to life a new charm, and promise lasting felicity. 
New hopes are awakened, new plans formed, and the 
grand drama of life opens with activity and expectation. 

But again the scene changes ; youth is merged into 
middle age, its brilliant anticipations have been succeeded 
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by sober, perhaps melancholy realities ; — friends of former 
years are gone ; death has taken some, and the chilling 
influence of the world has bl ighted the affections of others. 
The man is pained by the consciousness that his own 
heart has lost something of the warmth and noble gene- 
rosity of youth, while a cautious and calculating prudence 
has become its substitute. 

But the period of activity is now gone ; — it is the or- 
der of nature that maturity shall be followed by decay ; the 
frame loses its vigor : the silver locks, the dim eye, and the 
tottering step mark the period of old age. Nature herself 
seems to be growing old ; the sun has risen upon many 
troublesome days, and the moon has witnessed wearisotne 
nights. He turns from these things which remind him of 
his frequent disappointments, and sighing, exclaims Oh 
that I had wings like a dove, then would I fly away and 
be at rest." Death, which had once appeared so terrible, 
is now by the aged Christian welcomed as the harbinger of 
peace, as the entrance into a new scene of existence, 
where friends will never part nor know distrust, where, 
sinless and happy, all the better feelings of the heart will 
strengthen and expand, until man shall become perfbot 
and glorious as the angels now are. 

Since su«h is our destination, to live on earth a fewre- 
vohring seasons, and then to die, and to be renewed in a state 
of never-ending existence, let us, while preparing for life, 
keep in view the great end for which life is given, and en- 
deavor " so to pass through things temporaly that ~we lose 
not the things etemaV* 
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LECTURE IV. 
Private and Public Education. 

Much has been said and written on the most proper ' 
mode of conducting female education : some have con- 
tended that girls should be brought up under the watch- 
ful eye of maternal care ; while others have considered 
the emulation which springs up where there is rivalship, 
to be important, if not necessary, to the full development 
of the mental powers. "Whether a yoimg lady remain 
with her mother during the period allotted for her educa- 
tion, or whether she go abroad, the character of the latter 
will depend much upon that of the former. The daugh- 
ter's ideas of dress, of expense, of what qualities are to be 
most respected and valued in others, and her religious 
impressions, all will, in some degree, have taken their color 
from this earliest guide. 

It would seem that of all others, a mother was the most 
proper person to superintend the education of a young 
female. The maternal watch is vigilant and active: 
none else can feel the deep and ani^ious solicitude whidi 
marks a mother's care ; and yet this very anxiety, by be- , 
coming too intense, may be injurious to the child. The 
quick imagination of the parent seizes upon the most tri' 
fling indications of future character, and she is alternately 
agonized with fear, or delighted with hope. These stroDg 
emotions are not favorable to a steady and even course of 
education ; for as one or the other feeling prevails, there 
is danger of trifling actions becoming the subjects of inad- 
equate blame or praise. 
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It would seem that in the shade of domestic life, and 
under the care of a wise mother, a young female might 
be most likely to bloom forth, lovely and intelligent, and 
fitted for the discharge of the various duties, which may 
hereafter devolve upon her. This idea has been a favor- 
ite on« with the poet and novelist, who have delighted in 
painting their heroines as combining all the simplicity of 
infancy itself, with the most court-like and elegant man- 
ners ; as entirely ignorant of the world, and yet know- 
ng all of it that is valuable ; as amiable and docile, 
without ever having suffered restraint; as generous and 
lisinte rested, and yet knowing only to be indulged and 
caressed. Now this is all absurd ; reasoning a priori^ we 
ihould say that to know the world, one must have inter- 
^urse with it, and facts show that a young girl, always 
Lept at home, is awkward and constrained in her man- 
lers, often selfish and unamiable in her disposition, and 
gnorant of the customs of society. Her mother may have 
noved in the most refined circles, be intimately acquainted 
^ith the forms and customs of polite intercourse ; she may 
lave been faithful in imparting nhis knowledge, but meire 
ules in this case are of as little use, as it would be for a pupil 
study the theory of drawing and music, without practice. 
Selfishness, pride and conceit are also fostered in the 
nind of one accustomed to feel herself the great centre of 
Lttraction, and to consider every one around her as sub- 
ervient to her pleasure. 

With respect to literary improvement, it may be thought 
bat the quiet of domestic life is peculiarly favorable. We 
fill suppose the mother herself to be entirely competent 
X) instruct in all necessary branches of female education. 
U it certain that she will have the requisite time for super 
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tmt was my astooishment, to behold in this daughter, an 
kward, ignorant girl, with less polish of manners and 
^ information than is ordinarily possessed by children of 
years of age, accustomed to associate with other chil- 
bn, and enjoying the advantages of ordinary schools* 
I who know any thing of instructing, are aware of the 
[ie and patience which is requisite, even for teaching 
child its letters ; add to this reading, spelling, writing, 
ography, grammar, arithmetic, and so on, to the higher 
inches of education, and it will not appear strange that 
is lady, with an extensive circle of acquaintance, and 
feral younger children, should have failed in her attempt 
educate her daughter. Seeing at length the impossi* 
lity of success answerable to her wishes, she placed her 
ughter at a boarding school ; but the confirmed irregu- 
ity of her habits was unfavorable to improvement, and 
idered irksome the systematic rules to which she was 
ejected. She felt, too, the need of those indulgences 
ich home afforded, and which had greatly tended to 
ider her intellect dull and torpid. From these circum* 
Qces, rather than any natural inferiority of mind, her 
provement was not creditable either to herself, or to 
ee under whose care she was placed. 

But may not parents provide private teachers for their 
Idren, and thus keep them under their own observation t 
ubtless this is more practicable where the expense can . 

afforded, than for parents themselves to give regular 
traction. Young persons thus educated, may, with a 
hful instructor, make tolerable proficiency in liter a* 
s ; but there is great danger of their becoming selfish 
I haughty, when all around seem to live for them. If 

care of their education is committed to one person , 
4* 
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who 18 an inmate of their father's family, and whom they 
feel to be a dependant, they may learn to regard their 
teacher as a kind of upper servant, whose interest renders 
it important that they should please them, rather than as 
one who has a right to enforce obedience. It is for this 
and many other reasons which will easily suggest them- 
selves, that the office of governess in a private family is 
often a most irksome and humiliating one ; and that well 
qualified teachers usually prefer the care of a large school, 
with less salary than to subject themselves to the mortifi- 
cations of such a situation. In a city the rich can com* 
mand a great variety of talents, and employ for their chil- 
dren masters at home, in the various branches of education; 
but it is the money, and not the improvement of the pupil, 
which these hourly teachers are most anxious about : and 
besides, where is the beautiful uniformity which the moral 
and intellectual structure should exhibit, when reared by 
a number of independent architects? Would these parents 
build a house in the same manner? or would they not 
rather commit the superintendence to one master builder! 

Educated under the paternal roof, the young can hare 
little idea of a world in which their interests will clash 
with those of others, and where forbearance and self-denial 
will be continually needed. Parents may faithfully warn 
their children of these things ; they may tell them that the 
world will present a scene very different from that in which 
their least complaint receives attention, and their slight- 
est unhappiness meets with sympathy; — but the habit of 
being served and indulged, becomes so strong, that when 
in after years the scene is reversed, and the petted child 
is called upon to sacrifice her own ease and comfort for 
that of others, she finds the task difficult and discoon- 
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png, and either shrinks from the performance of known 
iuties, or becomes unhappy in the discharge of them. 

We see then, that however beautiful the theory of do- 
nestic education, it is not easy in practice. The mother 
lerself, who sets out with the resolution to persevere in 
caching her child, or in superintending her education, 
vill at length feel that there are difficulties and evils grow- 
ng out of her excessive anxiety ; she will see that by 
;lose and constant contact with her child, and a habit 
»f minute attention, she is prevented from seeing the 
outline of her character, and forming and executing 
hose general rules to which subordinate ones should be 
lubservient. 

I have heard mothers who had been in the practice of 
nstructing youth, say, that they found more difficulty in 
roverning and managing one or two of their own children, 
ban in controlling and instructing a large school. This 
nay be easily accounted for ; an instructor has, or ought 
o have, her mind free from other cares than those con- 
lected with her profession ; if conscientious, she feels a 
sufficient degree of interest in the progl^ss and character 
3f her pupils to induce her to make every possible exer- 
tion ; but she does not suffer that excessive solicitude which 
[>ften impedes the mother's progress. Physicians frequent- 
ly profess an unwillingness to prescribe for their own fam- 
ilies, on the ground that too great anxiety influences their 
judgment ; — in all cases requiring the full exercise of the 
reasoning powers, it is important that the mind should, as 
little as possible, be influenced by the emotions. 

Parents are oAen deceived in the characters of their 
children, as instructors have frequent opportunities of wit- 
aessing. Sometimes one who brings to the Seminary a 
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bold and conceited girl, informs us that his daughter is 
exc«Mfircly diffident, and needs to be brought forward and 
encouraged. Children of dull intellects are committed to 
our care as remarkable geniuses, who will be in danger of 
injuring themselves through an excessive love of study. 
Out destitute of any natural capacity for comprehending 
eiitier time or tune, is recommended for her fine talents 
ill music. Another has learned to daub paper with water 
colors, and her parents wish that her fine taste in drawing 
may bo cultivated, although the poor girl may not have 
iiufncient correctnets of eye to make a horizontal or per- 
pendicular line. These mistakes are far from being confi- 
ned Uf ignorant parents ; parental blindness often falls 
U|ion those, who iu other respects are wise and enlight- 
ened. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, considered pri- 
vate education in its most favorable aspect, not taking 
into account the numerous cases in which the mother is 
inadofiuate to the task of instructing, from her own de- 
iectivo education, or from feebleness of constitution. 
Many young femdes are early deprived of a mother's care, 
and the father is compelled to send them abroad for educa- 
cation. It seems, then, that there is a necessity for 
female schools; and yet, strange as the fact may appear, 
DO provision for such an object has ever been made, by 
the guardians of the public welfare. Napoleon, indeed, 
established the school of St. Denis, for educating the 
daughters of his legion of honor ; but this was conducted 
on an imperfect plan, and very limited in its operation. 

The founder of this institution was early impressed 
with the importance of female education. Her views on 
this subject are expressed .in a small volume published 
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about the year 1818, and called " Plan of a Female Semir / 
nary, by Emma Willard." The author sketched the plan 
of a Female Seminary, to be founded and endowed by 
public munificeQce. She urged the claims of the daugh* 
ters of the republic, to share, in some small degree, with 
the sons, in those privileges for mental improvement which 
were so abundantly bestowed upon the latter. After 
pleading the justice of the claim and the expediency of 
granting it, as proved by a variety of important consider- 
ations, she thus remarks of female education in reference 
to national character and glory : — ' Ages have rolled away ; 
barbarians have trodden the weaker sex beneath their feet ; 
tyrants have robbed us of the present light of heaven, 
and fain would take its future. Nations, calling them- 
selves polite, have made us the fancied idols of a ridica* 
lous worship, and we have repaid them with ruin for their 
folly. But where is that wise and heroic country, which 
has considered that our rights are sacred, though we can- 
not defend them ? that, though a weaker, we are an es« 
sential part of the body politic, whose corruption or im^ 
provement must affect the whole ? and which, having thuai 
considered, has sought to give us by education, that rank 
in the scale of being, to which our importance entitles us. 
History shows not that country. It shows many, whose 
legislatures have sought to improve their various vegetable 
productions, and their breeds of useful brutes ; but none 
whose public councils have made it an object of their de» 
liberations, to improve the character of their women. Yet 
though history lifts not her finger to such an one, antici- 
pation does. She points to a nation, which, having thrown 
off the shackles of authority and precedent, shrinks not 
from schemes of improvement, because other nations have 
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never attempted them ; but which, in its pride of inde- 
pendence, would rather lead than follow, in the march of 
human improvement ; a nation, wise and magnanimous to 
plan, enterprising to undertake, and rich in resources to 
execute." 

The late Governor Clinton entered warmly into the 
views of Mrs. Willard : he encouraged her to petition the 
legislature of New- York, and in a message to that body, 
publicly expressed his own opinions with respect to the 
justice of the claim. The novelty of the petition caused 
considerable sensation, and gave rise to much discussion 
both in the House and abroad. The more enlightened 
members seemed, generally, in favor of considering fe- 
males as the legitimate children of the state, and making 
some provision for their intellectual improvement. But 
some said, ** learning would not help them to knit stock- 
ings or make puddings — others, who viewed women in 
a more interesting light than as mere domestic drudges, 
were afraid that masculine studies would spoil the gentle- 
ness of their disposition, and produce in them the desire 
to rival man, and thus disturb the established order of 
society. The bill for an endowment of a Female Semi- 
nary, ader having received a favorable report from the 
committee to whom it was referred, was defeated through 
the influence of those who, without attempting to deny the 
right which was claimed, thought it should be waived on 
the ground of the evils which might resiilt, from enlight- 
ening the minds of those, who were destined to a limited 
and subordinate sphere. 

It is upon a similar mode of reasoning that the slave- 
holding States found their objections to the instruction of 
those degraded beings, who are entailed ujpon them, a 
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Youth. Middle age. 

The child looks upwards, he beholds the glorious sun 
and moon, the brilliant canopy of heaven glittering with 
its spangled myriads ; he looks upon the earth, and sees 
the majestic mountain, the expanse of waters, he beholds 
the sweet flowers, which seem to speak to his heart by j 
their fragrance, no less than to delight his eyes by their , 
beautiful and delicate coloring ; he contemplates the tow- 
ering oak and the verdant carpet beneath his feet, he 
listens, and his ear brings to his soul the rush of waters, 
the dashing of the ocean, the murmur of the rivulet, and 
the gentle sighing of the breeze. The animal creation j 
fills his heart with joy, the singing of birds, the meekness ' 
of some domestic animals, and the swiftness and beauty of | 
others, all strike his observant mind. But with still more ' 
interest does he view the intelligent beings around him. 

That lovely and patient one, whose smiles kindled 
the first emotion in his young heart, whose gentle bosom | 
had been his pillow, in suffering and in joys ; the many | 
kind friends who have been wont to administer to his 
wants, all are around him, and he feels that it is pleasant 
to be alive, to experience so much kindness, to behold so 
many grand and beautiful objects, and to enjoy within 
himself the sportive glee of his heart, and the bounding ! 
elasticity of his young limbs. | 

A few more years, and the season of childhood is over 
— ^the splendid beauties of the intellectual world then dawn 
upon the youth, and his heart beats high with new and 
delightful emotions. New connexions are formed, whicb 
give to life a new charm, and promise lasting felicity. I 
New hopes are awakened, new plans formed, and the 
grand drama of life opens with activity and expectation. 

But again the scene changes ; youth is merged into 
middle age, its brilliant anticipations have been succeeded 
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by sober, perhaps melancholy realities ; — friends of former 
years are gone ; death has taken some, and the chilling 
influence of the world has blighted the affections of others. 
The man is pained by the consciousness that his own 
heart has lost something of the warmth and noble gene- 
rosity of youth, while a cautious and calculating prudence 
has become its substitute. 

But the period of activity is now gone ; — it is the or- 
der of nature that maturity shall be followed by decay ; the 
firame loses its vigor : the silver locks, the dim eye, and the 
tottering step mark the period of old age. Nature herself 
seems to be growing old ; the sun has risen upon many 
troublesome days, and the moon has witnessed wearisotne 
nights. He turns from these things which remind him of 
his frequent disappointments, and sighing, exclaims Oh 
that I had wings like a dove, then would I fly away and 
be at rest" Death, which had once appeared so terrible, 
is now by the aged Christian welcomed as the harbinger of 
peace, as the entrance into a new scene of existence, 
where friends will never part nor know distrust, where, 
sinless and happy, all the better feelings of the heart will 
strengthen and expand, until man shall become perfect 
and glorious as the angels now are. 

Since such is our destination, to live on earth a few te- 
volving seasons, and then to die, and to be renewed in a state 
of never-ending existence, let us, while preparing for life, 
keep in view the great end for which life is given, and en- 
deavor " BO to pass through things temporal, that -we lose 
not the things etemaV* 
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LECTURE IV. 

Private and Public Education. 

Much has been said and written on the most proper 
mode of conducting female education : some have con- 
tended that girls should be brought up under the watch- 
ful eye of maternal care ; while others have considered 
the emulation which springs up where there is rivalship, 
to be important, if not necessary, to the full development 
of the mental powers. Whether a young lady remain 
with her mother during the period allotted for her educa- 
tion, or whether she go abroad, the character of the latter 
will depend much upon that of the former. The daugh- 
ter's ideas of dress, of expense, of what qualities are to be 
most respected and valued in others, and her religious 
impressions, all will, in some degree, have taken their color 
from this earliest guide. 

It would seem that of all others, a mother was the most 
proper person to superintend the education of a young 
female. The maternal watch is vigilant and active: 
none else can feel the deep and an^^ious solicitude which 
marks a mother's care ; and yet this very anxiety, by be- 
coming too intense, may be injurious to the child. The 
quick imagination of the parent seizes upon the most tri- 
fling indications of future character, and she is alternately 
agonized with fear, or delighted with hope. These strong 
emotions are not favorable to a steady and even course of 
education ; for as one or the other feeling prevails, there 
is danger of trifling actions becoming the subjects of inad- 
equate blame or praise. 
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It would seem that ia the shade of domestic life, and 
under the care of a wise mother, a young female might 
be most likely to bloom forth, lovely and intelligent, and 
fitted for the discharge of the various duties, which may 
hereafter devolve upon her. This idea has been a favor- 
ite one with the poet and novelist, who have delighted in 
painting their heroines as combining all the simplicity of 
infancy itself, with the most court-like and elegant man- 
ners ; as entirely ignorant of the world, and yet know- 
ing all of it that is valuable ; as amiable and docile, 
without ever having suffered restraint; as generous and 
disinterested, and yet knowing only to be indulged and 
caressed. Now this is all absurd ; reasoning a priori ^ we 
should say that to know the world, one must have inter- 
course with it, and facts show that a young girl, always 
kept at home, is awkward and constrained in her man- 
ners, often selfish and unamiable in her disposition, and 
ignorant of the customs of society. Her mother may have 
moved in the most refined circles, be intimately acquainted 
with the forms and customs of polite intercourse ; she may 
have been faithful in imparting •this knowledge, but meire 
rules in this case are of as little use, as it would be for a pupil 
to study the theory of drawing and music, without practice. 
Selfishness, pride and conceit are also fostered in the 
mind of one accustomed to feel herself the great centre of 
attraction, and to consider every one around her as sub- 
servient to her pleasure. 

With respect to literary improvement, it may be thought 
that the quiet of domestic life is peculiarly favorable. We 
will suppose the mother herself to be entirely competent 
to instruct in all necessary branches of female education. 
Is it certain that she will have the requisite time for super 
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LECTURE IV. 
Private and Public Education. 

Much has been said and written on the most proper 
mode of conducting female education : some have con- 
tended that girls should be brought up under the watch- 
ful eye of maternal care ; while others have considered 
the emulation which springs up where there is rivalship, 
to be important, if not necessary, to the full development 
of the mental powers. Whether a yoimg lady remain 
with her mother during the period allotted for her educa- 
tion, or whether she go abroad, the character of the latter 
will depend much upon that of the former. The daugh- 
ter's ideas of dress, of expense, of what qualities are to be 
most respected and valued in others, and her religious 
impressions, all will, in some degree, have taken their color 
from this earliest guide. 

It would seem that of all others, a mother was the most 
proper person to superintend the education of a young 
female. The maternal watch is vigilant and active: 
none else can feel the deep and anxious solicitude which 
marks a mother's care ; and yet this very anxiety, by be- 
coming too intense, may be injurious to the child. The 
quick imagination of the parent seizes upon the most tri- 
fling indications of future character, and she is alternately 
agonized with fear, or delighted with hope. These strong 
emotions are not favorable to a steady and even course of 
education ; for as one or the other feeling prevails, there 
is danger of trifling actions becoming the subjects of inad- 
equate blame or praise. 
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Theory without practice. 

It would seem that in the shade of domestic life, and 
under the care of a wise mother, a young female might 
be most likely to bloom forth, lovely and intelligent, and 
fitted for the discharge of the various duties, which may 
hereafter devolve upon her. This idea has been a favor- 
ite one with the poet and novelist, who have delighted in 
painting their heroines as combining all the simplicity of 
infancy itself, with the most court-like and elegant man- 
ners ; as entirely ignorant of the world, and yet know- 
ing all of it that is valuable ; as amiable and docile, 
without ever having suffered restraint; as generous and 
disinterested, and yet knowing only to be indulged and 
caressed. Now this is all absurd ; reasoning a priori, we 
should say that to know the world, one must have inter- 
course with it, and facts show that a young girl, always 
kept at home, is awkward and constrained in her man- 
ners, often selfish and unamiable in her disposition, and 
ignorant of the customs of society. Her mother may have 
moved in the most refined circles, be intimately acquainted 
with the forms and customs of polite intercourse ; she may 
liave been faithful in imparting*this knowledge, but mei-e 
rules in this case are of as little use, as it would be for a pupil 
to study the theory of drawing and music, without practice. 
Selfishness, pride and conceit are also fostered in the 
mind of one accustomed to feel herself the great centre of 
attraction, and to consider every one around her as sub- 
servient to her pleasure. 

With respect to literary improvement, it may be thought 
that the quiet of domestic life is peculiarly favorable. We 
will suppose the mother herself to be entirely competent 
to instruct in all necessary branches of female education. 
Is it certain that she will have the requisite time for super 
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from their effects upon each other. As a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump," so do pride, vanity, and disre- 
gard 10 moral and religious principles, spread from one and 
contaminate many. 

Each one is, perhaps, ready to exclaim, " Far be it 
from me to set an example that may injure the characters 
of any of my companions." — I can readily believe that 
none of you would willingly become an agent of evil, a 
corrupter of others : none of you would say in words, " I 
consider fashionable dress and manners more respectable 
than virtuous principles but are there not some of you 
who say this by your actions? When a stranger arrives 
among you, what is the first inquiry of many? '*Issbc 
handsome ? how is she dressed ? is she rich, fashionable 
and genteel ?" Would it not naturally be inferred from 
this, that you considered these the most important qualifi- 
cations ? Do you as oAen hear the question, Is the 
new scholar pious, well informed, or amiable ?" Now there 
is always danger that young persons will acquire false 
ideas of what is truly estimable : especially do their stand- 
ards of excellence depend much upon the opinions of 
those around them. All the good instruction given by 
teachers, may be counteracted by accidental associations. 
If while you are told that virtue is more to be desired than 
beauty, and piety than elegant accomplishments, you see 
the virtuous and pious neglected by certain young ladies, 
who claim a kind of exclusiveness and eminence — of how 
much greater influence may be the example than the 
precept! 

Philosophers have not erred in considering the pecu- 
liar characters of individuals as greatly modified by acci- 
dental circumstances. The human mind is so constituted 
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A DMnl Maadard. 

that what beeomes commoD ceases to make an impieaBioD ; 
the atteotioD is not arooaed b? the lecorreiiee of vbat it 
expected : thus, when joo meet in this {Jaoe, it is a thing 
of coarse that joo should he reminded of jour dotj, and 
called upon to hear moral reflections ; joa take it fcr 
granted that good things will be said, which will ondonbl- 
edly tend to your benefit, although joo maj neither listen 
to the counsel, or practise it. So in joor recitation rooms, 
yoa expect explanations of grammar, rhetoric, mathemat- 
ics, &c., and jonr attention fiuls of being arrested. Let 
ibe same moral remarks, or the same explanations be heard 
iD some unexpected time or {4ace, and jour minds spoo- 
laneouslj open to receire the truths. Thos should the 
Lectures to which you now listen with a respectful, though 
It may be in some eases with a vacant manner, meet your 
^ye, when far from the scenes with which you now are ^ 
miliar ; far from the friend who now addresses you, and 
trhose Toice may be then ibreTer silent; how quickly 
ivoold your attention be aroused, bow rapidly would recol- 
ection glance at one past scene after another, theTarious 
characters and events which since your school days had 
;iven coloring to your life ; and bow deeply might you then 
regret that you had not listened to that admonition which 
bade you beware how you suffered your standard of virtue 
and merit to be unduly influenced by casual circumstances. 

Let fashion direct the form of a hat, the cut of a sleeve, 
aod we will even allow her an influence over manners and 
deportment ; but let her not presume to enter the sacred 
precincts of virtue, to weigh against moral worth the gaudy 
[>lumage of which she boasts, or with her light wand to 
3zpel conscience, that stern and faithful monitor, from her 
{uardiaoship over the heart. 
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You see, my dear girls, how important it is that ypar 
prepossessions should be on the side of virtue. Among 
the number with whom you here associate, you will not 
fail of finding some who entertain false ideas with respect 
to character ; and you will be in great danger of lowering 
your own standard of moral feeling, unless you learn to ex- 
amine for yourselves, and to watch over your accident^ 
associations of thought. 

It is indeed of the utmost importance, that, in public 
institutions, a high moral standard should exist ; that the 
hearts of its pupils, not only on their own account, but for 
the sake of those who are associated with them, should, as 
far as possible, be secured in behalf of correct principles. 
Especially is it necessary that a balance on the side of 
virtue should prevail; this will produce harmony in the 
support of what is right and good : — pupils who enter such 
an institution, find the work of self-government and of vu> 
tuous training almost accomplished for them. 

In families, we see, in general, prevailing characteris- 
tics. Some aim at holding a high rank in fashionable 
life ,* — without seeming to possess much natural affection, 
and while in private very deficient in kind and disinter- 
ested offices among themselves, they endeavor, by various 
artifices, to set each other off* before the world. This is 
wholly the result of selfishness : they wish their brother, 
sister, or cousin, to appear genteel, because the reverse, 
they think, would disgrace themselves. It would be a 
fatal blow to be thought to have vulgar relations : of the 
moral character of those relations, they take little trouble ; 
for, as in the circle in which they are proud to move, mo- 
rality is out of the question, so long as a fair outside ap- 
pears, they make clean the externals, but within are aU 
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Deception. 

>f strifes, envyings, and deceit Should we take a 
ce behind the curtain, and view the domestic life of ✓ 
nily where no moral or religious principle binds to- 
er those whose interests are constantly clashing, and 
need mutual self-denial and forbearance, what scenes 
d present themselves ! Here the mask is thrown off, 
each understanding the game which is going on, can 
no confidence that he or she in their turn is not to be 
ived. Are there no females gentle as zephyrs before 
rorld, who in private are blustering as the north wind ? 
here none who seem to have two faces, the one decked 
liles and tender glances, the other distorted with evil 
ons? Suppose one of the other sex meets in the cir- 
of fashion with an angelic creature, whose face seems 
ery image, of moral virtue ; her sweet accents and 
ing smiles sink into the heart, and he feels that she 
3 being to make glad his future path in life. With a 
bling heart, he asks from her lips the sentence on 
h hi& earthly happiness depends : if he is rich, hand- 
! and genteel, the votaress of fashion does not keep him 
in suspense, for the great object of her artifices is to be 
iimmated by such an union. Alas, poor youth, thy 
ny in this world is indeed sealed ! thou art like the 
aught in the spider's web ; and too late wilt thou see 
i own folly. For a little time the mask may still be worn, 
if there are some lingering sentiments of moral beau* 

the mind of the fashionable bride, she will perhaps 
d always to appear to be, what she knows her bus* 

thinks she is ; but at the first opposition to her own 
the first call upon self-denial and disinterestedness, 
isguise is dropped, and the traces of beauty are no 
ir visible to the eye of the dismayed husband ! 
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You may feel that I am severe upon my own sex. The 
vices and deceptions of the other, it is not now my pro- 
vince to expose. It is probable, however, that there are 
instances in which the cheat is mutual ; and that when 
the mask which concealed the character of one, drops off, 
the assumed disguise of the other is not long retained ; thus 
both parties are left to gaze upon each other with mutual 
horror and disgust. 

What a picture of human life is this? And, my dear 
girls, can you wonder that we, to whom the forming of 
your characters are committed, should so anxiously desire 
that you may indeed be, all that we would have you stem 
to he? You are now young : your hearts are not yet so- 
phisticated by the fatal influence of a life of pleasure and 
dissipation. An occasional glance at the scenes of fash- 
ionable life must have shown you how strongly fortified 
your minds should be with the principles of religion and 
virtue, to enable you to resist their allurements. Here 
then, at this place, where the youthful mind is in a mea- 
Bure to be formed, and where it is to be guarded against 
the seductions of the world, how necessary it is that an 
elevated standard of moral character should prevail 1 If 
oven here, fashion can enthral you with her fetters, re- 
straining the spontaneous effusions of your youthful hearts, 
directing by her influence your affections and friendships, 
what will you become when your present restraints are re- 
moved, and the temptations of the world assail you ? Are 
any of you willing to believe or say, ** My chief ambition 
in life shall be to figure in the region of fashion ; the ami- 
able qualities of the heart, the acquirements of intellect 
and the integrity of virtue, shall have no charms for me ! 
The incense of my heart shall be offered at the shrine of 
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Temptations of the world. 

wealth and pleasure !" Each of you would now feel in- 
sulted by having such sentiments ascribed to you ; and 
yet there is danger that the fascinations of the world, act* 
ing upon a cherished love of admiration and pleasure, may 
hurry you into the vortex of thoughtless dissipation. 
Where virtue is forgot and folly reigns." 
We wish you to pay such attention to dress and man- 
ners as may suit those stations in life which you may be 
called to fill ; at the same time we would endeavor to con- 
vince you that these are but the appendages, not the chief 
excellencies of a lady. The regulations of the institution 
with respect to your care of your own rooms, and occasional 
attention to domestic operations, under the eye of the 
superintendent, are designed to make you good and useful 
women. We would not that you should be like the but- 
terfly, who, when on giddy wing she has sported away 
the short summer of youth and beauty, sinks into oblivion ; 
but like the evergreen, which seems brightest and most 
beautiful when the frosts prevail, may your old age exhi- 
bit the loveliness of virtue, and the beauty of that holiness, 
which shall flourish in perennial verdure in the paradise 
ofQod. 



PART II. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

LECTURE VI. 
Health, Neatness, 



Sensations. 

Before proceeding to consider the subjects connected 
with intellectaal improvement, I shall make some remarks 
upon the development of the senses, or those external 
organs, by whose means the soul communicates with ma- 
terial objects. Although these organs are the gif\ of na- 
ture, it is by practice, of experience that they become 
truly useful to man. 

The term physical education is used in reference U> 
the improvements which can be eflected in the human 
frame and the senses, by a proper system of discipline. 
Among the ancients, physical education occupied a large 
share of attention : it is now becoming a subject of inquiry 
among those who perceive the evils which have resulted 
to the body from a disproportioned cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers. Mind is ultimately the object to be acted 
upon, in physical as in other branches of education. That 
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r^)iH;afion commences with the infant. 

department of the mind to which we are now to give our 
ftUention, in called by metaphysical writers, by the general 
lerm, rxtemnl states of mind. These external states 
refer to the mind, as affected by external objects, as af- 
fecting tlic body, or as being affected by the body : they 
•ro also known by the general term sensations. With 
senMation, perception is intimately connected, the latter 
being the knowledge of the material world which the for- 
mer communicates thus, you put your hand upon the 
•tovo, and you have the sensation of heat ; by this sensa- 
tion yoxiperceive that the stove is hot. The term conscious- 
mss is also superadded by some metaphysicians; — thus, 
you feel the heat; this is a sensation; yoxiperceive the 
Btove is hot, and you are conscious or know that you do 
thus feel and perceive. The term consciousness appears 
miperfluous, for we cannot feel or perceive without know- 
ing that wo do so. 

Music, drawing, and whatever is addressed to the eye 
and oar, arc physical o|>erations, inasmuch as they require 
tbo agency of tlic bodily organs in their execution, or affect 
the mind tlirougli the agency of corporeal organs : but the 
jHflgff^tnt wliich decides upon the merits of these perform- 
ances, and tlie emotions which tliey excite, together con- 
Ptituting the complex state of mind called taste, belong to 
the dcjmrtmont of intellectual, rather than physical educa- 
tion. 

PhY^^cal education commences almost with existence. 
The new4H>rn infant shows itself capable of sensations; if 
a pin is carelessly placed in its dress, its plaintive cries at 
once denote that it is U>rn w*ith the |x>wer of suffering : it 
IS tWc 5en$e of touch which is now the organ of coudmuoi- 
cation. Thi^s same sense appears almost as early to a£Rird 
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enjoyment: the infant, while gratifying another sense, 
that of taste, in imbibing the food which nature provides 
for its sustenance, seems no less delighted in clasping with 
instinctive fondness the soA, kind hand which sustains its 
feebleness. If it is disquieted, the gentle tones of its mo* 
ther lull it to repose; when it awakes, its eye uncon« 
sciously wanders, until resting upon the maternal smile, a 
new joy irradiates its countenance. This is the period 
which seems to distinguish the human being from the 
young of the brute species : no answering smile of love is 
ever seen among them ; and although in the acuteness and 
perfection of their senses and in the rapid development of 
their physical powers, they usually surpass the infant, yet 
here the little immortal manifests the rational principle 
which is to endure forever. 

It is with the infant, then, that physical education be- 
gins. Accustomed to constant rocking, or to being car- 
ried about in the arms, it forms a Aa6i7 which requires in- 
dulgence. If it be early dosed with laudanum, elixirs, or 
ardent spirits, that it may be quieted or put to sleep, m 
habit IS formed ; this not only requires indulgence during 
infancy, but frequently lays the foundation for intemper* 
ance in after life. Jf the infant's head be suffered to re- 
cline most on one side, the habit is formed of keeping the 
head in that position, and the face itself grows awry. A 
child may be fed with the most disagreeable nostrums^ 
until a fondness is acquired for that which at first was dis- 
gusting to the taste. 

You perceive how early phyncal habits may be formed. 
Nor are mental habits less early or less strong in their 
growth and development ; we shall at present confine oar« 
selves to the former. We have already observed that the 
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term physical, as applied to education, has relation to the 
body. Not that the body itself, strictly speaking, can form 
any habits ; this is nothing more than a collection of par- 
ticles of matter, which have previously existed under the 
various forms of animal or vegetable substances, and which 
will again be separated to appear under new aspects, 
forming parts of organic or inorganic bodies. These ma- 
terial atoms are not subject to any of the laws which 
govern mind ; but while united to the mind they are 
governed by it. The body is an instrument which the 
mind directs ; and as in this state of existence they must 
dwell together, it becomes of great importance that they 
should mutually promote the welfare of each other. 

The mind may at times sigh for deliverance from its 
burthensome companion ; it may be conscious that but for 
this it could range through the infinity of space, visit dis- 
tant worlds, and exist in an atmosphere untainted by hu- 
man follies : yet He, who made man, has thought proper 
to consecrate a union between matter and mind, so that in 
this life they compose but one individual. 

Through the agency of the material particles to which 
it is united, the mind looks out of itself, and by sensations 
learns the properties of the material world. The senses 
are all dependent on material organs, though these organs 
are no more the subjects of sensation, than is an eye-glass 
of vision, or an ear-trumpet of hearing. The eye and the 
ear are themselves but as inlets, through which colors and 
sound gain access to the mind. 

To learn then the best methods of rendering the bodily 
organs subservient to the good of the mind, is physical 
education. The body may be considered as a servant 
which the Creator of the mind has bestowed upon it, or a 
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Matter prevailing over mind. 

traveling companion for the journey of life. As we would 
strive to teach a servant his duty, to render him familiar 
with the offices which he will be required to perform, so 
should the. body be trained to such exercises and duties, 
to such privations and efforts as the good of the mind may 
require. Whether, therefore, we regard the body as an 
instrument to be wielded by tlie mind, an humble com- 
panion, or a servant, the importance of attention to it, as 
closely connected with ourselves (for it is the mind which 
constitutes our identity) need not be urged. 

The children of persons in the lower classes of society 
usually live wholly for the body. Play and labor, eating 
and sleeping make up the history of their early da3rs. Or 
if they go to school and learn to read and write, their in- 
tellectual exercises are of so low a nature, as to leave the 
balance greatly in favor of the body. We sometimes see, 
even in such unfavorable circumstances, the workings of 
intellect, as if struggling to escape from the rubbish under 
which it lies ; we see spirits endued with great power and 
force, burst opposing barriers and urge an onward, course, 
mounting upwards like the eagle, impatient to gaze upoa 
the fountains of intellectual light. 

It is, however, rare for the children of very poor and 
debased parents to make such an escape from the chains 
in which mind is held by matter. The case of those who 
rise from obscurity and become intellectually great, does, 
in general, differ from this. Fortune often depresses pa- 
rents whose aspiring minds never sink or become debased 
under any circumstances. Many a coarse and homely 
hearth sees gather around its evening fire, those who, afler 
a day of toil, enjoy the feast of reason, and the flow of 
Boul," which cannot even be comprehended by many of 
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the triflers who walk over rich carpets^ and recline on Iux« 
urious sofas. 

When looking at the sturdy child of poverty, whose 
ruddy face and sinewy form denote the full development 
of bodily powers, but whose dull and vacant eye indicates 
the absence of thought, we feci that the human being his 
not risen to the dignity of his nature. Destitute of moral 
elevation and intellectual culture, man is but little supe* 
rior to the brute creation : it is only when all his faculties, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, are seen to act in harmo- 
nious concert, that he appears capable of enjoying or be- 
stowing happiness. 

A sound mind in a sound body {*'mens sana in carport 
sano*') was an ancient motto, denoting the most perfect 
state of man as a human being ; but as the field of know- 
ledge has been widening by new discoveries, the intel- 
lectual part of mankind have fallen into the error of 
neglecting bodily health in their zeal for mental improve- 
ment. As respects our own sex, both fashion and in- 
creased attention to the mind have been alike injurious 
in producing habits tending to physical derangement and 
debility. 

We have remarked upon the early formation of physi- 
cal habits, commencing even in infancy. The senses 
then learn their duties ; the touch corrects the errors of 
sight, and all reciprocally aid each other in informing the 
mind of the properties of matter. 

The sensations are an important class of our mental 
faculties; for you must remember, that hearing and see^ 
ing are no lesa states of the mind than judging or loving. 
Education is employed upon mind alone. When the 
mother would teach her child to walk, she influences its 
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mind to will the use of its limbs. She holds out an 
orange, and thu$, by exciting the . desire of possessing it, 
she tempts the child to move. The will, obeying the im- 
pulse of desire, and having power over the bodily organs, 
raises the feet, and impels the body towards the wished-for 
object 

The senses need no foreign aid to bring them into 
use ; yet even with them, habit has great influence, as may 
be seen in those whose business leads them to the exer- 
cise of one sense more than another. The feelitigs of 
taste earJy mingle with our sensations : all children love 
music, and their future taste in this sciepce depends much 
on their early associations. Pictures delight children, 
and according as those which are presented to them are 
well or ill executed, their taste with respect to them will 
probably be of a delicate or coarse nature. 

All the motions of the body are subject to the influ- 
ence of habit. Stooping while walking and sitting may 
become a habit, and it is equally easy to make an upright 
posture become such. Walking with the toes turned in, 
is a common habit ; whereas the more graceful mode of 
turning them out, and thereby enlarging the hase of sup- 
port, and rendering motion or rest easier, might with equal 
facility be acquired. 

It is, however, too late to warn most of you of the im- 
portance of childhood with respect to physical habits; 
you have all contracted those of some kind or other, 
cither good or bad. But it should excite our gratitude to 
the former of our bodies, and the author of our minds, that 
strong as the power of habit may be, the mind still pos- 
sesses a controling power to alter and correct what we see 
amiss, either in our physical, intellectual, or moral habits. 
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.V'^afl'^ of phyiical educatioo. 

tft f/ffumfffi with many others who have taken a share 
m tb-% ^'A irAium of the young, we feel that physical cda- 
e4ti/»fi \tn^ iftf'.n Uto much neglected. In the mental efforts 
whf^.h fh^ ifiHchftrn, nn well as pupils, of this institution 
\r^.fiu ohli;(erl to make, in order to attain the desired 
i^nuf\nr(\ of inuJlectiial improvement, much has been su^ 
$t,f0!f\, fhr^/ii{(h a nr^glcct of exercise. 

Wh^n the mind is deeply interested in literary and 
n^MuUfif^ piirRuitM, it is prone to forget the body ; this, by 
^ftiitifl niifT**,ro.(] to remain long inactive, becomes reluctant 
io ffioft^, and viftitH back such neglect, by headaches, Ian- 
((uor«, iili!epleflnnefi«i, indigestion, and a thousand other ills, 
iaiiflinn Ut paralyze the mental energies. Aware as we 
fill nrti of ihiH danger, connected with the pursuits of 
knowledge, it is to be hoped we may profit by past 
ftjij^rrifrncc, and retrieve, as far as possible, by a sys- 
tematic courw; of exercise, the health which has been sacri- 
ficed. 

CaliHthenicM,*' or female gymnastics, is very properly 
bec^miing a' branch of education. I have, however, seen 
with regret, that many of you appear to engage in physi- 
cal exorciHes with reluctance, as if every moment taken 
from your Mtudics were time lost. With the view already 
^iven of the intimate connection between the mind and 
body, you must bo convinced that the latter cannot with 
impunity bo neglected. And yet even our pleasant morn- 
ing walks seem, by some, to be counted an unnecessary 
and tedious task, and youthful limbs are sometimes seen 
dragged heavily along, as if already touched by age and 
infirmity. An early walk in a fine summer morning to 
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lassie Mount Ida,* will not only afford a needful phy- 
exercise, but presenting you with a lovely picure^ of 
ombined beauties of nature and art, tend to ri^ise in 
minds cheerful images, and to lead your thoughts to 
Luthor of all good. 

'hose of you who have become interested in the dif- 
t branches of natural science, particulary Botany and 
^SJ* ^^^^ found a new interest in the works of nature, 
lew motives now lead you to ramble over its wild and 
(Stored scenes. 

.8 a branch of physical education, dancing is recom- 
led by physicians ; when practised merely as a school 
lise, it seems not liable to the objections which many 
against promiscuous dancing assemblies. Connected 



!1ie following description of the scene here presented, is extiracted 
Urs-Willard^ address on the "Advancement of Female Educa- 

rhe stranger of taste^'if directed aright in his survey of our see- 
cannot fau of finding exquisite pleasure. Persuade him to go with 
t early morning:, that he may stand on Ida-hiil when the sun 

As he reaches its utmost verge of almost perpendicular descent, 
*ns, and* as his eye wanders over the goodly prospect spreading 
iround, his heart will be smitten with the intense feeling of beauty, 
lorning sun is shooting up bis first rays behind him. The city 
38 in snade at his feet ; and the majestic Hudson rolls dark he- 
; but the sun-beams have kissed the tops of the distant moun- 
and by degrees they throw their radiance on the nearer hills, and 
' from the spires of our neiehborins cities. And look a lovelier 
! See where the morning beams fitter from the Mohawk, and 
iD his many winding shores ; where the mighty Indian siream, 
ntic in his gladness to meet his sire, divides and subdivides his 
B, and sports amidst his beauteous islands. And now the broad 
m catches the joy, and is one long sheet of Hght. And mark how 
ils grow white, as from the north to the south they move lightly 
tieerfuUy along; and now the city glows, and the green foliage 

intennmgling trees; and see what strange enchantment has 
:ed the dew-drops to diamonds, upon the nearer meadows ; and 
[ with glory the lesser streams that are meandering through their 
j and Sowery banks to seek the Hudson. Now, take another 
full gaze at the scene, and you will declare,. as you leave it, you 
saw a lovelier landscape. 
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with physical education are music, drawing and writing, 
and indeed everj pursuit depending upon bodilj action; 
these will be considered under the head of accornplish- 
ments. Riding on hor^back is a very healthy as well as 
graceful exercise ; yet it is somewhat questionable whether 
there is not too much the appearance of display iu a young 
lady's prancing through the most public streets of a large 
city. A rural excursion on horseback is more safe and 
proper. 

In connection with the subject of physical edacatioD, 
I would remark, that I have obtained from the Corpora- 
tion of Troy, a considerable addition to the seminary 
grounds. This acquisition will afford us the means of cul- 
tivating flowers, so that we may expect soon to see Flora 
take her station with the Muses. 

The cultivation of flowers, and indeed every thing 
connected with gardening, has a most happy influence 
upon the disposition as well as the health. I scarcely 
know of an instance of a lady being at the same time ill-tem- 
pered and fond of cultivating flowers. I have known those 
to whom sorrow had become familiar, find in flowers a 
0olace for a wounded heart. To the cheerful they suggest 
images of hope and happiness, and to the disturbed mind 
they seem to have a power of imparting serenity. It is not 
afler a walk among those eloquent witnesses to the power 
and benevolence of God, and inhaling the morning air from 
their lUtwy petals, that a woman would be likely to use 
ungentle expressions towards her husband, her childreD, 
or dotnestics. It is when foiled in worldly ambition, when 
languid from dissipation, or disgusted with a round of 
empty amusements, that a peevish and irritable temper 
may bo expected. 
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Beauty is essentially connected with health, and this 
epends on exercise, neatness, and temperance. It is much 
> be lamented that young girls are so frequently impru- 
ent with respect to the care of health. I have spoken of 
xercise but something more 'is necessary — it should be 
iken at proper hours, and in a suitable dress. Aji early 
lorning's walk in a pair of thin prunellas will be more 
ijurious than even the want of exercise. Unless the feet 
re warm and dry the body cannot be in a state of health 
nd comfort; and the danger from wet feet is much 
reater where a person sits inactive, than when constantly 
ngaged in exercise. The evil consists in the check 
'hich this cold and dampness give to perspiration, and 
1 their repelling the blood from the lower limbs, conse- 
uently causing a rush towards the lungs and head, and 
reducing coughs, head-aches, and nervous diseases. The 
3et should be especially guarded from cold and wet, be- 
ause they receive a large supply of blood to carry on a 
reat degree of perspiration, and because their, distance 
om the heart, which is the central point from whence 
irculation proceeds, naturally causes a more languid flow 
f the blood. The good old custom of former times, with 
espect to the knitting and wearing woollen has given 
lace to idleness, and cotton and silk hose. These mate- 
ials are too light for our northern winters. A young lady 
^ho, induced by the vanity of displaying a delicate foot, 
ppears abroad in cold or damp weather with a stocking 
nd shoe fit only for walking over a drawing-room carpet, 
lay succeed in attracting admiration ; but she will not 
ill of receiving severe censure for her imprudence. What 
I an of sense would wish to marry a female who had no 
rudence with regard to her health ? Would the fortune 
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or honor ofher husband be more dear to her than her own 
health and life ? I am sensible that imprudence of this 
kind is often the result of thoughtlessness rather than 
vanity; young persons are not sufficiently aware of the 
danger of such exposures, and, having experienced little 
sickness, they forget the frailty of their natures, and what 
slight causes may give rise to fatal diseases. But having 
been warned by their friends, and their own sad expe- 
rience, they are inexcusable if they continue in careless- 
ness involving consequences so serious. 

As to neatness, although it may not be ranked among 
the virtues, or the want of it considered as absolutely sin* 
ful, it is certainly necessary towards the perfection of the 
female character. A slattern may be learned, gentle, and 
pious, but yet she cannot be regarded with complacency. 
After admitting all her claims to our love, the heart refuses 
its affections, and we turn away with disgust. But it is 
seldom that external disorder is not either the cause or the 
effect of an irregular mind ; it is seldom unaccompanied by 
disagreeable behavior. A consciousness of a want of 
personal neatness, leads to a want of self-respect, and a 
jealousy of the good opinion of others ; its tendency is, 
therefore, actually to degrade the character. 

Neatness of person requires attention to the teeth. Soifte 

very neat people clean their teeth after every meal ; no 

one, pretending to decency, should omit to do it thoroughly 
at least once a day. The most suitable time for this is 
before dressing, in the morning. I say before dressing, be* 
cause I have seen a young lady brushing her teeth with 
charcoal dentrifice, after having dressed herself in a clean 
frock and cape, which could scarcely fail of being soiled 
in the operation. Fine soap and water, or a weak 8<^ution 
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of common salt, are better for ordinary use than dentifrice, 
few kinds of which do not, in time, injure the enamel of 
the teeth. Where there are decayed teeth, the compound 
chlorine tooth wash furnishes a safe and cleansing appli- 
cation. But carious teeth would be much less frequent, 
did the young feel the importance of abstaining from what 
has a tendency to produce this defect. Some young per- 
sons use their teeth for nut-crackers, and because this does 
not at once destroy them, foolishly imagine it will do no 
harm. To this tendency of the mind to lose sight of con- 
sequences, unless they follow immediately afler the cause, 
may be attributed much physical, as well as moral evil. 
" We must not suppose that because a single excess of 
any kind does not produce a direct attack of disease, it is 
therefore necessarily harmless. In the great majority of 
situations to which man is exposed in social life, it is the 
continued or reiterated application of causes which gradu- 
ally, and oflen imperceptibly, ruins the constitution before 
danger is dreamed of"* 

American women are accused of being remarkably neg- 
ligent with regard to the appearance of the teeth. This 
reproach was formerly deserved more than at present ; as 
the subject has of late been much discussed, and dentistry 
has become a regular science in our country, we see fewer 
young persons deformed by the want of teeth, or by bad 
ones. But we now, sometimes, behold a face, which, when 
the mouth is closed, looks bright and lovely, suddenly ex- 
hibit a most disagreeable change by the appearance of 
dirty and decayed teeth. Who has not, after mentally ex- 
claiming. That is a pretty countenance, experienced a 

♦ Combe's Principles of Physiology. 
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reTulflion of feeling at the opening of a mouth, which be- 
trayed a neglected set of teeth ? Even the smile designed 
to win affection^ may thus excite disgust. 

Bathing is both essential to neatness and health. It is 
scarcely necessary to dwell upon the frequent use of soap 
and water, as connected with personal cleanliness, but, in 
order that you may understand its relation to health, it may 
be proper to give you some information, with respect to the 
functions of the skin. Besides performing the mechanical 
office of a shield to the parts beneath, the skin is admirably 
fitted, by the great supply of blood which it receives, for 
its use as a secreting and excreting organ. The whole 
animal system is in a state of constant decay and renova- 
tion ; and while the stomach and alimentary canal take in 
new materials, the skin forms one of the principal outlets 
or channels by which the old, altered, or useless particles 
are eliminated from the body. 

Every one knows that the skin perspires, and that 
checked perspiration is a powerful cause of disease and 
death ; but few have any just notion of the real extent and 
influence of this exhalation. When the body is overheated 
by exercise in warm weather, a copious sweat soon breaks 
out, which, by carrying off the superfluous heat, produces 
an agreeable feeling of coolness and refreshment. This 
is the higher and more obvious degree of the function of 
exhalation ; but in the ordinary state, the skin is constantly 
giving out a large quantity of waste materials, by what is 
called insensible perspiration, a process which is of great 
importance to the preservation of health, and which is 
called insensible, because the exhalation, being in the form 
of vapor and carried off by the surrounding air, is invisible 
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to the eye ; but its presence may often be made manifest, 
eren to sight, by the near approach of a dry, cool mirror 
on the surface of which it will soon be condensed so as to 
become visible. The skin is ascertained to be endowed 
with the important charge of removing from the system 
about twenty ounces of toast^ matter every twenty-four 
hours. Thus we see why checked perspiration is so detrt. 
mental to health.*'* 

We proceed now to consider the consequences which 
ensue from the neglect of bathing the skin ; and this leads 
us to notice another of its important offices, called absorp- 
tion. By means of this, such substances as are in contact 
with the skin, are taken up by certain of its vessels called 
absorbents ; these are very minute, but so numerous that 
when a portion of human skin has been injected with mer- 
cury, it is said to resemble a sheet of silver. It is by means 
of these absorbent vessels of the skin, that ointments of 
mercury, and other substances, are taken into the sjrstem, 
and aflbct the constitution in the same manner as when 
received into the stomach. Vaccination affects the system 
through the agency of the absorbent vessels of the skin — a 
portion of the vaccine matter being inserted under the 
cuticle, or covering of the skin, and left to act on the sur- 
face of the latter, it is taken up by the absorbents, and 
ioon, by peculiar symptoms, shows that it has affected the 
whole system. You will now readily perceive that when 
the matter which is thrown off by per^iration is suffered to 
remain on the surface of the skin, or kept in contact with 
it by neglecting to change the clothing ; this animal efflu- 
via, which is of a poisonous nature, must be absorbed and 
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will act on the system. Physicians say that, this cause 
alone> is sufficient to produce inflammation, fever, and even 
death. The pores of the skin, where bathing is neglected, 
become obstructed by the salts and animal matter of per- 
spiration, and thus the necessary exhalation is impeded. 

Though conveniences for bathing may not be at hand 
at all times, soap and water with a sponge and towel can 
always be had. It is asserted by those who are best ac- 
quainted with the physiology of the human system, that 
most mental and nervous diseases arise from neglect of the 
skin, and that the first thing to be considered in their 
treatment, is the recovery of its healthy action, by the use 
of flannel, warm baths, and friction with a flesh brush. 
But it is far better to preserve health, than to be obliged 
to seek for remedies when it is gone. Dr. Andrew Combe 
remarks that few who have the steadiness to keep up the 
action of the skin by proper care, and by avoiding strong 
exciting causes, will ever suffer from colds, sore ^throats, 
or similar complaintfl. Man/' he says, " studies the 
nature of other animals, and adapts his conduct to their 
constitution ; himself alone, he continues ignorant of, and 
neglects. He considers himself as a being of a superior 
order, and not subject to the laws of organization which 
regulate the functions of the inferior animals-; — if one- 
tenth of the attention and labor bestowed in the care of 
liorses were bestowed by the human race upon themselves, 
to the condition of their own bodies, in attention to diet 
and clothing, colds, nervous diseases, and stomach com- 
plaints, would cease to form so large an item in the cata- 
logue of human miseries." 
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LECTURE VII. 

Temperance. Habits mth regard to dress and care of 
clothing. Curvature of the Spine, Injuries from 
tight lacing. 

Temperance is essential to health ; the habits on which 
it depends may properly be treated of under the head of 
physical education. Intemperance is of various kinds, 
including excess in any pursuit, or indulgence ; in its most 
limited sense, it signifies the free and improper use of 
intoxicating liquor. To this vice we can scarcely imagine 
a young lady addicted, and yet we may sometimes see its 
seed beginning to germinate in a fondness for wine, or 
some delicate cordial. No young female in health, should 
indulge at all, even in the occasional use of wine, strong 
beer of any kind, stimulating cordials or cider. From the 
physical and mental constitutions of women, they are even 
in more danger than the other sex of acquiring the habit of 
resorting to stimulants and opiates, for disorders of the 
nerves and of the heart ; their operation is more powerful 
on the system of the female, and in this sense certainly, 
she has the weaker head. Whatever may be said by those 
who claim to regulate the etiquette of a dinner, I cannot 
admit that a lady may not have the liberty of declining an 
invitation to take wine, since there are those who cannot 
taste the smallest portion without being unpleasantly af. 
fected by it. Should it be said that a lady can take a glass 
of wine without more than seeming to drink, I answer that 
7* 
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this is deception, which even in the most trivial cases 
should be avoided. Why not fill your glass with water and 
drink this purer element in pledge of your good will? 
Some of our writers on temperance would do well to con- 
sider the efiect of the custom I have alluded to, in promo- 
ting the use of wine. So long as it is thought proper and 
polite for gentlemen at the dinner table to ask ladies to 
take wine with them, and uncivil for a lady to refbse, we 
must expect wine will be freely used among both fashion- 
able people, and those who desire to be thought such. 

But my object, now, is to consider temperance in re- 
gard to diet. Not that I am an advocate for that system 
of boarding-school starvation, where, under pretence of 
making them delicate, or teaching them habits of temper- 
ance, girls are not allowed nourishing food in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demands of nature. I doubt not 
the foundation of future weakness and disease has often 
been laid in a long course of lean and scanty fare. But I 
am supposing that you have access to a table plentifully 
supplied with good and wholesome food. I would oot 
counsel you to indulge in eating a great deal of meat, or 
in the free use of gravies and butter : this not only renders 
the skin gross, and produces disagreeable eruptions ; but 
by heavily taxing the digestive powers when these can be 
little stimulated by exercise, causes the re-action upon the 
brain, producing headaches and sluggishness, and render- 
ing study irksome if not impossible. It is not only impor- 
tant during your school days that you should be temperate 
in eating, but equally so that the good habits you now form, 
should be continued hereafter. You should acquire a gov- 
ernment over your own appetite, so that when a great va« 
riety of dishes is before you, you can be satisfied with the 
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most simple, without a desire to taste of eyery kind. 
Young persons are usually fond of fruit ; and sometimes, 
when partaking of a dessert which combines a great ya- 
riety, seem to forget that it is yulgar to eat of every good 
thing which may be before them, and will either cause 
people to suspect they are not accustomed to delicacies, or 
that they are petits gourmands. Your greatest danger at 
present, with respect to intemperance in eating, is in pri- 
vate indulgence in feasting on the plum-cake, rich pies, 
pickles, sweetmeats, &c. with which your kind but injudi- 
cious friends may furnish you, or which you may have an 
opportunity of procuring for yourselves. In my remarks 
upon the " idle and careless pupil," I have noticed the 
habit of eating fruit, nuts, and confectionary, at improper 
times, and in an immoderate manner : but I would here 
remark, that self-indulgence in this respect, and in the 
cases just alluded to, is not always confined to this class 
of pupils ; it is the besetting sin of school-girls, who, feed- 
ing the want of the enjoyments of home, seek to make 
amends for them by seizing on such gratifications as they 
can command, without reflecting, upon the waste of money, 
health, and mental energy, which they necessarily lead to. 

We have now considered three essentials of heaUk and 
beauty; yiz. exercise, neatness, wad temperance: it remains 
to make some remarks on dress, which is a correlative 
subject 

Neatness requires, not only that the person shall be 
clean, fit>m the head, teeth, and finger-nails to the feet, 
but that every part of the dress shall be clean, whole, and 
put on in a proper manner. Some young ladies, who 
th'mk much of their outer garments, are careless with re- 
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spect to such as are not intended to be seen : this is the 
true characteristic of a slut, in the broadest sense of the 
term. Every neat woman is careful to have her under- 
dress and night-clothes whole and clean ; though it may 
not be consistent with the circumstances of all, that these 
garments shall be of fine and costly materials. I have 
known girls who would be shocked at the idea of wearing 
a frock with the sleeves less in dimension than would be 
approved by the most fashionable dress-maker, who seemed 
to think little of having their shoe-ribbons tied in knots, 
pinned on, or even if one were missing. Some are anx- 
ious to practise the most fashionable mode of dressing the 
head, while they neglect to mend a rent in a dress or 
apron, or to sew up the rips in a pair of gloves. A fine 
cambric handkerchief may occasionally be seen stained 
with ink or fruit — indelible marks of the carelessness of 
its owner. But of all the disagreeables in a young lady's 
dress, none exceed that of untidy-looking stockings and 
shoes. When you darn stockings, as I trust you all know 
how to do, be careful to fill up every thin place which 
might be likely to give way on putting them on ; do not be 
saving of stitches in darning stockings, for a stitch in 
time" is here of much importance. 

Before leaving home, many of you had been accus- 
tomed to the watchful care of a mother, or some maternal 
friend, who saw that your wardrobe was kept in order; 
you were perhaps dressed neatly, with little more oare on 
your own part than the doll, whom, in your turn, you petted 
and dressed. But time carries changes upon its rapid 
wing : the inanimate object which in childhood you bad 
loved and cherished, as if it were in reality endowed with 
the qualities which imagination delighted to bestow upon 
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it, now ceases to interest — you see it as a thing of mere 
wax, wires, and paint ; but you begin to comprehend that 
God has committed to your charge a being of infinite 
value, which you may not neglect, or leave to the care of 
others, — that this being is yourself, respecting whose ne- 
cessities, and whose improvement, you have hitherto, of 
all things, been most indifferent. Your parents, impressed 
with the importance of your acquiring habits of attending 
to your own wants, and seeing how strongly you are in- 
clined to depend upon them, as in your days of childhood, 
have perhaps placed you abroad, for the very purpose of 
leaving you to make a character for yourself, to suffer the 
consequences of self>neglect, and to profit by, perhaps, a 
mortifying experience. Your mother is not here to inspect 
your appearance before you go into the street, take your 
place at table, or in your classes : she cannot tell you that 
your hair is disordered, your dress not properly fastened, 
or torn and dirty; shn cannot remonstrate upon the ap- 
pearance of your stockings, or direct you to tie your shoes ; 
but she has often given you directions respecting these 
things, which if you fail to follow, you must suffer the con- 
sequences. These will be reproofs from your teachers, 
contempt from your companions, and the general character 
of being deficient in personal neatness ; besides all, you 
will be confirming yourself in the habits of a slattern, 
which you will not be likely to get rid of in future years. 
An untidy girl will scarcely fail of being a sluttish woman. 
Scrutinize your habits with respect to neatness and order 
— look to the condition of your drawers and trunks, your 
work-baskets and Writing-desks, your wash-stand, closet, 
and apartment generally — see whether every thing is in 
its proper place, neatly arranged, and fit for use ; in short, 
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Remarks of Dr. Warren. 



whether all is as your mother, or other neat and orderly 
matrons, would approve. If you find yourself guilty, set 
about the work of reform without delay ; rise an hour or 
two earlier, that you may find time to bring order out of 
confusion, to mend and complete unfinished articles, and 
to arrange and systematize. 

Intimately connected with the subject of healthy and 
habits respecting the person, are the modes of sitting when 
studying or sewing, practising at the harp or piano^ wri- 
ting, drawing,'&c., and of carrying the body when walk- 
ing or standing. On these habits it depends, whether the 
person shall be erect and well proportioned, or deformed 
by a curvature of the spine, and an unequal projection of 
the hip und shoulder. In the illustration of this subject, I 
prefer to employ the language of a physician,* rather than 
my own. 

" The weight of the principal part of the body or trunk, 
the weight of the neck, the head and the two upper extre- 
mities, are supported by a single bony column, called the 
Bpine. This column is about three inches in diameter, 
it consists of twenty-four pieces of bone placed one on the 
other ; and between each two is interposed a substance, 
flomewhat resembling caoutchouc, or India-rubber, fi>r the 
purpose of giving it elasticity. This column is hollow, and 
contains the spinal marrow. Now the spinal marrow is the 
origin and source of the nerves, that convey the influence 
necessary to voluntary motion ; and they are sent off in 
pairs to the various muscles. The bony pieces of the 
spine are confined together by many small ligaments^ by 

• See Dr. Warren's Lecture on Physical Education before the Ame- 
rican Institute of Instruction. 
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the elastic substance just spoken off, and by numerous 
/ musclesy affixed, not only to connect and support, but also 
to move them. 

** The bones of the spine, at an early period of life, are 
themseWes in part composed of an elastic, cartilaginous, or 
gristly substance, and are always of a porous and sponge-like 
texture. In consequence of this kind of organization, the 
spinal column possesses much elasticity and flexibility,, 
which enable it to yield and to move in different direc- 
tions, and expose it to receive permanent flexures, when 
there is a deficiency of natural strength in its composing 
parts. 

" Causes which affect the health, and produce general 
weakness, operate powerfully on this part, in consequence 
of the complexity of its structure, and the great burden it 
supports. When weakened, it gradually yields under its 
weight, becomes bent and distorted, losing its natural 
curves, and acquiring others, in such directions as the ope- 
ration of external causes tend to give to it; and these 
curves will be proportioned, in their permanence, to the 
producing causes. If the supporting part is removed from 
its true position, the parts supported necessarily follow, 
and thus a distortion of the spine effects a distortion of 
the trunk of the body. 

The change commonly begins at the part which 
supports the right arm. The column bends towards the 
right shoulder, forms a convexity on the side where the 
shoulder Tests, and thus elevates the right higher than 
the other. This elevation, or, as it is commonly called, 
growing out of the shoulder, is the first phenomenon 
that strikes the friends of the patient. Oilen when ob- 
served, it has already undergone a considerable change 
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of position, and the change is not confined to the shoul. 
der, nor to the portion of spine immediately connected 
with it On examination it will be discovered that the 
curvature to the right in the upper part of the column, is 
accompanied, as a natural consequence, by a bend of the 
lower part of the lefl, and a corresponding projection of the 
left hip. It is perfectly obvious, that the inclination of the 
upper part of a flexible stick to one side, will leave the 
lower part on the others ; and when, by this inclination, 
the vertical support is lost, a disposition to yield at the 
curving points will continually increase, until it be coun- 
teracted by some other power. Thus it happens then, that 
any considerable projection of the right shoulder will be 
attended by a corresponding projection of the left hip. 

The rising of the shoulder involves other changes 
in the osseous'*' fabric. For as the spinal bones support 
the ribs, when these bones project they necessarily push 
forward the ribs dependant on them. These ribs form 
the frame of the chest, and of course the right side of the 
chest is projected forwards, and causes a deformity in the 
forepart of the body. Nor do the changes stop here. The 
posterior ends of the ribs being pushed forwards, and the 
anterior ends being confined to the sternum, or breast 
bone, the right edge of the sternum will be drawn for- 
wards, and the left edge consequently turned backwards. 
The fore parts of the left ribs will be gradually forced 
inwards or backwards, and thus the left side of the chest 
distorted and contracted. I feel warranted in the asser- 
tion, that of the well educated females within my sphere 
of experience, about one half are aftected with some degree 
of distortion of the spine." 

♦ Bony, from <w a bone. 
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" The habit of bending the neck, while writing or 
drawing, gradually compresses the vertebrse, and the inter- 
Tertebral substance on their anterior part, and causes a 
permanent change in the form of this part of the spinal 
column. This distortion is so very common among us, 
that we are apt to consider it a natural formation. In fact, 
however, it is entirely artificial in a great number of in- 
stances. Sometimes it is the consequence of negligence, 
and not unfrequently of timidity. Whether it tends to 
impair the health always, I will not say ; that it sometimes 
does, I am certain ; and its effect in deforming the shape 
is even greater than a moderate degree of lateral curve. 

"The immediate cause of the lateral curve of the spine 
to the right, opposite to the right shoulder, is the elevation 
and action of the right arm in drawing and writing. This 
posture pulls the part of the spinal column, to which the 
muscles of the right arm are fixed, to the right side. The 
convexity of the spine thus produced, keeps the right 
shoulder elevated, and the lefl consequently depressed. 
The lower part of the column is thrown to the led side, 
and thus displacement being favored by the disposition to 
rest on the left foot, while standing to speak or read, there 
comes to be a permanent projection of the lefl hip. The 
postures employed in practising on musical instruments 
sometimes bring on these disorders : as, for example, a 
great use of the harp favors the disposition to lateral cur- 
vature, from the constant extension of the right arm." 

The mode of sitting at the piano ought to be no less 
carefully regarded. If you comprehend the explanations 
with respect to the construction of the spine, or back bone, 
you will perceive how important it is that it should be held 
erect, and that by indulging yourselves in a crooked pes- 
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ture, the figure will at length grow distorted. You know 
that if you should keep a straight young twig confined in 
a bent position for a length of time, it would become a 
crooked tree. We should think it a strange taste in a 
gardener who should thus wish to pervert the beautiful and 
perfect works of God. A crooked tree might indeed bear 
good fruit, and if any of you are, by nature, distorted in 
b6dy, you roust endeavor to supply the defect by richness 
of roental culture. 

In France, great pains are taken with children to give 
them the habit of holding back the shoulders and expand- 
ing the chest ; and it is said that the collar bone is longer 
in French women than in others. The posture in bed 
should not be habitually such as to cause a crooked posi- 
tion of the spine. High pillows are injurious as they pro- 
duce the same effect upon the form as stooping. 

With respect to walking, the carriage of the body 
must depend greatly on the perfect state of the spine ; the 
custom of holding the head up, the shoulders back, and 
throwing the chest forward. You may all do much to 
improve yourselves in these respects by walking in your 
rooms with a book upon your head. In order to balance 
the book, you must necessarily hold your persons erect, 
and instead of looking down, as young ladies are very apt 
to do, direct your eyes horizontally. " How different,'' 
says the physician already quoted, " are the impressions 
made on us by a man whose attitude is erect and com- 
manding, and by one who walks with his face directed to 
the earth, as if fearful of encountering the glances of those 
he meets I Such attentions are even of greater impcff- 
tance to the fair sex, where we naturally look for attractkm 
in some form or shape. If nature has not given beauty to 
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Tight lacing. 

ill, she has givea the power of acquiring a graceful move- 
ment and an upright form, qualities more valuable and 
more durable than the other." 

One more subject connected with physical education, 
is the habit of tight lacing. In enabling you to compre- 
hend the manner in which this practice becomes injurious 
to health and destruction of life, we again refer to Dr. 
Warren's lecture : 

" Nature has so contrived the human che^t, that there 
is no superfluous play of the parts composing it. Its 
movements are just sufficient to give such an expansion to 
the lungs and such an extent of oxygenation of the blood, 
as are adequate to the wants of the individual under dif- 
ferent occurrences. In females the chest is shorter than 
in males ; tin d to compensate for this, the motion of the 
ribs is more extensive, and more frequent. Whatever 
limits this motion is peculiarly injurious to the sex, espe- 
cially as they are more disposed to consumption and other 
chronic affections of the lungs. Now the ligatures in the 
fashionable dress are placed precisely on that part where 
the motion should be the greatest ; that is, the lower part. 
It is precisely here, that in case of fracture of the ribs 
when we desired to stop the movements of the chest, we 
apply a tight bandage, though rarely do we venture to make 
it so tight as the ordinary corsets. The effect of such 
pressure, begun at an early period of life, will be under- 
stood from what has been stated in regard to the spine. 
The bones must yield to it ; (heir shape becomes perma* 
neatly altered; the lower part of the breast contracted, 
the space destined by nature for the heart and lungs dimi- 
nished, and what the fatal results of all this on these ten- 
fier and vital organs are, every day's experience shows us. 
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Tight lacing. Diseases produced by it* 

The influence on the health though slow, is certain. It 
may not at once produce consumption ; but it lays the 
foundation for ills it would pain you to hear and me to 
describe. I will only say, by way of specification, that 
among other diseases, of which this is the fruitful germ, I 
have known three instances of perpetual headache, at last 
bringing oa insanity, and terminating in death. The im- 
mediate cause of the disease was the compression of the 
heart and great blood vessels, and the consequent accu- 
mulation of blood in the head." 

You cannot fail to comprehend this simple explanation 
of that part of your own frames which you too frequently 
expose to derangements, from the foolish ambition of ap- 
pearing slender and sylph-like. But, although the circum- 
ference of the waist may be diminished, the appearance of 
the whole person, so far from being improved, is much 
injured by tight lacing. A rush of blood to the head gives 
the face a purple and unnatur^ flush ; the muscles which 
give play to the arms and shoulders being confined, the 
motions appear stiff and ungraceful, the breathing is ob- 
structed, and the whole body rendered uncomfortable. In 
such a situation, who can converse with ease and confi- 
dence, and delight the social circle by a fine flow of { 
thoughts, and beautiful mode of expression ? The mind, | 
partaking in the sufierings of the body, becomes torpid, 
and instead of giving and receiving enjoyment in the hours 
devoted to society, torture on the part of the victim and 
pity for her manifest sufle rings are experienced. 

Corsets, when properly made and worn,* are far from 

* I will explain what I mean hy "corsets being properly mad« md \ 
worn." They should be made to sit perfectly easy to the form, ind 
worn 60 loose as to allow a lon^ and full inspiration of the breath. Thfl i 
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Corsets properly used coaducive to health. 



meriting the general condemnation which they have re- 
ceived. They may be so made as to prove a support to 
the body instead of an injury. A degree of tightness, not 
uncomfortable nor impeding any of the functions of respi- 
ration, is probably conducive to health. It prevents that 
weakness of the stomach of which many females, especi- 
ally those who do not wear corsets, frequently complain. 
A moderate compression of the chest is thought also by 
physicians to check a tendency to dropsy. Indeed, it is 
with corsets, as many other things, that it is the abuse^ 
rather than the use of them, which should be condemned. 

busk should he bent to the shape; and, moreover, to be of an elastie 
material, which will bend so as to admit of stooping forward, when ne- 
cessary. Ir dressing in the morning, the corsets should be laced very 
loose, for it should be remembered, that after many hours of repose, the 
body is smaller than when exercise and food have increased the circular 
tion of the blood, and by inducing an additional portion of caloric into 
the system, expanded the fluids, in these days of extremes, it is be- 
coming unpopular to be moderate in our sentiments on any subject ; — 
the advocate for temperance is ureed forward by an irUemptraU seal, 
until sacrilegiously seizing upon the consecrated wine, commanded hf 
the Savior to be received as a memorial of his blood shed for the 
remission of sins," he gives a new commandment to the bumble beUever, 
viz. that "no/ wine but toater shall be used in this sacrament !*' The 
friend of humanity and of the negro, cannot bewail the evils of slavery, 
without carrying compassion to such a point as to set at naught, or at 
least endanger the safety of his country, the lives of his whitel>rethreii, 
and even the interests of civilization and religion. 

It is popular to rail against corsets all the evils which arise from 
neglect of physical education and too great excitement of the brain, 
ana from the prevailing bad habits which fashion and refinement have 
introduced, all are attributed to that dreadful instrument of torture, the 
corset. It is true that many have suffered from the improper use of 
corsets ; it is also true that many houses have been burnt through the 
use of fire; but in the first case, the evil must be voluntary and self* 
inflicted,— in the saqond, it may occur wholly by accident; there* 
fore, all the arguments, with additional ones, may be urged against the 
use of fire in our dweUings^ which may be brought to^ bear ^against 
corsets. 

A worthy gentleman after having expressed great horror of ladies 
wearinff corsets, honestly said, — "1 will acknowledge, however, that I 
do not know what sort of a thing a corset is " A lady present replied, 
— *' Why, sir, it is verv much the same sort of garment as the vest yoa 
have on, except that tne one fastens in front, and the other behind.^' 

8* 
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A physical jouraal. 

I would here recommend a practice suggested bj a 
French writer,* viz. that of keeping a kind of physical 
journal, or a record of observations upon your own consti- 
tutions. In order to make these observations, it will be 
necessary to pay particular attention to the degree and 
kinds of exercise most conducive to your health, the quan- 
tity and kinds of food most salutary, as well as the best 
seasons for taking particular kinds of food. Thus some 
persons find that breakfasting upon meat makes them dull 
and heavy, while the constitutions of others require more of 
solid food. Late suppers are always injurious. By attention 
to physical changes, and an observation of those simple 
remedies, which are found efficacious in relieving slight 
complaints, females may learn to preserve and regulate 
their own healths without the aid of a physician, except 
in cases of sudden and ncute diseases. A knowledge of 
Chemistry and Botany will prove of great use to you, with 
respect to an acquaintance with medicine. Every woman 
ought to understand the elements and composition of the 
remedies provided for her, or by her administered toothers. 
Without a knowledge of Chemistry she cannot be made to 
comprehend this, but, with it, she holds a key that will 
unlock the mysteries with which ignorant physicians have 
sought to envelope the healing heart. 

If you ask a physician the component parts of a medi- 
cine which he orders, and he is unable to answer, you have 
reason to doubt his qualifications for his professioD. Sci- 
entific practitioners do not fail to investigate the chemical 
elements of the substances they use, as it is by a knoir- 
ledge of these elements, and of their modes of combina- 
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Females need some medical knowledge. 

nation, aided by experience, that they can calculate on the 
effects to be produced. A knowledge of Botany will ena- 
ble you to ascertain with certainty the identity of plants 
which are important as medicinal agents; the common 
names of plants being traditional and local, it is impossible 
(0 decide on them with certainty ; but Botany will furnish 
you with a sure and unerring guide to their true name, as 
recognised by physicians. 

In the department of your journal devoted to physical 
changes, it would be well to keep a record of medicines 
whose effects you had witnessed on yourselves or others, 
with their composition and nature ; if vegetable remedies, 
give their botanical names and characters. Females have 
much need of some medical knowledge, both with refer- 
ence to their individual maladies and the diseases of those 
around them ; and although accustomed, as most of you 
have been, to be watched over and administered unto, you 
can now have little conception of the changes which will 
take place, yet the time may soon arrive when it will 
become your turn to watch over and minister to others. 

According to the arrangement which we have made of 
the departments of education, we shall next proceed to 
consider intellectual improvement. 

This involves the subject of mental discipline, and the 
consideration of the various branches of study in which 
you are now engaged. Even the study of moral philoso- 
phy, considered as a science, properly comes under the 
head of intellectual improvement, though as an art, or in 
its practical application, it belongs to the ethical or moral 
department. 

In remarking upon the different branches of study, it 
will be my object — 1st, to give general views of the history 
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and progress of each science ; 2d, its prominent prii 
pies and its relations to other sciences ; Sd, its objects i 
practical applications. I may depart from this method 
some cases, as where it seems most proper to consk 
first the principles of a science, or where it appears am 
cessary to treat of the history of a science distinctly fr 
its outlines. 



PART III. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION. 

LECTURE VIII. 

Division of Mental Faculties, — Mental Discipline. 
Cultivation of Mental Faculties. 



The mind the object of educatbn. 

— ■ 

The mind is the object on which education operates. 
Even those habits which seem to depend wholly upon the 
body, we see have their origin in the mind, without whose 
rivifying influence the human machine would be as inac- 
;ive as the marble statue, or the body from whence the soul 
las departed. Physical education has relation to the mind, 
IS governing the body, and capable of making it the willing 
md ready instrument of a variety of sensations and mus- 
cular movements ; it also includes that care of the body, 
vhich is due to it as the tenement of the soul, and on 
vhose sound condition the welfare of the latter so much 
lepends. 

Before proceeding with our remarks on intellectual 
[n prove ment, it may be proper to give the outlines of a 
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classification of the states of mind, which has of late been 
received with great approbation both in Europe and Ame- 
rica ; I mean that of Dr. Brown, to which allusion has 
already been made. According to this, all our mental 
phenomena may be referred to three great classes — first, 
External states of mind ; these include all our sensations, 
as derived from smell, taste, touch, hearing, and sights and 
also all the feelings which arise from the action of the 
muscles ; or which are raised in the mind from external 
objects, or from bodily changes. Second, Intellectual states 
of mind, these include what some writers have called the 
reasoning powers, the powers of the understanding, iniel* 
hctual powers, &c. Third, Emotions ; these include what 
have sometimes been termed active powers ; but the mind, 
when in that state calJed hope, or Joy, is no more active 
than when engaged in reasoning or imagining ; a classifi- 
cation must, therefore, be defective which makes a pro- 
perty common to l^'^th classes the foundation of such a dis- 
tinction. 

The intellectual states of mind, and the emotions uni- 
ted, form a more general division, called internal states, 
in contradistinction to external. These internal states 
are such as the mind could experience, were it separated 
fi'om the body. If a human being could live with the entire 
loss of all his bodily senses,* although he would be cut 

* This supposition is not as absurd as may at first be imagined. 
Aged persons sometimes gradually lose their sight, hearing, taste, and 
smell ; and yet they are no less living beings than before the losa of 
these senses. We cannot suppose that the only remaining sense, that of 
touch, is the link between life and death. Instances too have occurred 
in which persons have been under the influence of a general paralysis ; 
that is, they have been wholly incapable of muscular motion, and al- 
most insensible to touch, and this without being rendered incapable 
of intellectual effort or of emotions. 
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off from all external objects, yet we can conceive that he 
might remember the past, he might grieve for his melan- 
choly fate, and might hope for death to set his spirit free 
from its living and breathing tomb. It is this capacity of 
the mind to enter into its own sai|ctuary and to com- 
mune with itself," which, as Dr. Brq^n remarks, renders 
it truly immortal," and independent of the perishable 
atoms to which it is now united. 

Fearing that I may not have done justice to Dr. Brown's 
classification, I will repeat it in his own words. " We 
have sensations^ or perceptions of objects that affect our 
bodily organs ; these, I term the sensitive or external af- 
fections of the mind ; we remember objects, we imagine 
them in new situations, we compare their relations ; these 
mere conceptions, or notions of objects and their qualities, 
as elements of our general knowledge, are what I have 
termed the intellectuaJt states of mind; we are moved with 
certain lively feelings, on the consideration of what we 
thus perceive, remember, imagine, or compare, with feel- 
iogs for example, of beauty, or sublimity, or astonishment, 
or love, or haired, or hope, or fear ; these and various other 
vivid feelings analagous to them, are our emotions. There 
is no portion of our consciousness which does not appear 
to me to be included in one or other of these three divi- 
sions. To know all our sensitive states, all our intellect 
tual states, and all our emotions, is to know all the states or 
phenomena of the mind." 

In treating upon physical education, we have con- 
sidered the mind in relation to its external affections. We 
shall now proceed to consider our second division of the 
departments of education — intellectual improvement ; this 
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will comprehend Dr. Brown's second division, or the in- 
tellectual power. 

In entering upon the subject of intellectual improve* 
ment, a vast field opens before us ; it will be impossible to 
do more than to take a rapid and cursory view of the 
many important subjects which present themselves. We 
shall consider in what manner the mental powers should 
be disciplined in order that they may strengthen and de- 
velop themselves, and then proceed to notice the various 
branches of literature and science which are the subjects 
of your present studies. 

We have seen, under the head of physical education, 
how much depends on habit, and it was there remarked 
that intelligent habits are as early formed, and of as per- 
manent a nature as those which relate to the body. Mr. 
Locke observes, We are born with faculties and powers, 
capable of almost any thing ; but it is only the exercise of 
those powers which gives us ability and skill in any thing, 
and leads us toward perfection. As it is in the body so 
it is in the mind : practice makes it what it is, and most 
even of those excellences which are looked on as natural 
endouments, will be found, when examined into more nar- 
rowly, to be the product of exercise, and to be raised to that 
pitch only by repeated actions." Many of you can bear 
witness to the truth of Mr. Locke's assertion, respecting 
the power of habit. You will recollect the difficulty you 
at first found in investigating the subjects you were re- 
quired to study. Accustomed, as many of you had been, 
to a mechanical parrot-like mode of recitation, where the 
memory and not the understanding was taxed, you felt 
that it would be impossible to study and recite as yonr 
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ciassmates did. You heard them give long analyses of 
works on rhetoric, history, or philosophy, explaining in 
their own words, with clearness and facility the ideas of 
their authors ; and you believed yourself wholly incompe- 
tent to the attainment of such powers. You heard, with 
astonishment, those of your own age demonstrating with 
clearness and force some of the most difficult mathemati- 
cal propositions, and you gave them credit ibr faculties of 
a higher order than you possessed. You now look back 
on those feelings with mingled emotions of shame and 
pride ; of shame that you should thus have undervalued 
your own talents, and pride that you have overcome obsta- 
cles and acquired a habit of patient investigation. This 
habit is of infinitely more importance than all other intel- 
lectual attainments. Were a person accustomed to rea- 
soning, reflecting, comparing and judging, to be required 
to give up those mental habits, or the knowledge gained by 
thebr means, he would not hesitate to part with acquisitions 
already made, rather than to lose the instruments by which 
they had been gained. Persons who have gained wealth 
can lay aside those habits of business by which it had been 
amassed, feeling assured that th^y shall be able to meet 
their future wanu ; but the treasures of knowledge, although 
rich, may not thus answer for future occasions ; — in the 
ever varying, ever changing scenes of life, we are conti- 
nually placed in new situations, where we need to make 
new comparisons, and act on new principles : thus we 
require the instruments of mental labor to be ever bright 
and ready for use. 

In the view we are now taking of education, considered 
in reference to the nature of the mind, it may be well to note 
those mental faculties which it is the object of intellectual 

9 
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improvement to cultivate and develop. I shall not, as we 
proceed, confine myself to that peculiar view of the mind 
which the author, whose general divisions I have adopted, 
has given, but shall use the terms reason, judgment, me- 
mory, &c. according to their general acceptations, viz., 
as distinct powers, they may be considered as genera, 
belonging to the class intellectual powers, I shall use this 
arrangement for the sake of convenience, although the 
minuter analysis of Dr. Brown very justly reduces the 
many supposed intellectual powers under the two generic 
terms, simple and r6/a<tt;e suggestion, the former including 
conception, memory, imagination and habit ; the latter 
reason, judgment, abstraction, the power of generali- 
zing, &c. 

We may now consider the human mind as a garden 
laid out before us ; he who created this garden, planted in 
it the seeds of various faculties ; these do indeed spring up 
of themselves, but without education, they will be stinted 
in their growth, choked with weeds, and never attain 
that strength and elevation of which they are susceptible. 
In one part of our garden, the germ of reason is seen to 
unfold itself, in another appears that of memory, in another 
that of judgment, until all the faculties of the intellect are 
in their full progress of development. The emotions and 
passions are mingled with powers of slower growth ; while 
the intellectual gardener cultivates the latter with assidu- 
ous care, he knows that the passions need his most vigi- 
lant attention ; that if they grow rank and unpruned, like 
the fatal Bohan Upas tree, which poi.sons every thing 
within its atmosphere, they will destroy the vital principle 
of virtue, and the tnoral harmony on which the beauty of 
the character depends. Leaving the passions and emotions 
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to be hereader considered, our concern now is with those- 
mental germs which belong to the intellectual department. 
The skilful gardener knows that his roses require one 
mode of culture, his tulips another, and his geraniums 
another ; and that attention to^one of these, will not bring 
forward the other. So ought the mental cultivator to un- 
derstand that the germs of the various faculties should be 
simultaneously brought forward. This truth seems not to 
have been understood by those, who, bending all their 
efforts towards the cultivation of the memory, have ne- 
glected the other powers of the mind. 

To illustrate what is meant by these remarks, I will 
state a very common fact with respect to pupils whose 
memory has been cultivated at the expense of the other 
faculties. Many such have entered this institution, flushed 
with the hope of standing highest in their classes, as they 
had done where only memoritor recitations were required. 
Confident of knowing "every word of her lesson," such 
a pupil enters her class expecting that all will admire the 
fluency with which she shall " say it off." Her teacher, 
instead of suggesting the mere words of the lesson, perhaps 
demands the nature of the subject she has been studying : 
this unexpected question confuses her ; for the truth is, 
she has never investigated it at all ; she had not learned 
that words are nothing, except as they are the medium of 
communicating ideas; she had always taken the shadow 
for the substance, and is now astonished that she had 
never before thought it necessary to understand what she 
learned. 

The mental habit of connecting words by the mere re- 
lation of contiguity, is very injurious to the mind ; when 
a pupil becomes aware of the unprofitableness of the exer- 
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eise, it is often difficult to call forth the reasoning powers, 
which have hitherto lain dormant. On the other hand, 
that exercise of memory which depends on contiguity or 
juxtaposition, should not be neglected. In the acquisition 
of certain sciences, and in certain departments of litera- 
ture, it is important that some things should be learned by 
rote ; as, in languages, the declensions and conjugations 
of words ; and in arithmetic the numeration and other ta- 
bles ; portions of Scripture and hymns also should be taught 
to children, even though they are above their comprehen- 
sion, for in after life they may be remembered with deep 
interest and satisfaction. As the other powers develop, the 
faculty of remembering words in a certain order is weak- 
ened ; thus it is that persons accustomed to deep thinking, 
find it almost impossible to learn any thing by rote ; this is 
because their powers of reasoning and judging have been 
much more exercised than their memory. Those who ac- 
quire habits of committing words to memory, often acquire 
a wonderful facility in this respect ; as actors, who learn 
long parts in a play in a very short time ; and some x>rar 
tors and preachers, who are said to commit to memory the 
whole of their discourses before they appear in public 

We should not, however, expect that a mind, fertile io 
suggestions of analogy, glancing quick from cause to effect, 
and from secondary to primary causes, would possess this 
kind of local memory in a great degree. Of some per- 
sons, distinguished for the greatness of their conceptions 
and the richness of their acquirements, it has been found 
that even their own productions have, in progress of time, 
been forgotten by them ;— others, when writing upon a 
subject they had before treated of, seem to forget what 
they had before written : their thoughts taking a new turn, 
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their language and arrangements are essentially diflerent. 
It is not my present intention to give a dissertation on the 
mind, any farther than to show why it should be studied 
by those who would succeed in its cultivation, and that 
it is important for you, as students, to learn as much as 
possible of your own mental constitutions. Besides the 
general laws, which are common to all minds, each has its 
constitutional differences, and its peculiar habits. Where 
jou find your mind most weak by nature, you should strive 
to strengthen it by suitable exercises. Where you -find 
your intellectual habits defective, you must endeavor to 
change and improve them. For those who have been little 
accustomed to the exercise of the reasoning powers, it is 
well to enter upon a course of mathematical studies. Locke 
says, I consider mathematics as a way to settle in the 
mind a habit of reasoning closely and in a train ; not that 
I think it necessary that all should be deep mathemati- 
cians, but that having got the way of reasoning which that 
study brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it 
to other parts of knowledge as they have occasion." 

The same writer observes, in another part of his " Es- 
say on the Human Understanding," that an acquaintance 
with even the first book of Euclid's Elements of Geometry 
is of great use to the mind, as unfolding a beautiful and 
systematic method of reasoning. 

I shall close thrs lecture, by giving a few rules, to assist 
you in the attempt to improve and discipline your own 
mental powers. 

Ist. Study the nature of your ovm minds. 
In order to assist you in this, compare yourselves with 
others. Observe their recitations, the particulars in which 
they excel or are deficient. Notice whether they find the 
9* 
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same difficulties that you do. It is also a very useful ex- 
ercise for two or more pupils of nearly equal abilities, ta 
write upon some one given subject, and then compare their 
ideas and manner of treating the same subject. While 
you should be careful not to set your mark too low, and 
thus fail of what you might attain ; it is also important that 
you do not tax yourselves too heavily, and thus injure the 
mind by overstraining its powers. 

2d. Never consider a lesson learned imiil you can give 
the auth)r's ideas in your own words, or at hast till you 
can point out the prominent parts of which it consists. 

This method of studying is the reverse of learning by 
rote ; it is acquired by practice, and is the only proper 
way of attempting to gain knowledge. It is impossible, 
after having read several pages of a work, to remember 
every idea which an author has advanced; you shodd 
therefore strive to comprehend the main scope of hb ai^u- 
roent, and not dwell upon the less important ideas. Many 
pupils, from attempting to remember every thing, faiUn 
attaining a clear knowledge of any^thing. This habit of 
discriminating, in reading and studying, will be of great 
utility in after life. A facility is thus gained of collecting, 
almost at a glance, the subject of a whole page.- 

It is by following the rule above givea, that some of 
your fellow students have been able to give an analysis of 
the unabridged volumes of Stewart's or Brown's Mental 
Philosophy. They could never have accomplished so Her- 
culean a task, but that they first learned the leading argu- 
ment of each page, then of each chapter, and lastly, of the 
principal divisions. 

3d. Accustom yourselves to express your ideas o» thi 
various subjects of study, in writing. 
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t The practice of writing an analysis, or making a sketch 
of the lessons you are studying, is a very good one ; but 
this cannot be done until you have prepared yourself for 
it by some previous study. By attempting to make an out- 
lioe, befi>re a view of the whole has been taken, the mind 
is confused rathet than assisted. It is well to make the 
, sciences you study the subjects of your weekly composi- 
tions, sometimes taking them in one point of view, some- 
times in another. 

4th. Improve the best hours of the day to secure those 
lessons which require the greatest mental effort. 

The season most favorable for study is, with most per- 
soDs, the morning ; the body being then refreshed by sleep^ 
and the mind by a suspension of effort, your most difficult 
lessons, as mathematics, or philosophy, should be studied. 
Drawing, music, botany, chemistry, and other pursuits 
which are not of an abstract nature, can excite an interest 
even when the mind is fatigued, but when it appears in 
any degree overstrained, it should be suffered to relax. It 
is evident that in all intellectual as well as mechanical 
labor, the work accomplished must be in proportion to the 
power exerted. When the mind is languid it is impossible 
for it to put forth power, nor can time make up for mental 
energy. One hour of successful effort is worth more than 
days of weak attempts. In order to keep the mind ready 
for action, regularity must be observed in exercise, diet, 
and sleep : they gain nothing who disregard the body in 
their zeal for mental improvement ; for, if disordered, or 
enfeebled, it will certainly react upon the mind. 

5th. Endeavor to fix your attention exclusively upon 
the study in which you are engaged. 

Attention is indeed every thing ; without it nothing re- 
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quiring meDtal effort can be well done. In bodily opera- 
tions we may acquire so great a facility of execation that 
we have no need of attention : thus a musician can per- 
form a familiar air without thinking of his notes. Some 
feminine employments, as sewing or knitting, operations 
which at first seemed complicated, in time become so fa- 
miliar as to require no attention ; the hands seem instinct- 
ively to perform the accustomed movements : but mental 
exercises demand attention. 

It is perhaps the most difficult task of young students 
to gain that command of their trains of thought which sci- 
entific research requires. How many are diverted from 
study by the most trifling circumstances ; even the appear- 
ance of a fly upon a window, an object in the street, or a 
slight noise in an adjoining apartment, is sufficient to call 
off attention : or, the mind, wearied with the unusual at- 
tempt at investigation, gladly goes in. search of some mGte 
pleasing exercise of its powers. The enjoyments of home 
are called up ; the days or weeks are counted which have 
intervened since the dear spot was lefl, and the many which 
are to pass until -^examination is over, and these tedious 
books may be laid aside. 

But I will not attempt to imagine all the reveries in 
which a school-girl may indulge, even when demurely 
looking at her book, during the allotted time for learning 
her lessons. Your own consciences can say how often the 
ringing of the recitation bell has found you unprepared, 
afler such unprofitable aberrations of thought. But let me 
urge those of you who are conscious of such injurious hab- 
its, to strive to acquire an ascendancy over yourselves, by 
carefully guarding the avenues of your minds. Be reso- 
lute against admitting desultory thoughts^ when you need 
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all your concentrated mental powers to bear upon the sub- 
ject before you. The task will at first be difficult, but you 
may in time have the satisfaction of feeling that you can 
fix your attention, or govern your trains of thought 

6th. Endeavor to understand as far as possible the 
nature^ objects, and ultimeUe end of the studies you pursue. 
Thus, when questioned as to your progress in educa- 
tion, you may be able to state what you have done, what 
you design to do, and the bearing which all this is intended 
to have upon your future life. With such ideas as these 
fixed in your mind, you will not, when hereafter questioned 
as to what you did in school, have occasion to say with the 
young lady, who, returning from a boarding-school, and 
being asked what she had studied, answered, that she 
*' could not tell without looking at her books, and they 
were all in her trunks." 

May you, ray dear pupils, have your intellectual and 
moral natures imbued with the instructions you are now 
receiving ; and may the fruits of an enlarged and liberal 
education appear in that true elevation of character which 
will enable you to meet the various exigencies of life ; — 
may you be not only intelligent and intellectual women, 
but good members of society, faithful and judicious in all 
your relations in life, and, above all, pious and consistent 
Christians. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Spelling, Articulate Sounds, 

From our previous remarks upon intellectual improve- 
ment, it may be inferred that a proper discipline of the 
mind is of still greater importance to the young, than the 
mere acquisition of knowledge. 

The various branches of modern education have been 
considered under two heads : 

1. Such as seem chiefly valuable on account of their 
effect in strengthening and developing the mental powers, 

U, Such as are chiefly useful for the knowledge they 
convey. 

In the former class are ranked mathematics and lan- 
guages ; in the latter, geography, history, &c. 

We cannot, however, make any definite classification 
of the different departments of learning on these principles, 
since the acquisition of any one science has a beneficial 
effect on the mind, whose capacity for receiving increases 
in proportion as it receives. On the other hand, there is 
no science but may be highly useful in its applications. 

Geography, which is considered chiefly useful for .the 
knowledge of facts which it communicates, affords exer- 
cise for many of the faculties of the mind ; the memory in 
retaining facts, the power of comparison when viewing dif- 
ferent countries with their peculiarities as to physical and 
moral condition, of abstraction when a river or mountain 
are considered without reference to any other circumstance. 
Geometry, which is so highly recommended by Locke and 
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Advantages of certain studies. 

Others, for its influence in training the mind to habits of 
reasoning and methodical arrangement, has its practical 
applications to astronomy, drawing, natural philosophy, and 
mechanics. 

With respect to the various branches of natural sci- 
ence, botany, chemistry, &c., it would be difficult to say 
whether they are most to be valued for their intrinsic util- 
ity, or for their salutary influence upon the mind. The 
inquiry is often made of what use can it be for a female to 
study botany or chemistry. Such inquiries show either 
an illiberal spirit, or great ignorance. Considered in re- 
ference to the mind only, these studies are of vast impor- 
tance ; botany accustoms the mind to systematic arrange- 
ment, definite rules of classifications, and strict attention 
to the import of terms ; chemistry, by its minute analyses, 
gives a habit of discrimination and observation, which is 
of the utmost importance to all, especially to those who are 
about commencing the journey of life. Neither are these 
sciences without their important practical applications ; 
these will be considered when we come to treat of each 
individually. 

I shall now proceed to the various branches of female 
education, endeavoring to give general views of the dtfTer- 
ent sciences, their origin and history, their advantages and 
practical applications. 

The first step in the literary education of a child, after 
it has learned the alphabet, is to put the Utters together, 
forming the compound sounds called syllahhs; and then 
to unite these syllables into words. This process is called 
spelling, or orthography ^ from the Greek orthos, correct, 
and graphia, writing. The term orthoepy from orthos, 
correct, and epo, I speak, signifies correct pronunciation. 
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The habit of spelling correctly, is an acquiremeDt so 
necessary that the want of it cannot be overlooked in any 
one who makes pretensions to an education above the low- 
est grade. There are, indeed, persons who, though denied 
the means of early improvement, have, by industry and 
talents, gained wealth and influence ; but such, usually 
feel their deficiencies with the keenest sense of mortifica- 
tion, and would be the first to caution young persons against 
neglecting their advantages. 

It might seem, in addressing the members of this in- 
stitution, as if it were unnecessary to dwell for a moment 
on the importance of a branch of education which it is the 
business of primary schools to teach, and which you ought 
to be perfected in, before your entrance into this. Yet I 
am sorry to say, that too many, who are ambitious of the 
higher walks of literature, are careless in this respect. 

Owing to the defective method of teaching spelling in 
many primary schools, pupils oflen leave them with little 
practical knowledge of this important branch of education. 
The study of long columns of words, arranged without any 
reference to their -meaning, proves not to be of much use. 
I have known a pupil who was distinguished as the best 
spell^ in a common school, and who seldom ' missed a 
word in her lesson,' scarcely able to write a letter which 
could be read, from the badness of its orthography. She 
had been accustomed to connect the letters with the soand 
of the words. In schools where the only method of spell- 
ing is with the voice, it is customary for the pupils in stu* 
dying their lessons to move their lips, and many caoDOt 
study without doing this. In writing, the eye must be 
practised in order to detect erroneous spelling. It is for 
this reason that we approve of the mode of teaching i^U* 
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Spelling by dictation. 

log by dictatioH, in which the pupils write words upon a 
date, or black board, after the dictation of the teacher. 
By carefully following this mode, you may soon correct 
any bad habits with regard to spelling which you haye 
been suffered to form. 

You must be aware that in your situations, bad spell- 
ing cannot be tolerated. This would not only be dis- 
graceful to yourselves, but to the institution to which yon 
belong. Some may feel that they are too old, and have 
too much to do to join the class in dictation, who are yet 
conscious that they are deficient in spelling. To such, a 
dictionary should be a constant companion. Tet should 
yon after all your care, have the mortification of seeing 
your compositions returned from the teachers with the 
spelling corrected, let me recommend to you to make a 
memorandum of the words misspelt, with their true or- 
thography, so that you may be sure of not committing the 
same error the second time.* I have known pupils ac- 
quire such an inveterate habit of misspelling certain words, 
that after frequent corrections, their compositions would 
continue to exhibit the same mistakes ; this is not only 
careless in the extreme, but disrespectful, showing that 
neither self-interest, nor a regard to her teacher, operates 
in the mind of one who is thus, after repeated admoni- 
tion, guilty of the same fault. 

There are many words of irregular orthography in our 
language ; thus in receive, e precedes t, contrary to the 
more common usage, as in friend, believe, &c. Some 

* In making out such a list of words, only the correct mode of spell- 
ing shoald be copied. If the false ortbogaphy is set by the side or the 
true, the person will always be in doubt as to the right way ; for by 
the principle of association the one is no less readily suggested than 
the other. 
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words double the final letter on taking, an additional syl- 
lable, as from permit^ comes permitted, and from omity 
omitted, while from visit, we have visited ; the general 
rule in these cases is, that a word ending with a conso- 
nant, and having the last syllable accented, as permit, 
doubles the final consonant, while a word ending with a 
consonant, and not having the last syllable accented, does 
not double the final consonant. 

A few rules for spelling should be written in your memo- 
randum book; for dictionaries will not assist you in the 
case of many derivative words. Thus, from the primitive 
word holy come the degrees of comparison holier, holiest; 
but if the y at the end of a word is not preceded by a con- 
sonant, it is not changed ihto i on the addition of another 
syllable, as from jot/ is derived Jo^^/m/. 

Connected with the subject of spelling, is that of the 
sounds and powers of letters. With modern improvements 
in education, there is a neglect of some particulars which 
were more thoroughly attended to when so many fountains 
of knowledge were not open to the young student. For- j 
merly the introduction to Webster's Spelling Book, con- I 
♦ taining in some three or four pages, rules for accent, the | 

sounds of letters, &c., furnished matter for months of 
study. Although we would not wish to bring back those 
barren days of education, it cannot be denied that the 
scarcity of school books ensured a more thorough know- 
ledge of some of the elementary branches. I 

I have sometimes found, to my surprise, a young lady 1 
quick to comprehend mathematical truths, who knew 
something of Latin, and was perhaps a proficient in French, 
yet puzzled tp tell the difference between accent and ew- 
phasis, to give a rule for pronouncing g aod in giant, and 
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with a hard sound in go^ or for giviog c the sdoimI of s ib 

ce(2ar and of X: in cMe, 

There is in the study of articulate sounds, and the pow. 
ers of letters, much deep philosophy ; and wboerer thinks 
it beneath attention, littJe nnder:iUnds its importance or 
difficuUies. it is easy to tell the difference between a vowel 
and consonant, a, mute and a semivowel; but to understand 
fuiJy the nature of articulation, we most study the rarious 
modifications which the air sent out by the lungs, is capa- 
ble of, in order to produce the wonderfiil rariety of sounds 
within the compass of the human voice. 

Dr. Paley observes, "the lungs are to animal ntteranee 
what the bellows are to the organ ; they are air veaseb 
which become inflated and then collapsed as the air is in* 
spired or expired." You can perceive that in respiration 
the chest alternately expands and contracts. This motion 
is caused by the action of the lungs, which are two spongy 
lobes, suspended in the chest, being connected with the 
trachea, or wind-pipe at the upper part. The air which 
enters the lungs is received into the minute cavities of 
which they are composed ; these are called air cells. This 
air passes back through the windpipe, or the tube that we 
can feel externally, and which is composed of cartilagi« 
nous rings. The top of the windpipe is called the larynx; 
at the upper part of this, and behind the tongue, is the 
glottis, a very small opening through which the breath and 
voice are conveyed. It is in the passage of the air through 
this minute aperture that articulate sounds are formed. By 
means of various mtisc/es or threads, which draw in difiereht 
directions, the glottis is susceptible of many degrees of ex* 
pansion, and it is by varying this cavity that the different 
vowels are sounded. The air in passing a large cavity. 
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produces a low flat soand, through & tunall cavitj, a high 
or sharp sound. This may be seeo in the Toweb a, e, i, 
o, M, which proceed in regular order from low and flat to 
high and sharp sounds. 

Oral language, or speech, consists of articulate sounds; 
brutes utter various inarticulate sounds, expressive of their 
peculiar feelings. The cat when quietly reposing by the 
parlor fire, expresses her satisfaction by a gentle purring ; 
when her capricious little mistress amuses herself by tor- 
menting her, she vents her sorrows in piteous mewing ; and 
when roused to anger by the cruelty of the dog, she growls 
her indignation. Mankind also have means of expressing 
violent emotions by inarticulate sounds, as by laughing, 
crying, or screaming. But it is only by articulate soands 
and their representatives, that intercourse can be satisfac- 
torily carried on between rational minds; these are the 
links which bind together our spirits — ^they are wings by 
whose means the soul is borne from its corporeal prison to 
unite in the interchange of thought and feeling with' kin- 
dred souls. 

May this gifl of a bountiful Creator never be perverted 
by you, my dear pupils, to unworthy purposes ; may your 
words be a true index of your hearts, pure, gentle and 
kind. A deceitful world may tell you that falsehood and 
dissimulation are necessary, but believe it not. Troe 
politeness is consistent with sincerity, or singleness of 
heart ; and if you once lose this, and commence a system 
of duplicity your whole lives may become a tissue of arti- 
fice and hypocrisy. Let your hearts be pure, and yon 
need not fear to have their true image reflected to the 
world. He who gave you the power of language, adapt- 
ing your bodily organs in so wonderful and complicated a 
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manner to this object, requires that you order yoar speech 
in sincerity and wisdom. 



LECTURE X. 
Reading. 

If God had forined us for solitude, he would not have 
given us the wish to converse with other minds ; or if, 
like brutes, we had been irrational, we should not have 
needed language. Speech peculiarly distinguishes man 
from the other living beings on earth. 

The word language is derived from the Latin, lingua^ 
tongue, and originally signified only the communication of 
ideas by articulate sounds. Its isignification is now ex- 
tended not only to the communication of ideas by writing, 
but we speak of the language of the passions, as expressed 
by various natural signs. The division which is generally 
made of language is into oral* and written. The sciences 
which have an especial relation to language, considered as 
an instrument of conveying those thoughts, are grammar^ 
rhetoric^ logic and criticism. Grammar teaches us to ar- 
range words, according to certain rules of agreement add 
government ; rhetoric teaches the use of figurative lan- 
guage, and gives directions for attaining clearness and 
precision in style ; logic teaches the method of arranging 

* From ot, orw, the mouth* 
10* 
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words in a certain manner, in order to establish the truth 
or falsehood of propositions ; criticism teaches on what 
principles of the mind depend our tastes for various kinds 
of style, and brings to the test of those principles, the 
writings of various authors. All other sciences are com- 
municated by means of language, but these have for their 
object language itself ; or, in other words, in these sciences^ 
language is not only the instrument with which the opera- 
tion is carried on, but the object upon which it is per* 
formed. 

Before proceeding to consider the principles on which 
language is founded, we will make some remarks upon 
reading, which is the next step to spelling, in the scale of 
literary knowledge ; indeed modern education usually pro- 
ceeds with both at the same time, not waiting for a child 
to be able to spell words of several syllables, before he is 
allowed to experience the new emotions connected with an 
exercise which brings the thoughts of others to him when 
he is alone, and opens to him a new and delightful source 
of enjoyment. As soon as a child knows its alphaliet, it 
can be taught that m y spell my, and that cat spell cat; 
he can then put the words together and read, my cat. In 
a short time he can be taught to read little stories com- 
posed of words of one syllable, and from this, the transi- 
tion is easy to words of more than one syllable. 

It is but a few years since teaching a child to read was 
a very diflferent process from this. The little martyr in 
commencing his education, was sent to school to be con- 
fined upon a hard seat, for many long hours in the day, 
with only the occasional change of being called up for a 
few minutes to say his letters. The alphabet presented 
was often in a small, obscure type, and printed on bad pa- 
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per. The teacher poioUog to the letters, prooomiccd tbeir 
names, requiring the child to repeat them after him. Tbb 
becoming an exercise wholly mechanical, day after day paM- 
ed, bringing the poor child apparently no nearer the comple- 
tion of the formidable task of learning his letters. Ha at 
length became able to call one letter after another when 
presented in regular order ; but taken separately and in any 
other place than the accustomed column of letters, they were 
perhaps, as unintelligible as Hebrew or Greek characters. 
I have known children of good abilities tortured for 
months, and even years, in this absurd and stnpifyiog 
method of teaching; but when the teacher, in despair of 
their ever mastering their alphabet, put them upon spell- 
ing, the work was found to be accomplished ; as a few 
exercises of this kind connected in the child's mind, the 
/arm, with the sound o( the letters. 

But here again the child's progress is interrupted by 
the mistaken idea, that before beginning to read, he mnst 
be able to spell words of several syllables. He reads 
abasement" ambiguity" and cotemporary ," with a 
mind entirely vacant of thought; indeed, he is not aware 
that the words have any meaning, or, indeed, any other 
use than to fill the columns in his spelling book. The 
reading lessons first presented are often dry and abstract 
propositions, wholly beyond the comprehension of any 
child, even of one wliose mental powers have been properly 
cultivated. In the most popular spelling book* which has 
been in use for the last half century in our common 
schools, the first lessons in reading are of this nature. 
There are, however, in the book, some things of a differ, 
ent kind ; and the story of the old man who found a rude 
« Webstei's. 
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boy upon one of his trees stealing apples,*' is perused b; 
the young student with Treat deiignt. for the simpie raa 
son, that he can underhand it. 

The method of infant schooi education afibrds a pleas 
ing contrai^t to that just described. Knowledge is hen 
made easy and pleasant: the intellectual faculties an 
roused by objects addresj«ed to liie senses. Pictures will 
their names attached are presented to the children; awl 
in deciphering these names, they learn to consider mrd^ 
as representatives of things. In process of time, it is easj 
tor them to learn that words may also be the representa- 
tives of ideas. 

The ditferent manner in which children read, who arc 
taaght by these two processes is apparent. A child unac- 
customed to consider tcritttn language as the sign for 
things and ideas* or to read without knowledge or inter- 
est, can have no idea of emphasis or intonations. The 
habit of reading mechanically, once formed, is with diffi- 
culty broken, even at\er the development of reason and the 
cultivation of taste exhibit written characters as kindled 
by the fire of genius, or glowing with the most impassioDed 
feeling. 

To early defects in education, we must attribute the 
fact, that there are among us, few good readers. There 
are many requisites for good reading, besides early habits. 
It requires not only knowledge of language, of the deri- 
Tation and signification of words, but an acquaintance 
with the passions of the human heart, and with the differ- 
ent tones in which these should be expressed. It requires 
also a quick conception to seize upon the meaning of a 
passage, so that for the moment, the author's spirit shall 
seem to be transferred to the breast of the reader. All this 
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You must then learn to judge for yourselves where the sense 
requires a pause ; and as to emphasis and intonations, they 
must be left to your own judgment. In selecting passages to 
read before the school,* let me advise you never to begin 
with any thing you do not well understand. A knowl- 
edge of languages, particularly the Latin and French, is 
of great use in assisting a reader in the pronunciation 
of words derived from foreign sources. 

This however is not an occasion for particular direc- 
tions as to your improvement in reading ; the instruction 
which you are receivingt in this branch, added to your 
general course of education can scarcely fail of giving you 
that accomplishment. Some ladies appear to think it un- 
feminine to read or speak in an audible manner, aflecting 
a low and lisping tone, probably from the idea that this is 
an indication of a gentle and timid spirit ; but I trust you 
have all too much taste and good sense, not to feel how 
false and ridiculous are such notions of female delioacy. 
The time has gone by, when it was necessary for a fo- 
inale to seem ignorant or childish in order to be interest- 
ing. Women are now looked upon as rational beings, en- 
dowed with faculties capable of improvement, and bound 
in duty to assume a high rank in the scale of intelligence. 
Even beauty has learned, that connected with ignorance 
and folly, she must give precedence to the plainest fea- 
tures irradiated with intelligence and good sense. I speak 
not now of a ball or a fashionable party^ where external 
appearance forms the chief attraction, but of the great 
theatre of human life, where character develops itself, 

* On Wednesdays a certain number of pupils read before the whole 
school pieces of their own selection. 

t The excellent treatise on elocution, by Porter, is made a tejft book 
for reading exercises and instructions. 
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and where all find their own proper level ; intellect and 
morals being the graduating scale. 

I shall close this lecture by a quotation from an author,* 
who has done much ibr education, and has ever shown 
himself peculiarly interested in the improvement of oar 
sex. "Elocution is not sufficiently attended to, in the 
course of female education. I know, great improvements 
have been m^de of late, in this respect, but much yet remains 
to be done. It is not enough that a young lady should be 
taught to read with a correct pronunciation, and empha- 
sis, and without any palpable fault. She should be taught 
to enter into the feelings of the author ; and to make the 
hearers feel as if he was really addressing them. One 
very striking fault in the reading of many persons is, that 
they. do not adapt their manner to the peculiar character 
of the composition, but always read in one uniform style. 
Perhaps there are some reasons why young ladies are in 
danger of doing this more than the other sex ; or rather, 
why it is more difficult, in their case to remedy this defect. 
Their reading is confined to the fire-side, and to the 
domestic circle ; and there seems to be, therefore, less of 
inducement for them to aim at the life, and variety, and 
force, so essential in public speaking. Still, these, and 
every other good quality of the most eloquent delivery, ought 
to hold a high rank among female accomplishments. I 
cannot understand, why it should be thought, as it some* 
times is, a departure from female delicacy to read in a pro- 
miscuous, social circle, if called upon to do so from any 
peculiar circumstances ; and to read, too, as well as Gar. 
rick himself would have done, if the young lady possess- 
ed the power of doing it. Why may she not do this with 
•Gallaadet. 
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«8 much genuine modesty, and with as much desire i 
oblige her friends, and with as little ostentation, as to s 
down, in the same circle, to the piano, and plaj and sin 
in the style of the first masters ? If to do the former i 
making too much of a display of her talents, why shoul 
not the latter be so ? Nothing but some strange freaks ( 
fashion have made the difference. But, at any rate, ami 
her family and friends, to how many otherwise tedious, c 
useless, hours of life, may a female impart both delight an 
improvement by the charm of reading weU. If a wife, sh 
can solace many a season of her husband's weariness c 
sickness. If a mother, what an advantage to her offspring 
to have before them, as they are growing up, a living mode 
in the person of one whom they are led to reverenc 
and love, of an accomplishment which our schools, an 
academies, and colleges, find it so difficult to impar 
This latter consideration, in my view, has immense weight 
for our habits of pronunciation, speaking, and reading 
are first formed in childhood, and in the domestic circle 
and being once formed, it is a task of extreme difficult 
to alter them." 

It has been observed that a person may have geniu 
without being a good reader, but no one can be a goa 
reader without genius. When you find how many are th< 
requisites for this accomplishment, you will learn not t 
esteem it lightly, or as a thing which may be gained ii 
childhood, but one towards whose perfection all the dif 
ferent branches of knowledge tend. If you were callei 
upon to give a preference either to reading or music, i 
hope you would all prefer returning to your friends perfect 
ed in the former rather than the latter accomplishment ; ibi 
although music is a refined and intellectual enjoyment, the 
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LECTURE XI. 
GTwrnm/BOTm 

It is not until afier m child bas learned to use noons, 
verbs, prepositions, and other parts of speech, that 1m 
knows them as such : — in other words, he becomes Ami* 
liar with language before he learns its philosophy. So it 
is with much of our knowledge ; we are oonTersant with 
the subjects, before we understand their natures. 

The mechanic becomes familiar with the use of the 
pullej, wedge and inclined plane, and is able to perform 
various operations by their aid, without knowing any thing 
of mechanical philosophy. We exercise our various men- 
tal faculties, we reason, remember, and compare, long 
before we are able to comprehend the nature of theae 
operations. 

Language was not formed according to the rules of 
grammar, but grammar was made to conform itself to thoM 
forms of language which had previously been established. 
A child learns to speak, without knowing anything of the 
rnles of grammar ; and people ignorant of the principles 
11 
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and rales of Unguage, are often able to write with tolera- 
ble accaracj. Such persons, however, feel their own de- 
ficiency in this respect ; they know that thej are cootinu- 
ally liable to errors. A mariner might chance to steer his 
bark aright without a compass, but he would feel moch 
niore secure if provided with the means of ascertaining the 
correctness of his course. 

Man perceiving effects, is led to trace them to their 
causes, though in this process he often proceeds by slow 
degrees. God views the first, as first ; that is, causes, and 
the effects following them. Human nature must be satis- 
fied to advance from the more imperfect and complex, to 
the more perfect and simple ; for, in general, objects are 
first familiar to us as complex. A child can readily un- 
derstand this proposition, — the sun shines, but it requires 
study and reflection to be able to analyze it into an article, 
a noun, and a verb ; to separate these again into syllables, 
the syllables into letters, and then to explain the difierence 
in the sounds and powers of these letters. The lowest 
human beings in the scale of knowledge, (with the excep- 
tion of the deaf and dumb,} have some kind of spoken lan- 
guage. Many savage tribes know nothing of written lan- 
guage. In our country there are, however, few so ignorant 
as not to know how to read and write ; but there are many 
who know nothing of grammar, or those rules and princi- 
ples on which their own language is founded ; and there 
are still fewer who comprehend those broad and genera) 
principles of grammar, which are common to all lan- 
guages, and make up the science of universal grammar. 

No person can be considered as having a liberal ^u-* 
oation, who has not studied, at least one language besidep 
hii own ; and yet ther^ are pedantic grammarians, who, 
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with no other knowledge than that gained from the stodj 
of the English langqage, assame to understand the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and to be able to give rules 
for every doubtful case in parsing: more knowledge of 
the intricacies of language would teach such, that the 
English being composed of a mixture of other languages, 
on principles common to them, and yet, in many cases, 
essentially varying from established principles, necessarily 
presents many irregularities; instead, therefore, of at- 
, tempting to prove all eases to be conformable to rules, we 
must often cut the gordian knot, by admitting a case to be 
anomalous, or sanctioned only by custom. 

The study of different languages, then, besides affi>rd- 
ing an excellent discipline for the mind, and presenting 
new and rich sources of knowledge, is important in teach- 
ing the principles of our own language. But all cannot 
enjoy the opportunities necessary for this acquisition; 
many enter this institution restricted to a few months, 
during which it is desirable that they should make such 
attainments as will be most important in after life. It 
would be absurd for a person to attempt to lay a broad 
foundation, with the knowledge that he should never be 
able to raise a superstructure. 

A young lady having merely received the rudiments 
of an English education, as afforded by a common school, 
and who is allowed only for six months or a year, the ad- 
vantage of a higher school, should not be encouraged to 
attempt more than she can accomplish within the allotted 
period. The higher branches of education, and the ac- 
complishments of music, drawing, 6lc., should not take 
the place of grammar, geography, arithmetic, and history. 
The natural sciences, are within the reach of every one, 
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who can count the stamens of a flower, can see the dif- 
ference between quartz and mica, or can observe the dif. 
ferent properties of oxygen and nitrogen. In these 
sciences, every lecture is exhibiting nature under a new 
aspect, and storing the mind with facts and observations 
which will be useful and interesting in every station and 
every circumstance of life. 

English grammar is now a very common study. It is 
almost universally taught in our common schools, and 
constitutes one of the earliest pursuits of students. It has 
Its simple distinctions which can be understood by the 
child, but it contains subtilties which elude the grasp of 
the strongest and most mature intellect. 

In the former and less improved state of education, a 
pupil commencing the study of grammar, was required to 
commit to memory page after page of principles, rules and 
exceptions : these he was required to repeat, before com- 
mencing the important process of parsing. In some cases, 
teachers continued to keep their pupils to the recitation of 
grammar lessons, concealing their own ignorance, by pre- 
tending that it was necessary to understand every word of 
their book before they could begin to make an application 
of its principles and rules. Other teachers there were, 
who really believed that this repeating by rota constituted 
the whole mystery of the science, and who doubted not, 
but in hearing their pupils recite, they were teaching 
grammar in the most profitable manner. 

Since those days of grammatical darkness and error, 
books have been prepared on new principles of teaching, 
and the inductive method has been generally adopted.* 

• No elementary work has probably been of greater general utility 
than Gpemkqf^a Grammar ^mpl^Ud." The teacher who is jgno- 
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Faults^ in teaching. 

Here the papU begins at once to distinguish a sentence 
into its diflferent parts. Rules' are not presented until the 
mind is led to perceive their application. There is, how. 
e?er, still a tendency to a great fault in both the teaching 
and learning of grammar ; this is, to make parsing the 
ultimate object, instead of the application of grammatical 
ndes to uniting and conversation. 

We do not often hear people say I is, you amy &c. 
But ladies who claim to be well educated not unfrequently 
say " I will lay doum,** using the word lay, which is the past 
tense of the verb to lie, as if it were the future. We oflen 
hear adjectives improperly used as adverbs, as she dances 
beautiful," instead of beautifully. Will is used for shaUf 
as " I will not have time;^' — the improper use of these two 
auxiliaries is well illustrated in an anecdote of a foreigner, 
who falling into a river, piteously exclaimed, " Twill drown, 
nobody shcdl help me.'' That foreigners should thus mistake 
the power of two words so analogous in many respects, is not 
strange ; but those who study the English grammar, should 
apply in practice their knowledge, that shcdl used in the 
first person, singular, simply foretells ; while will, in the 
same person and number, implies a resolution or determi' 
nation. 

It is necessary then that 'you should bear in mind that 
parsing, and learning rules, are mechanical and useless, 
unless you make an application of these exercises, to 
writing and conversation. The slightest offence against 
grammatical accuracy should be avoided by people of edu- 
cation, and yet such offences are much more common 

rant of the science, cannot but be made acquainted with it by the 
simple and easy manner in which parsing, or the analytical part of 
grammar is taught. Brown's. Ingersoil's, and Kirkham s grammars, 
are valuable for more advancea pupils. 

11* 
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than you may at first imagine. The substitating which 
for who, the use of the perfect for the imperfect tense, or 
the imperfect for the phtperfect, the improper use of the 
potential mode, &c. give rise to errors, which though not 
of the grossest kind, are yet quickly perceived by a philo- 
logist» Perhaps I have here used a term not familiar to all 
of you ; I will therefore observe that philology is derived 
from the Greek pAt'/eo, I love, and logos, a word, and sig- 
nifies a love for, or a knowledge of words. According to 
the present acceptation of the term, philology implies a 
critical knowledge of language, considered both rhetoric 
caily and grammatically. To be a philologist, then, re- 
quires a higher effort of mind, a more enlarged view of 
language than to be a grammarian. But in order to be a 
grammarian, it is not sufficient that you can parse sen- 
tences in that kind of parrot-like manner which is ac- 
quired by those who study without much thought ; yon must 
be able to perceive the meaning of an author, the con- 
nection between the words of a sentence, however distant, 
and to supply words in elliptical cases. Some of the 
English poets are peculiar, for their great use of ellipsis, 
some especially, in the expression of sudden passion, leav- 
ing, not one word merely, but several, to be supplied by the 
reader. 

A fashion too n)uch prevails among you of considering 
English grammar as a study only proper for younger 
pupils, and some have exhibited a. degree of impatience at 
being occasionally called upon to devote some time to the 
review of this science. But no young lady need fear that 
she has exhausted the subject of grammar, or that one 
hour in a week devoted to the analysis of English poetry, 
will not afford her an opportunity for intellectual exertion. 
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I 

You may say, If grammar requires deep thought, 
why are children so early put to the study of it ?" We 
would answer, that there are simple truths in this science 
which children can soon comprehend, as the distinction 
between the parts of speech ; — they can readily under- 
{ stand the nature of a notm^ and this knowledge gives them 
many new ideas. We tell them that every thing in ex- 
istence is a noun ; all that they can see, hear, touch, smell, 
or taste, are nouns ; at first, it may seem to them that no 
other words are necessary but the names of these things ; 
I but of the names of real objects how small a part of our 
I vocabulary consists ! The child soon learns that we must 
have words to express actions done to, or done by these 
things which we call nouns ; thus his mind can readily 
comprehend that there may be words which do not stand 
for things, but relate to their manner of acting, or their 
stale of existence, and that these words are called verbs. 
It is easy also for him to understand that these things, 
called nouns, have different qualities ; as fire is hot, snow 
white, one person is good, and another bad; and that 
the words denoting these qualities are called adjectives, 
which means words added to nouns. Thus you observe 
the young mind, by the study of grammar, is led to form 
an idea of things or material objects, of actions or modes 
of existetice, and of qualities which do not exist, of them, 
selves, but are inseparable from the things in which they 
are found. Now all this is philosophy, but it may be easily 
comprehended by a child old enough to understand the 
difference between two and four. 

Thus simple are the elements of grammar. But the 
science contains divisions and subdivisions, exceptions to 
general rules, and exceptions differently modified ; so that. 
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as before remarked, while children cao understand its 
elements, the philosopher is lost in the subtilties of its 
compounds. While employed in this study, you are giving 
exercise to your mental powers, invigorating them for new 
labors, and at the same time are gaining knowledge, which 
will be called into use with every sentence you speak, or 
write. It is very important that those who are preparing 
themselves for teachers, should obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of English grammar. In correcting inaccuracies in 
spoken and written language, a teacher should not only 
be able to point out defects, but the rules which are vk>- 
lated. 

In concluding my remarks upon a branch of education 
80 important, and yet, through inattention and careless- 
ness, so oflen pursued with little advantage, let me ad- 
monish you against that mental indolence which frequently 
defeats the efforts of parents and teachers. Knowledge 
cannot, like houses and lands, be purchased by money. 
All that your parents or teachers can do, is to place within 
your reach the instruments of acquiring it ; if you refuse 
to use them, if your minds are not active, to observe, com- 
pare, and remember, it will be in vain that you are placed 
in situations where facilities for improvement are offered. 
Books and lectures are of no avail to that mind which is 
too inert to rouse itself into action, and seize the truths 
which are exhibited. There is in the mind a tendency to 
sloth ; but it also contains principles which* counteract 
this love of ease. Of these are a desire for knowledge, 
an ambition to excel, and in many persons, the higher, 
moral motive of cultivating the talents committed to their 
charge, from a sense of duty to God. But these incite- 
ments to^action are sometimes feeble : — how often are the 
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, minds of pupils sluinbering^ in torpid inactivity, while 
others are exerting all their energies to impart instruction 
to them ; — how often is the listless eye of the pupil fixed in 
I vacancy of thought upon some trifling object, or the mind 
I wandering on some past pleasure, or anticipating some 
future enjoyment, while teachers, with intense anxiety to 
discharge their high responsibilities, are exerting all their 
powers to explain something which they feared might not 
; be understood, or to communicate such knowledge as the 
I pupil will need in her future progress in life. Would not 
J a spectator, ignorant of the truth, suppose the teacher, and 
' not the scholar was to be the gainer by her attention ! 

I have read of a certain professor, who always lectured 
to one particular student, regulating his discourses by his 
appearance : when he looked as if he did not comprehend 
the subject, the professor perceived that his explanation 
had not been clear, and endeavored to illustrate his ideas 
more fully ; when the student's countenance was illumin* 
ed with the glow of intelligence, the professor knew that 
he was understood, and that his instructions had taken 
effect How many different expressions do I at this mo- 
ment behold before me ! How many youthful countenan- 
ces, lighted up by the soul within, animate me in the dis- 
charge of my duties ! 

Would that all of you could realize the importance of 
this present season of preparation for your future lives. 
The Scriptures point out two classes of people, the wise and 
the foolish. Though intellectual gifts are not always most 
conspicuous in the most virtuous, it is generally the case 
that the latter more assiduously seek to make a suitable 
improvement of advantages afforded them. In every large 
coUectioa of human beings assembled for the purpose of 
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instruction, we are struck by contrasts ; some seek to 
know the truth and to learn their duty ; while others, alas 
too many ! appear forgetful of the weighty interests which 
hang upon the present moment. Have we not reason to 
believe that they will, at last, be found among those to 
whom it will be said, " Depart from me ; ye have chosen 
your own ways, ye have loved pleasure rather than wis- 
dom." 



LECTURE XII. 
Ancient Languages. 

In remarking upon the study of the ancient langnages, 
I would wish you to understand that I do not recommend 
it, except where circumstances permit a liberal course of 
education. You will recollect the remarks on this subject 
in our last lecture, and will not therefore be likely to 
imbibe the mistaken idea, that all young ladies are called 
upon to become Latin and Greek scholars, or even to at- 
tempt acquiring the rudiments of any other language than 
their own. 

It is the pride of this institution, that the daughter of 
the most humble mechanics and farmers, and of the wealth- 
iest and most powerful of our citizens, here meet on 
terms of equality, except as virtue and talents/ make a dis- 
tinctiop. Our country is probably the only one in- the 
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world which exhibits such a scene. In England the no- 
biiitj would feel it a degradation to have their daughters 
educated in companionship with the unt4tled. The gen- 
try who may not aspire to mingle with the nobility, recoil 
from plebian contamination. In the English universities, 
it is true, all may find admittance who are suitably quali- 
fied for entrance, but the sons of the nobility have their 
peculiar privileges. The commoners are not permitted to 
eat with them, and by this, and various other distinc- 
tions are constantly reminded of their own inferiority. 

Unfortunate state of things, when the one class, being 
led to feel that rank alone can give elevation, are thus de- 
prived of an important stimulus to mental effort, and the 
other, depressed by the abjectness of their situation, can 
scarcely hope, by the greatest efforts, to rise above the 
sphere in which nature has placed them 1 

In our country, in female as well as male institutions, 
these things are different. We acknowledge no heredi- 
tary claims to respect, which can set aside the superior 
claims of merit ; and if the attempt be made to render any 
school in our country, of an exclusive character, it must, 
from the very genius of our government, and the nature 
of our institutions, prove as abortive, as it would be ridi- 
culous. 

It is indeed true that the possession of wealth often in- 
spires parents with the desire of purchasing distinction for 
their children ; — and, practising on this desire, there are 
those who engage in education, professedly for the higher 
f^lasses only. They make such requirements as to the 
furnishing of pupils with expensive articles of silver plate 
^r the table, and other costly equipments, and these are 
Allowed up by such extravagant demands for board an4 
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instraction, that none but the most wealthy can eneoan- 
ter the expense. Thus it is, that without any other 
recommendation than extravagant charges, an expensire 
school is sought for by some, as giving a certain eelai and 
exchisiveness to those who are rich enough to belong to it 

But how did the parents of these pupils gain their 
wealth 7 In most cases, by habits of industry and econo- 
my ; but their children are taught to despise these virtues, 
and to consider themselves not born to patient and perse- 
vering application, not to earn, but to spend money ; they 
learn to look with contempt upon the narrow views of their 
parents; while trusting in the wealth their parents have 
accumulated, they are puffed up with notions of their own 
consequence, and the deference which will be paid them 
when they mingle with the world. But when the heads 
of their indulgent, but injudicious parents shall have been 
laid in the dust, when their hoarded thousands shall have 
been spent in extravagance by their pampered children, 
then shall these children sink into obscurity and insignifi- 
cance. Their dispised inferiors, disciplined and strengtb- 
ened by habits of industry, soon get far ahead in the race 
of honorable competition, and thus are verified those words 
of holy writ, " The last shall be first, and the first Jaet." 

I have digressed from the subject of this lecture, but it 
has been to show you, that although a different course of 
study may be recommended to pupils under different cir- 
cumstances, we hold to principles congenial with the 
spirit of our republican government. 

Mankind must act according to existing circumstaoces 
and prospects. In accordance with these views, I miwt 
advise you to such studies and pursuits ad now seem moflt 
likely to be useful to you in af\er life. And yet wa well ; 
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know that future prospects may be illusive. Many a 
piano and harp have been destined to an auction sale, 
while their accomplished mistress has been forced to ex- 
change an elegant house and furniture for the coarsest 
accommodations. On the other hand, those who never 
aspired to accomplishments, the only adornment of whose 
minds was practical good sense, have, by an unexpected 
combination of circumstances been brought forward into 
high and conspicuous stations. But admitting the possi- 
bility of these reverses, still the present station and the 
pecuniary means of the parent must regulate the educa- 
tion of the child. 

When the situation of a parent allows the opportunity 
of a liberal course of study, I consider that the languages 
should form the basis of education ; that girls as well as 
boys should be put to the study of Latin as soon as they 
are able to read intelligibly.* A child of six or seven 
years of age can learn the conjugations of verbs, the de- 
clensions of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. The mem- 
ory at this age is active and retentive, and if the other 
mental powers are at the same time cultivated, there will 
be no danger of their suffering by the efforts of this. 

The exercise of translating from one language to 
another, calls up the power of comparison and abstrac- 
tion, quickens the imagination, matures the judgment, 
and gives enlarged views of the general principles of 
language. 

In addition to the utility of the study of Latin as a disci- 

• I am aware that this is a controverted point ; but I believe that 
persons engaged in education are becoming more confirmed in thar 
opinions, in favor of eivine to young females some knowledge of the 
indent languages. Mr. Emerson's lecture on Female Education, de- 
livered before the American Institute of Instruction, contains some ex- 
cellent and judicious remarks on this subject. 

12 
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pline of the mind, we must count among one of its important 
advantages, the facilities which it gives for the attainment 
of those modern languages which are derived from it. Our 
own language has borrowed much from the Latin. The 
Saxon was the language of England when that country 
was subdued by the Romans under Julius Csesar. Like 
all conquered nations the English gradually suffered a 
change in their language, and thus the language of the 
Romans became incorporated with that of the Saxons; 
and in process of time, the Danish and Norman con- 
quests effected still greater changes. 

The Latin language, like the character of the people 
by whom it was spoken, is forcible and majestic. Among 
its most distinguished prose writers were Cicero, Tacitus, 
Sallust, Livy, and Caesar ; its most celebrated poets were 
Horace, Ovid, and Virgil. This language is still used by 
the Roman Catholics in their public prayers, and k 
spoken familiarly by the learned of Europe, particularly 
in Germany. 

An elegant writer* observes, " there is not a single 
language of modern Europe, in which literature has made 
any considerable advances, which is not directly of Ro* 
man origin, or has nor incorporated into its very structure 
many of the idioms and peculiarities of the ancient tongues. 
The English language affords strong illustration of the 
truth of this remark. It abounds with words and meiD- 
ings drawn from classical sources. Innumerable phrases 
retain the symmetry of their ancient dress. lonamerable 
expressions have received their vivid tints from the beau- 
tiful dyes of Roman and Grecian roots." 

The same writer, remarking upon the rich treasures 
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of ancienl lilerature, and the idea that these can be cchh 
vejed to the raiad through the medium of translations, 
says, these may he read in our venuuMlar tongue — aye» 
18 one remembers the face of a dear friend, by gathering 
up the broken fragments of his image, — as one listens to 
the tale of a dream well told, — as one catches the wave of 
the ocean in the ripple of a rivulet, — as one sees the 
blaze of noon in the first glimmer of the twilight.'' 

It is not however to be expected that among the many 
pursuits to which the female mind must be directed, and 
with the short period which is allowed them for education, 
that many young ladies will acquire that facility in read- 
ing Latin which is necessary to the enjoyment of its clas« 
steal literature. But a knowledge of the principles on 
which this noble language is constructed, and a limited 
acquaintance with its beauties are invaluable. 

Why should these be denied to us merely because we 
are women? I know it has been customary among many 
to ridicule the idea of females pursuing what are called 
masculine studies. The excellent and wise Hannah More 
was so intimidated by this, that in her Ccelebs she makes 
her heroine dread the discovery of her studying Latin, as 
if it were a crime, and overwhelms her with blushes and 
conftision when the secret is revealed. 

When such occurrences shall no longer be rare, then 
will they cease to excite astonishment, and females may 
be allowed to read Virgil, or even Homer, with as little 
cause for blushes, as if they were working lace, or em- 
broidering muslin. 

In some essays on female education ascribed to her 
ladyship, the Countess of Carlisle, I find the following 
remarks ; ^* As for Homer and Virgil, I fancy you must 
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be content to taste these as pure as the labors of the 
learned afford them ; the Greek and Latin tongues form- 
ing no part in the polite system of female education at 
present, nor certainly tver can in the useful." It is pro- 
bable that had her ladyship been permitted to test the 
utility of these studies by experience, she might have 
judged differently ; she would probably have gained from 
them a better knowledge of the construction of English 
sentences than is exhibited in the preceding quotation, 
some parts of which it would certainly puzzle a gramma- 
rian to parse according to any rules of the English gram- 
mar. It is a little surprising that she should have decided 
so positively on this subject, especially as she had ob- 
served in a preceding sentence, that " it is a property of 
ignorance to esteem nothing valuable that it does not 
comprehend." 

Before dismissing the subject of the Latin language, 
it may be profitable to those of you, who have recently 
commenced in this study, to receive a few general cftVec- 
tions for translating and parsing.* 

Simple rules /or translating Latin into English. 

1. Find what is the nominative case or subject of the verb. 

2. Find the words which belong to the noun or subject of the sen- 
tence; these words are sometimes adjectives, which in English are 
usually placed before the noun ; but in Latin are often placed alter, 
and sometimes separated by many intervening words from the noui 
to which they belong. It is the agreement of adjectives to their noons^ 
in number, gender, and case, which enables us to ascertain to which of 
the nouns in a sentence they belong. It may be observed, as there are 
no words in Latin which answer to our articles a and the^ in translating 
we add these articles according to our understanding of the sense: 

• CleTeland'i First LesMM in Uie Latin Grammar it an ezeellent work for berlanen ; sft«r 
ht», the Liber Primtu or Latin Reader ma^ follow. The cnatora of oommenoInK the iMdiM 4f 
Latin with the poeu, is not recommended. " 
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thus, the word rex may be read either a king or ffie kmg. This want 
of the article in Latin is considered a defect, as it often makes the 
sense appear doubtful. 

3. Brides the acyectives which are connected with the noun, there 
may be also a noun in the genitive case^ which, depending on the 
former noun, should, be construed immediately after it. 

4. A participle may belong to a noun, and require to be construed 
before the ^erb. 

5. The verb is a very important word in a sentence. When a noun 
ii translated, the verb to which it is subject naturally becomes a sub- 
ject of thought ; and although we often bring in many other words 
before the verb, it will be more easy to arrange those words in proper 
order, when we know what the verb is ; therefore, as a general rule, it 
is best to ascertain immediately after translating the noun, to what 
verb it is nominative. 

6. If the verb ia active^ it will naturally be followed by a noun in 
the accusative case, but this noun may not be placed directly after the 
verb as in English, but if the sentence be long, the accusative case 
may be at some distance from the verb. 

7. After a preposition, it is necessary to look for a noun either in 
the accusative or ablative case. 

a As the Latin language is very concise and elliptical, there are 
often many words to be supplied in order to complete the sense when 
translated into English. 

The rules I have now given for translating may be easily remem- 
bered, because they are few and very general I wili;,trespass on your 
patience by adding a few directions for parking Latin. 

Simple rules for parsing Latin, 

1. You know that Rule 1. (Adams' Latin Grammar,) teaches that 
the adjective must agree with its substantive in several paHiculars, as 
case, number and gender. In order to ascertain these particulars, you 
must find to what declension the adjective belongs ; then by declining 
K according to the rule for the declension of adjectives, (which you can 
find by referring to your grammars, if it is not in your memories,) you 
will come to the termination similar to the word before you ; thus you 
will be able to tell the case, number and gender of your acyective. 
And as for the noun to which it belongs, when you find one of the 
tame case, number and gender, you may safely conclude they go to- 
gether. 

2. When you parse a noun, you must first find of what declension 
it ia ; then you may, by varying it according to that declension, ascer- 

12* 
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tain its number and case. The gender will depend in some degree 
upon the declension to which the noun belongs ; for instance those of 
the first declension, are feminine ; those of the second deeiension 
which end in tis, are masculine : those which end in um are neater. 
There are a few exceptions to these general rules, but in learning any 
science it is best to get clear ideas of the general rules, and learn the 
exceptions afterwards, for it is usually the case that in attempting to 
learn every thing at once, the ideas become confused, and nothing is 
clearly understood. 

3. If the noun which you are parsing be in the nominative case, yoo 
must find the verb it governs ; if it be in the genitive, it will most gene- 
rally be governed by some other noun ; if it be in the dative it will be 
governed by some adjective or verb ; if in the accusative, it will be 
governed by an active verb or preposition, or placed before the infinitive 
mode ; if in the vocative, it will stand unconnected with other words^ 
or have an interjection joined with it ; if in the ablative, it will be 
governed by a preposition, depend on circumstances of time, maDoer, 
dDc., or be connected with a participle. 

You are not to expect in this sketch all the important 
rules for parsing ; you are here merely shown a manner of 
generalizing; each one should^ however^ follow that 
mode of condensing rules and principles which most ac- 
cords with the laws and operations of her own mind. 
This process should be performed in every study you 
pursue : when you have done this, and not till then, you 
may consider that the knowledge communicated to yoo 
has become truly your own. 

In the study of the Latin or any other language, you 
may feel encouraged by the consideration that every step 
you advance is rendering the next more easy, and espe* 
cially by the thought that when your mind has once ac- 
quired a knowledge of the general principles of language, 
you will find the acquisition of new tongues can be made 
with great facility. Afler learning one foreign language 
you can probably learn two more with less labor. In 
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possession of three languages, you could probably ac- 
quire six in less time than the first — and so on in a com- 
pound ratio. This may seem extravagant, but the testi- 
mony of those who have been distinguished for their ex- 
tensive acquaintance with languages goes to confirm the 
opinion. 

We will now dismiss the Latin, and hasten to com- 
plete our view of the dead languages with a few remarks 
upon the study of Greek and Hebrew. 

The elements of the Greek language are by no means 
as difficult of attainment as is generally believed. The 
alphabet may be learned in a few hours, and after studying 
a pronoun, a verb, and a noun, thfe pupil can commence 
the translation of such simple»«entences as contain words 
analogous to those whose declension and conjugation have 
been studied.* Other nouns, verbs, d&c. can then be 
studied, and application be made as before. In this way, 
even a few weeks of study of the Greek language may 
prove of great advantage. 

To be a Greek scholar, requires more time and labor 
than females, in general, can give from their other pur- 
suits; and should some proceed so far in the study as to 
perceive the difficulties still to be surmounted, a sense of 
their own comparative ignorance should tend to render 
them humble and unpretending, rather than confident 
and pedantic. 

This harmonious and beautiful language is that 
Aristotle, Pindar, Homer, and many other sublime writers, 

* A small work recently published by Professor Groodrich, entitled, 
" Lessons in Greek Parsing, conducts the pupil in this easy and agree- 
able manner through the elements of the language. The author, in 
having rendered access to this beautiful language thus easy, deserves 
more from the public than many a ponderous wnter of unread quartos. 
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whose works contain the germs of most of the sciences 
and discoveries upon which the moderns have so much 
prided themselves. 

" It was Homer," says an energetic writer,* " who gave 
laws to the artist ; it was Homer, virho thundered in the 
senate ; and more than all, it was Homer who was sung by 
the people ; and hence a nation was cast into the mould 
of one mighty mind, and the land of the Iliad became the 
region of taste, the birth-place of the arts. Nor was this 
influence confined within the limits of Greece. Long af- 
ter the sceptre of empire had passed westward, genius still 
held her courts on the banks of Ilissus^ and from the 
country of Homer gave laws to the world. The light, 
which the blind old man of Scio had kindled in Greece, 
shed its radiance over Italy, and thus did he awaken a 
second nation to intellectual existence. And we may 
form some idea of the power which this one work has to 
the present day exerted over the mind of man, by remark- 
ing, that nation after nation, and century after century, 
has been able to do little more than transpose his inci- 
dents, new name his characters, and paraphrase his senti- 
ments." 

The language of Homer, with the fortunes of Greece, 
has undergone an essential change, and is modified with 
the intermixture of the Turkish and some other modem 
languages. The modern Greek, though highly melodious, 
is far less distinguished for sublimity than the ancient 

Many of our scientific terms are derived firom the 
Greek. In botany, the names of the classes and orders 
of plants may be traced to this source ; as manodelphia, 
fiom monos,one, and a/delphia, brotherhood. In chemistry, 
♦ President Way land. 
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we have the word oxygen, from oxus, acid, and gennao, to 
produce. Many words, not considered technical, are of 
Greek origin, as athletic,* gymnastic,f theatre,]: &c. ; 
theology, from theos God, and logos, a word or discourse, 
signifying the science which treats of God : physics, from 
phtsis, material nature, and metapyhsics, signifying th.e 
study of what is above or beyond matter. 

Those of you, who have merely learned enough of the 
Greek language to trace the derivation of words, may con- 
sider that you have gained a key to an important branch 
of knowledge ; by means of which your own language 
will appear in a new and. interesting light 

The Greek language is that in which the New Testa- 
ment was written. To be able to read this holy volume 
in the original, is a very important attainment, and on 
account of the simplicity of the style, less difficult than is 
generally imagined. To an English lady,§ literature is 
is indebted for an excellent translation of Epictetus, one 
of the Grecian moral poets. 

The Hebrew is the language of the ancient Israelites, 
and that in which the Old Testament was written. It is 
supposed to be the most ancient language now known. 
The Jews still make use of it in their synagogues. A 
knowledge of the Hebrew is highly important for minis- 
ters of the gospel, in order that they may understand the 
scriptures of the Old Testament in their original strength 
and beauty. Few ladies attempt this study. Its connec- 
tion with our own language, or with science is but slight. 

* From the Greek athletisf a wrestler. 

t From gymnanumt a place where * athletic exercises were pier* 
formed. 

t From theatroTit a place where shows were exhibited^ 
9 Mrs. Elizabeth Garter. 
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The alchymists, however, had borrowed many terms from 
this language, and these words along with the fragments 
of the science have become incorporated with chemistry. 

For the encouragement of those who may desire to be- 
come acquainted with languages, I will mention the ac- 
quisitions of a young lady with whose biography I hope 
many of you are already familiar ; I mean Elizabeth 
Smith, of England, who died, in early youth, at the com- 
mencement of the present century. — Her biographer ob- 
serves that she early showed a great desire for instruction, 
and devoted that time which is oflen spent in trifling 
amusements to the acquisition of knowledge. Under 
adverse circumstances of fortune, which allowed her few 
advantages, she early learned the Spanish and Italian 
languages, and became familiar with geometry. After 
this, she acquired the German, Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages, and made considerable progress in the 
Arabian and Persian. She was, says her biographer, 
a very fine musician, and those ladies who devote al- 
most their whole time to this single accomplishment, 
may feel astonished that one of their own sex should 
have been able to unite with it such proficiency in ab- 
struse sciences. She was at the same time remarkable 
for attention to domestic employments, and for her deli- 
cate taste in dress, displaying as much skill in making 
a gown or cap as in explaining a problem in Euclid or 
a diflicult passage in Hebrew." Of her Hebrew trans- 
lations one of the most learned scholars of Europe ob- 
serves, " This work strikes me as conveying more of the 
true character and meaning of the Hebrew than any 
other translation that we possess." This character, so 
- perfect in intellect, so pure and amiable in morals, pes- 
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veaaed also that crowniDg oraamenty without which, as 
I whole, it would have been imperfect — piety. She 
/eas called to an early grave; but the emtwlmiDg spirit 
>f religion had anointed her body for burial, and pre- 
serving in all their loveliness the beautiful lineaments 
>f her mind, prepared it for a high station among those 
pure and holy intelligences, who differ in degrees of 
knowledge and happiness, as "one star differeth from 
mother star in glory." 



LECTURE XIII. 
Modem Languages. 

Some of the modern tongues, especially the French, 
Italian and Spanish, are generally admitted to be de- 
sirable accomplishments for young ladies. Facilities for 
acquiring these are, however, less frequent than for 
learning Latin and Greek. I refer here to those cases 
in which girls are educated at home, during the first 
twelve or fourteen years. 

People who reside in country towns, unless in the 
I'icinity of literary institutions, seldom have an oppor- 
tunity of learning the modern tongues from well quali- 
fied teachers, as such can find more eligible situations in 
populous places. But there are few places where a person 
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might not be found competent to teach the dead lan- 
guages. The clergyman, lawyer or doctor of the parish 
would probably be willing to devote a small portion of 
time to a review of classical studies, or a young lady's 
father or brother may be able to assist her in acquir- 
ing the elements of the dead languages. A pupil thus 
prepared to commence French, or any other modem 
language, may be expected to make rapid progress. 

There are English teachers of the French, who by 
long practice have acquired a tolerably correct pronun- 
ciation ; but, in general, it is preferable to commence 
this language under a native teacher. The Spanish 
pronunciation, being much more easy to an English 
tongue, may be better taught by an English teacher 
than the French or Italian. The Italian is less diffi- 
cult than the French. 

Books which attempt to give the sounds of French 
words by combinations of English letters, always mislead 
a student. For example, in a work professing to be a 
guide to French pronunciation, I find a direction to 
pronounce the word hrouillard, a storm, thus, " broolar;" 
the / being marked as silent, the pronunciation would be 
broo-ar. Those who are accustomed to the peculiar 
changes of some of the organs of speech in the pronuncia- 
tion of the French liquid sounds, will at once perceive the 
impossibility of expressing the same by any combinatioo 
of English sounds. I might add many other examples 
equally tending to show that the French, as a spoken lan- 
guage, must be learned orally. Those who have not the 
advantages of acquiring the French accent, may, even 
without a teacher, learn to translate the language. While 
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DO other tongue is so difficult to pronounce as the French, 
DO other is so easily translated into English. 

At the present time, the French is more generally 
spoken than any language in the world. It is a medium 
of communication common to the polite, as the Latin is 
to the learned. It is the language in which the diplomatic 
correspondence of the . different courts of Europe is usually 
carried on. It is a familiar sound in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, Rome, Madrid, London, and New- York. The 
educated South American speaks French almost like a 
Parisian ; and few of the inhabitants of the West Indian 
islands are ignorant of the language. In many parts of 
Canada and Louisiana it is the prevailing tongue. 

You see then how valuable must be a language so ex- 
tensive in its use ; and opportunities of acquiring it in its 
native elegance of pronunciation, should be prized and 
improved. 

The French literature is rich and diversified. It is 
not, however, to be expected that all who study this 
language will become so familiar with it as to be able 
to speak, or even to read it with fluency ; but it should 
be accounted no useless attainment to be able to translate 
the occasional French sentences which you will meet with 
in the course of your English reading. At the present 
day, scarcely a new publication appears, which does not 
contain more or less French words, or sentences. They 
are also much introduced into conversation ; and we are 
constantly hearing people, (and among these, some who 
know nothing of the language except as they provide 
themselves for particular occasions,) expressing themselvei 
after the French idioms, and in French phrases. 

Many of the French words which may be considered 
18 
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as adopted into our own language are still pronounced 
with their original French sounds, as debut, depot, eclat, 
&c. It would appear ludicrous, to a polite ear to hear 
these words pronounced according to the analogies of the 
English. 

A sketch of the history of the French language, with 
some remarks upon its literature may not be useless or 
uninteresting to you. The French language, is compar- 
atively of modern origin. France was anciently called 
Gaul, or Gallia. The first inhabitants of this country 
mentioned in history were the Celts. Some vestiges of 
their language are said to appear in the dialect of the 
peasants of Brittany in France, called the Armoric. 
When Gaul was conquered by the Romans under Julius 
Caesar, the Latin was introduced, as it was into England 
about the same time. The language of the Franks and 
other savage tribes gradually became incorporated with 
that of the Gauls and the Romans : and the whole formed 
a corrupt dialect which was called the Romance, or Ro- 
man rustic ;* because spoken by the peasantry, who had 
mixed their own language with Latin words and idioms. 
This dialect was divided into two branches, which receiv- 
ed their names from the respective modes of pronouncing 
the terms for the affirmative ye5. In the southern part of 

*The following is a specimen of the old romance, or Roman rustic, 
as exhibited in Morland's history of the churches of the valleys of Pied* 
mont 

Car la plus fort arma dura que lo Diavol aya son las fennas, laqoal 
cosa es demonstra, car lo Diavol eslegic la fenna a decebre lo premier 
home. Et Balaam acer eslegic aquestas a degittar lo filli d' Israel." 

** Now the stronffest arms the Devil hath are women, which thing if 
shown in that the Devil made choice of the woman to aeceive the&st 
man by. And Balaam made choice of them to reject the children of 
Israel" 
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France, this was expressed by Oe, and their dialect was 
called, langue cf Oc (the langaage of Oe) or Oecitanie 
dialect North of the Loire, where yes was expressed bj 
ottt, the language was called langue tP Qui; from tbe 
latter was derived the modem French. In the 12th cen* 
tury the south of France was united under one goTem- 
ment called Provence, and the langue d* Oe then took the 
name of Provencal.* At this time the Northern dialect 
assumed the name of French. The accent of the people 
in the South of France, at this time, difiers considerably 
from that of the Parisian. 

It was about this perid that the Troubadours, or wan- 
dering minstrels, gave to the French people a taste for 
poetry and romance. The Crusades had served to foster 
the most extravagant passions, and had given rise to the 
most romantic incidents. The human mind glowing with 
new and tender images, and luxuriating in the unre- 
strained freedom of those lawless days, exhibited a strange 
mixture of wildness and refinement. This was a period 
peculiar to itself, and one which has furnished modem 
fiction with its choicest materials. The very term of Chi- 
valry, or the name of knight or troubadour, seems to call 
up the spirit of curiosity, and give interest to a tale or 
song.t 

The song of the Troubadour was heard with equal de- 
light in the castle and in the cottage, by courtly dames 
and humble peasants. None of the productions of those 
poets are now celebrated in literature. 

• The mark under the c, in the word Provencal, is the French cedil- 
la, which denotes that c has the sound ofs. 

t Mn*. Hem ana* popular song of 

" The knight look'd down from the Paynim'a Tower," 
is thus most happily chosen for effect. 
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The ftfleenth century produced a poet of great taste and 
sweetness, Charles d'Orleans, father of Louis XII., and 
uncle of Francis I. He composed most of his poetry while 
imprisoned in England, whither he was carried after having 
been captured at the battle of Agincourt. Cotemporary 
with this poet, was Clotilde de Surville, many of whose 
thoughts are strikingly beautiful, and whose style is highly 
polished for the time in which she wrote.^ 

* It may not be uninteresting to the pupil in French to note the 
peculiar orthography of that remote period, while all may delight ia 
those sweet and touching expressions of maternal love of this female 
writer of the fifteenth century. 

Yebsl£ts a mon Pbemier ne. 

^'O cher enfantelet, vray pourtraict de tou pere, 
Dors sur le seyn que ta bousche a press^ ! 
Dors, petiot ; cloz, amy, 8ur le seyn de ta mere, 
Tien Doulx oeillet par le somme oppress^. 

" Bel amy, cher petiot, que ta pupille tendr^, 

Gouste ung sommeii qui plus n'est faict pour moy 1 
Je veille pour te veoir, te nourrir, te d^fendre — 
Ainz qu'il m'est doulx ne veiller que pour toy ! 

"Estend ses brasselets ; s'espand sur lui le somme:. 
Se clost son ceil : plus ne bouge — il s'endort — 
N'estoit ce tayn floury des couleursde la pomme^ 
Ne le diriez dans les bras de la mort 7 

" Arreste, cher enfant !— j'en frlmy toute engtiere I 
Reveille- toy ! chasse ung fatal propoz ! 
Mon fiU !— pour ung moment — an ! revoyla lumicref 
Au prix du tien rends-moy tout mon repoz ! 

'J* Doulce erreur I il dormoit — c'est assez— Je respire ; 
Songes I^giers, flattez son doulx sommeii ! 
Ah ! quand voyray cestuy pour qui mon coeur souBpire i 
Aux miens costez, jouir cfe son r^veil 1 " 

Lines to mt Fibst Born. 

" Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father's face, 
Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have prest t 
Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelids on thy mother's breast, ^ 
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Clement MaroL 

In 1539, Francis I., called the Fatlur of letters, estab- 
lished a professorship of the French language, and forbade 
the use of the Latin in public documents and judicial pro- 
ceedings. During his reign the language was greatly 
improved, and literary men received the most munificent 
encouragement. Clement Marot, a poet of those days, is 
said to hare used every effort to reform the barbarities of 
his language, and to introduce refined and elegant express 
sions. He acknowledged that to the conversation of 
polished females he was indebted fi>r the improvements 
which he introduced. 

In 1635, the Acadamie Franqaise, consisting of forty 
members, was established by Cardinal Richelieu. To 
this body was consigned the care of the language and lite* 
rature of the nation. 

In 1694 was published the dictionary of the Academy, 
which continued to be the standard of the French lan- 
guage until the revolution of 1780; since which ttmei 

" Upon that tender eye, my little friend, 

Soft sleep shall come, that cometh not to me! 
I watch to see thee, nourish thee, defend — 
'Tis sweet to watch for thee — alone for thee. 

" His arms fall down ; sleep sits upon his brow } 
His eye is closed : he sleeps-^now still and calm ! 
Wore not his cheek the apple's ruddy glow. 
Would you not say he slept on death's cold arm 1 

*' Awake, my boy ! — I tremble with afTright I 

Awake, and chase this fatal thought !— unclose 
Thine eye but for one moment on the light ! 
Even at the price of thine give me repose ! 

Sweet error !— he but slept—I breathe again — 
Come gentle dreams, the hour of sleep beguile ! 

Oh ! when shall he, for whom I sigh in vain. 
Beside me watch to see that waking smUe 7" 

For this translation and some facts relating to French literature, 
"le author is indebted to the North American ^view, 
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new words and phrases, corresponding to a new state of 
things, have gradually been introduced. 

To Malsherbes, a man of great genius and learning, 
whose labors preceded the reign of Louis XIV. is ascribed 
the honor of having rescued the French language more 
effectually from foreign idioms than any other writer had 
done. So peremptorily did he insist on this point, that he 
was called the Tyrant of words and syUahhs and it 
Is said, that when in the hour of death his confessor was 
expatiating on the joys of heaven, he begged him not to 
speak on such a subject in language so vulgar and inac- 
curate. 

The reign of Louis XIV. is considered as the Augus- 
tan age of French literature. Montaigne at this period 
complained of the fluctuating character of bis language, 
and endeavored to give it energy and stability. Cor- 
neille, Moliere, Racine, and Voltaire successively occu- 
pied the public with their dramatic writings. Fenelon, 
the amiable and pious author of Telemachus, distin- 
guished himself for several valuable and interesting works. 
Rousseau rendered himself famous for talents, and infa- 
mous for the abuse of them. Condillac was an able meta- 
physical writer of a later period. Although professing 
himself a disciple of Locke, he seems to have miscon- 
ceived the opinions of that writer in some important 
points, especially with regard to sensations ; these Locke 
considered to be the moving cause of certain mental 
operations, which, being independent of matter, were 
therefore entirely different from sensations. He termed 
them ideas of reflection. Condillac erroneously supposed 
the language of Locke to be, that all our mental opera- 
tions were sensations, and the shadows of sensations. 
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Mr. Locke's "ideas of reflection" were called, in the 
system of Condillac, sensations, Mr. Locke termed f eel' 
ings^ or reflections, the mind looking in upon itself; while 
Condillac probably understood him to mean the reflected 
images of sensations. Bat although we admit that sensa- 
tion seems to awaken in the mind the germ of thought, 
we cannot consider our intellectual states of mind or our 
emotions merely as sensations under a new form. 

Among the later female writers in the French language, 
are Madame de Genlis, distinguished for the number of 
her works, (amounting to more than one hundred volumes,) 
Madame de Stael, a woman of a powerful and masculine 
intellect, and Madame de Sevigny, whose letters are 
considered as patterns of epistolary writing. I would also 
mention Madame Campan, whose ideas on female educa- 
tion were more just and solid than most of her cotem- 
poraries.* 

* A work by Madam La Comtesst De Ramusat^ entited "Easai 
aur V Education dta Femmea" contains excellent views of the actaal 
condition of women, and suggestions for their improvement. It was 
revised and pubiish«) by her son, after her death. In his preface is 
eziiibited a manly and enlightened spirit, combined with deep filial 
affection, and deference for the opinions and motives of his mother. 
He says, "My mother believed there was a necessity for a reform in 
female education ; she thought she perceived what was wantine to 
render women more happy, more useful and respectable than they 
could be, while their spints were confined by those prejudices and cus- 
loms which are behind the spirit of the age. She wished to spare the 
young from the onerous heritage of those prejudices. Besides, she 
considered that education does not profit the future only, but that 
parents tfumaelveSy may be greatly benefited by the lessons they give 
their children. Impressed with these ideas, my mother gave herself, 
with all the ardor of her mind, to the investigation of a subject so 
important and comprehensive. She recalled her own history, she 
interrogated her experience, she sought the counsels of others ; her 
meditations, her reading, and her conversation were all directed to thia 
point. Every day she gained new light, and made new observationa 
upon the subject, and every day its utility and importance appeared to 
increase. To borrow an idea and mode of expression which is often tQ 
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We are not now speaking of living writers in the French 
language, or we should not omit the names of Mesdames 
Necker, De Saussure, Bellac, and Mademoiselle Mont- 
gollier, with others, who are now doing honor to their sex, 
and promoting the true interests of education and litera- 
ture. The works of Madame Guizot furnish excellent 
reading for the young, and for all who wish for sound and 
practical views of education. 

We have already devoted more time to the considera- 
tion of languages than was at first intended, and must 
omit enlarging upon the Spanish and Italian literature. 
These are much less extensive than the French; yet 
these languages possess claims to the attention of the 
student who has leisure and opportunity for acquiring 
them. The Spanish excels in dignity, the Italian in 
sweetness. From their analogy both with the French and 
Latin, a knowledge of those languages may be easily 
obtained by one who understands either of the two latter. 

With this lecture will close our view of languages, to 
which the branches of study we have hitherto given our 
attention, have all a relation. Several of the first lectures 
of our course were preliminary considerations on the sub- 
ject of education in general. In commencing with the 
individual branches, we considered the process of com- 
bining articulate sounds in a manner to form words, the 
importance of a knowledge of orthography^ and pointed 
out some methods for correcting bad habits of spelling. 

be met with in her work, she at length came to consider her labors in 
this cause as one of the great ^duties of her mission.* 

* In publishing her works, I believe myself promoting the cause of 
truth, and honoring the memory of my mother, the two oojecta deazcit 
to my heart." 

It is gratif3dng to find the memory of such a woman, thus honond 
by such a son. 
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Secondly, we remarked upon the process of leftmin^ to 
read, the requisites for the good reader, a peculiar im- 
portance of this qualification to our own sex, and some 
of the defects most common in this department of educa- 
tion. 

Thirdly, we remarked upon that science which gives 
rules for the construction of sentences, and by means of 
which language deceives its character and permanency. 
That mode of speech which has no grammatical standard, 
can be considered only as a. kind of savage dialect. As 
a people become civilized, they naturally fix the boundaries 
and idioms of their language. 

Fourthly, from the consideration of grammar, or the 
study of our own language, we proceeded to consider the 
use of the Latin, as a branch of female education. On 
account of its utility in giving correct ideas of our own 
and other modern tongues, and especially its important 
aid to mental discipline, it was recomir ended to those 
who can have the advantages of a liberal course of study. 
Our views of ancient languages closed with some brief 
remarks upon the Greek and Hebrew. 

FiAhly, we considered the study of modern languages, 
devoting our attention chiefly to that of the French, 
which, on account of the greater extent to which it is 
spoken and the superior richness of its literature, demands 
the greatest attention. 

We are now to commence with a different department 
of education, to begin a review of certain other branches 
of study, which, like those we have already examined, 
have an intimate relation to each other. Several of our 
next lectures will be devoted to modern and ancient 
geography, modern and ancient history, and roythologys 
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Stodin to b* ooiuiiknd. 

betweeo all of which there is a oonnection mote or lev 
iDlimate. In these studies, although langeage eeasea to 
be the immediate subject of our inquiry, we are still de- 
pendent upon it as a medium of communicatioB. 

We are now to consider the earth, with respect to its 
general and particular divisions ; its features both of land 
and water ; the races and nations of human beings who 
have dwelt upon its surface, with its various revolutions, 
civil, political and moral. As we ascend into antiquity, 
oar lights become dim and uncertain, and carry us into 
the fabulous regions of mythology. Most of the ancient 
divinities are supposed to be distinguished persons, who, 
for their good or evil deeds, were immortalized by be- 
coming objects of worship ; the favor of some being in- 
plored, while the wrath of others was deprecated. 



LECTURE XIV. 
Modem Geography. Ancient Geography. 

In pursuing the course at first marked out for oar 
lectures on education, I find the subject of intellectual 
improvement expanding so much before me, that it will be 
necessary to pass over in a more cursory manner than 
might be wished, the various branches of education whidi 
4>ccupy the attention of the individual members of an in- 
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ReYiewing ftudies. 

stitution, including pupils differing widely from each other 
io age and literary acquirements. 

On account of this diversity, I sometimes feel an em« 
barrassment respecting the style in which you should be 
addressed, and the kind of information most proper to be 
communicated ; for, in endeavoring to accommodate my- 
self to the capacities of the more advanced pupils, there it 
danger that the younger may be uninterested and unin* 
structed ; while on the other hand, to address myself geoe- 
ralJy to the younger, and less understanding class of pu- 
pils, would be to discourage those for whose improvement 
these lectures are particularly intended. 

But it is not useless for the advanced pupil occasion- 
ally to look back to the elements of sciences which have 
become familiar, and to take general views of what bat 
been passed in detail. When laboring to reach the sum- 
mit of one of our fine hills, you were as sensible of the 
actual appearances, and especially of the relative situa- 
tions of the various streets aud buildings which you passed, 
as when you could look down from a commanding height 
on those objects ; you then enjoyed the scenery as a whole, 
and saw the separate objects combining to form one beau- 
tiful scene. So it is in science, each separate principle or 
fact at first engages the attention, one difficulty arises a« 
another is conquered, until the mind, pausing in the ac- 
cent, looks down on the prospect beneath. It is thus that 
it becomes invigorated for new toils. 

If younger pupils shall sometimes hear subjects dis- 
cussed which they do not comprehend, it may serve to 
quicken their dilligence to attain knowledge which thej 
perceive to be familiar to others. It is well, too, for them 
that their curiosity should be excited — well for them to 
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perceive the many paths of knowledge which lie before 
them, and in exploring which, although there is labor, 
there is also an ample reward. 

It was my intention to have given a sketch of the his- 
tory, uses and applications of all the different branches of 
female^ education ; but, as before remarked, in order that 
the literary department of our course shall not occupy a 
much greater space than its relative importance demands, 
it will be necessary to be more general than may be in< 
tercHting to you, or satisfactory to myself. I said the 
relative importance, for in comparison to the moral and 
religious improvement of the youthful mind, literary at- 
tainments dwindle into insignificance.* 

We will now proceed to notice the science of geogra- 
phy. On the importance of this study it is unnecessary 
to dwell, since it is usually a favorite pursuit with most 
young persons, and in most schools receives a large share 
of attention. 

Great improvements within a few years have been 
made in the methods of teaching geography, and in the 
books used for that purpose. Twenty years since, the 
best works used were those of Dwight, Morse and Guthrie. 
Dwight's geography was in the form of question and an- 
swer ; it was unaccompanied by an atlas or maps of any 
kind. Morse's first work, though superior to Dwight's, 
contained no attempt at classifying facts in a philosophical 

* It was the intention of the author when preparing these leetuns 
for the press, to have included ,in one volume the different departmeiits 
of education, as well as lectures on the duties of educated women in 
their various relations ; hut the literary department seemed to embrace 
too many subjects to be examined within the space at first alloted to 
it The more important subjects which remain, the author proposes to 
include in a second volume. 
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Drawing maps. 

Qanner ; a pupil might study it diligently for months, and 
et, for want of a connecting principle, the knowledge ac* 
uired would neither be useful or permanent. Guthrie's 
eography was a Yoluminous work, containing a great 
oass of matter, but equally unphilosopbical in its arrange- 
lent as other cotemporaneous works. 

For some time aRer geographies were accompanied 
rich maps, no other attempt was made to teach the draw- 
ig of them, than in a laborious and unprofitable manner, 
hich occupied weeks, and even months, with little other 
Ivantage than that of giving to the pupil neatness of exe- 
jtion. This method consisted of delineating maps upon 
iper, and coloring and printing them. These maps had 
very pretty appearance, but, as they were often drawn 
f tracing on paper laid over the original ; the mind of the 
iipil was usually too intent on the mechanical perform- 
Dce to think of the relative situation of places. A young 
kdy, after spending three months at a boarding school, 
ad having drawn and painted a map, was, of course, con- 
dered as well versed in geography, though in truth she 
tight be almost as ignorant of the science as if the same 
me had been spent in drawing patterns for embroidery. 

The system of teaching geography, as published by 
[rs. Willard and Mr. Woodbridge, in their series of geo- 
raphical works,* was introduced by the former into her 

* Some years before the publication of these books, Mrs. Willard 
immuDicated to me her intention of preparing a geography on a new 
■n. She remarked that on the method then in use the principles of 
sneralization seemed to be left out of the question ; that instead -of 
king up each country singly, giving an account of its civilization, 
anufactures, state of education, religions, &c., these subjects shoiikl 
* treated of under separate heads, and thus comparison and generali- 
ttion be made to aid the memory, while at the same time this method 
arrangement would prove a useful discipline to those mental powers 
hich were by its means called into operation. Mrs. W. remarked, 

14 
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•chool in Middlebury, Vermont, about the year 1816. 
She had no books which contained her plan, and taugkt 
her pupils from her own manuscripts. She made great 
Qse of maps in every recitation. The exerciae of the pepil 
in drawing maps upon the black-board is an improvement 
of still later date. You can all bear witness that this is a 
most effectual method of imprinting on the mind the conti- 
guity and relative situations of countries. Another great 
improvement in teaching this science is that the pupil 
now commences with his own town and country, and pro- 
ceeds from thence to distant places. 

It now seems absurd to give for a child's first lesson in 
geography, a description of the solar system ; ibr the next, 
a mathematical account of the divisions of the earth, an4 
then to transport him to Africa, Europe, and Asia, before 
he is taught any thing of his own country. In the " Gee* 
graphy for Beginners," the teacher is directed to present the 
child with a map of his own town, to direct his attention to 
the river before his own door, to the mountains which aren 
sight, and the towns which bound his own native place.* 

The word geography is taken from the Greek gt, the 
earth, and grapko, to delineate ; but its primitive signifi- 
cation of a delineation of the earth has been gradually eX' 

that a work on such a plan would cause a new era in teaching tha 
science of geography. I considered this at the time a bold ueenioo i 
but the general adoption of this method, the distinctive featuies of 
which are more fully developed in the Universal Geograikhy so adBU- 
rably executed by Mr. Woodbridge, establish its truth. 

• By teaching pupils in this simple manner, an instnietor w«mM 
have no cause to fear those blunders which are sometimes made ^ ; 

Sipils when taught definitions before they are made to uaderiiaiM < 
cts. A teacher who had faithftilly labored to prepare a class for aft* ^ 
urination* asked a young Miss who stood at the head, •* What is Gm- 
grajjht/ The pupil, much to the entertainment of the andieBce mi 
chagrin of her instructor, promptly and audibly nuwered, **Gmgrtfi9 
4§ a large ball, orgkbti", , 
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.AstnMMNDicftl faqgraphj. 

tended, so that uow, geography iaclodet a descriplioo of 
slimates, soil and produetioDs, and even of the moral and 
intellectual character of mankind. 

Thescieoee of geography is intimately connected with 
istronomy ; Even our knowledge of the figure of the earth 
8 derived from observing its shadow upon the moon, when 
in eclipse. An eclipse, as you well know, is caused by 
he shadow of the earth falling upon the moon ; this shad- 
ow being always bounded by a circular line, proves that 
he body which caused it is round. In the early ages of 
nankind the earth was supposed to be a flat surface, termi- 
lated by an immeasurable gulf Each barbarous nation 
iopposed itself in the centre of this great plain. Some 
nipposed that the earth rested upon the back of an enor- 
mous elephant, and that the elephant rested upon a huge 
tortoise ; but here arose a greater difficulty than the first, 
iince the whole was then to be supported by some new 
monster. You perceive how ridiculous are such hypothe- 
ses ; but they are not more so than a thousand others 
Bvhich were received by mankind in tbeir primitive state. 

By astronomy we learn the existence of what is called 
the Solar System, having for its centre the sun, around 
which revolve several worlds or planets ; the earth we in- 
habit being the third in order from the sun, and travelling 
in a path called its orbit, around this great luminary, once, 
in a period of time, whicli we call a year. This journey 
causes summer and winter ; for when the earth is in that 
part of its orbit where the sun shines directly upon it, we 
have summer, and when in that part where the sun's rays 
fall obliquely we have winter. Our days are longer in 
jummer, and shorter in winter, from our change of situa- 
;ion with respect to the si»i|, 
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Astronomical geography. 

Although it is the real motion of the earth around the 
sun which causes the changes in their relative situations, 
yet to us, the sun is apparently approaching to, And re- 
ceding from the earth. In March and September, the sun 
appears to be at the equator, and the days and nights are 
equal in all parts of the world.* After the 20th of March, 
the sun appears to advance towards us, and in June it 
appears at the tropic of Cancer, which is its northern 
boundary ; afler this it turns back and pursues its course 
towards the southern tropic, which it reaches ia six 
months. 

We learn by astronomy that the planets, and onr earth 
among the number, turn, as if upon an axis, once in a 
given period of time. The earth turns completely round, 
in a period of time which we call a day. This day we 
divide into twenty-four parts, each of which we call an 
hour. But the term day is used in another sense, viz. te 
denote the presence of the sun, while its absence is called 
night. Thus when the earth, in its diurnal motion, cap- 
ries the side we are upon, away from the sun, we have 
night ; when we are carried towards the sun, we have day. 

The division of the earth into zones is made with 
reference to the sun — those parts of the earth over which 
the sun is sometimes directly overhead, are called the tor- 
rid, or burning zone. In the temperate zones the sun is 
never vertical, but the length of the days is not over 
twenty.four hours. The other two zones are the frigid; 
on these the sun shines very obliquely. They have days 
varying in length from twenty-four hours to six months. 
That department of geography which treats of the various 

* These |>eriod8 are called the equinoxes, from cequa, equal, and nof, 
night I the night then bemg equal to the day. 
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Pbyaical geography. 

eircles supposed to be described on the earth's surface, ai 
parallels oNatitude, meridians, &c., is called mathematical 
geography. 

But we have not yet considered what supports the 
jarth ; — wonderful as it may seem, — the earth stands upon 
wthing; like the moon and sun it is suspended -in the 
leavens without support. You know that e?en a little 
»all will not remain in the air without being supported by 
omething : why does the ball fall to the ground ? Why do 
Jl heavy bodies fall ? We answer, that they are attracted 
the earth by a force called gravitation. Now the earth 
3 kept from falling, by the very power which causes a 
tone to fall. 

The sun, by the force of gravitation, attracts the earth 
owards it ; but the earth, when commencing its course, 
eceived from its Creator an impulse tending to carry it 
D a direction contrary to the sun : the force of gravitation 
ends, as we have seen, to carry it directly towards the 
on ; but the earth, obeying neither force, though in* 
luenced by both, takes a middle course, and is thus kept 
Qoving round the son. The connection of the earth with 
he sun, and other heavenly bodies, is called Astronomical 
Jtography. 

Physical or Natural Geography is a very comprehen* 
ive science ; it includes a knowledge of the materials of 
rhich the earth is composed. This knowledge embraces 
he science of Geology^ which names and arraugea th« 
ocks and other materials which compose the earth ; and 
f Chemistry f which Reaches the constituent elements oS 
bese substances. Thus you see, that sciences whiob 
lay appear distinct, have an intimate connection wilk 
ach other. Physical geogra^y also comprehoids • 
14» 
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knowledge of those substances which grow out of the 
earth, and this knowledge is called Botany. 

We will suppose ourselves to be seated in a balk)oo, 
sufficiently elevated above the surface of the earth to be 
able to distinguish its general figure and surface. Let us 
look first at its figure. We behold, suspended as it would 
seem in empty space, though in reality surrounded by the 
material substance, air, a large ball, not exactly round, bat 
a little flattened at each end, or pole. This ball presents 
an uneven surface : while it is turning around firom west 
to east, let us examine the various objects which appear. 
For this we must approach nearer. Here we see a k>ng 
strip of land extending almost from one pole to the other ; 
nearly in the centre it seems penetrated by an arm of the 
ocean ; this must be the great American continent, sepa- 
rated by the Gulf of Mexico into a northern and southern 
part. 

We will suppose that our balloon is somewhat lowered 
and directed over the northern part of this great continent ; 
and what do we now see ? On two sides are vast oceans, 
washing its eastern and western coasts, and on the north 
an ocean of ice separates it from the pole. Do you observe 
that chain of lakes ? These are called the cireai Lakes. 
Let us approach nearer. With what tremendous force 
that mighty river rushes over the awful precipice into the 
dark abyss below ; how dreadful is this sound of deep 
calling unto deep," and what a sublime exhibition do we 
here behold of physical power and force ! No wonder 
that yonder haughty savage, nursed amidst such scenes, is 
proud and daring, and still loves his wild solitudes with 
unshaken attachment ; but, as sure as his loved Niagara 
loses itself in the ocean, so sure must his race be swallow* 
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d up in the rushing tide of ci?ilization, which, wherever 
le hides himself, with resistless force, comes foaming 
own upon him. 

You see here an extensive country, through which the 
ivers descend from the north, from the east, and west : this 
i called a basin, and many delightful valleys and plains 
oes it contain ; its sides on the west and east are the 
locky Mountains, and the Apalachian on the north ; the 
itter, a high ridge which divides the waters that flow 
)wards the northern ocean from those which run towards 
le southern gulf 

We will now go eastward, and pass that great chain 
f mountains which is sometimes called the back bone of 
le United States. We are now on its eastern side. Look, 
nd you will see many rivers flowing towards the eastern 
cean. Do you observe the north-eastern part of the sec- 
ion of country we are now viewing ! You may there see 
lountains with snow-covered tops ; and farther west, ano« 
ler chain whose summits and sides are always verdant : 
etween these mountains, pursuing a southern course, a 
iver is seen whose progress at first seems hurried, but, 
y degrees, its youthful impetuosity subsides, and with 
aim and placid motion, it bears itself on to an arm of the 
cean, running in from the east, and forming the south- 
rn boundary to a lovely country. The valley of this 
iver is adorned with the ornaments of art and the rich- 
St gifts of nature. This valley, and an extensive terri- 
yry on the east and west of it are called New-England, 
r the country of the pilgrims. History will tell you why 
tiese names are given. 

But our aerial journey is becoming too long : we must 
strace our way from the happy valley of the Connecticut 
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Let as go westward and descend near to the earth — here 
we see our own Hudson, carrying on its bosom inna- 
merable little objects, passing and repassing in rapid mo* 
tion, as if actuated by a spirit of intelligence ; but although 
not gifted with intelligence themselves, they are directed 
in their course by intelligent minds, and filled with rational 
beings, intent on business or pleasure. These are steam- 
boats, and they exhibit one of the proudest victories which 
mind has ever achieved over matter ; two destructive ele- 
ments being made subservient to man's convenience, and 
obedient to his will. 

We have now arrived at the place where the Hudson 
river ceases to be navigable ; and here, in a little flour- 
ishing city on its eastern band, we will alight from oar 
imaginary balloon, and close our voyage of discovery. 

Such are some of the observations of physical geogra- 
phy ; in order to understand it, you must in imagination 
combine at one view the great features of nature, oceans, 
lakes and rivers, continents and islands, table-lands, basins, 
plains, valleys, and deserts : these are the subjects of this 
science and so are the geological character of mountains and 
formations of countries. When you knowthe geological fea- 
tures of a country, you can form a probable estimate of the 
character of its soil, the quantity of its water, and the ntim* 
ber and appearance of its caves. You can tell whether it 
is likely to contain coal or salt mines, iron or precioos 
metals, and even the plants which would probably be 
found in it. What is still more wonderful, you can form 
some judgment of the moral character of a people, (torn 
the nature of the soil. Switzerland is famous Ibr itsniff* 
ged soil, its pure air and water, and its patriotic and inde- 
pendent inhabitants. It is a primitive ooontry, and wack 
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Politieal and Ifittorieal Geognqiiif . 

a formation requires hard labor tor its eohivalion. The 
effect of labor is to form the character of a people to habits 
of order and industry^ and to render them indepeBdeot of 
others : independence produces a nobleness and eleratioQ 
of feeling, and courage to resist oppressioo* 

A country having a secondary or alluvial formatioo, is 
generally fertile ; nature almost spontaneously brings forth 
sustenance for its inhabitants. Man, when not compelled 
to labor, and ignorant of intellectual enjoyments, degener- 
ates ; he seeks only to gratify his senses, and easily be- 
comes a slave to those who will protect and defend hinu 
Slavery, in its turn, still further debases the wretched ha- 
man being. The situation of the peasants of Turkey, of 
Spain and Italy, may illustrate the influence of a fertile 
soil upon the moral character of a people. 

But I have, in remarking on national character, anti- 
eipated what bek>ngs to Civil or Political Geography, 
whose province it is to describe the moral condition of 
mankind, including their religion, forms of government, 
moral and intellectual improvement. This view of the 
world is sometimes called Historical Geography. 

You will now see that geography is not a science of 
memory alone, consisting of mechanical recitations of the 
names of places, and the situations of countries, rivers and 
roounuins. It is necessary to learn to view things, first 
in deuil, and then in general, to compare and reflect, in 
order to become acquainted with geography. And thus 
you perceive, that although this science is highly useful 
for the information which it communicates, it also, when 
properly studied, serves to develop and improve the fao 
nlties of reason and judgment, and elevate the moral char* 
acter. 
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The ancients ignorant of geography. 

Besides Mathematical, Astronomical, Physical and Po- . 
litical geography, there is another department of this aei* . 
ence called Statistical geography, or that which gives ae . 
account of the length and breadth, population, boundarias 
and commerce of different countries. 

The study of geography tends to give enlarged and 
comprehensive views respecting the earth we inhabit. ^ 
While this science was unknown, and mankind in igno- ^ 
ranee of the world on which they lived, the most dark and ^ 
superstitious fears prevailed, with respect to the living be- ^ 
ings who were supposed to exist in certain unknown re- ^ 
gions. Even the Romans, enlightened as they were ibr ^ 
the period in which they flourished, supposed the hordaa ^ 
of barbarians which poured in upon them, were absolutdy ^ 
without limits, as to numbers, or in the extent of their ^ 
country. Panick-struck by these terrors, the Romans thos ^ 
became an easy prey to a people whom they thought it 
would be in vain to resist. 

The decendauts of the Romans, afterwards condemned ^ 

the philosopher Galileo to perpetual imprisonment, for da* 

ring to assert that the earth was round, and moved on an 

imaginary axis. Spigelius, a bishop of Upsal in Sweden^ 

was burnt at the stake for expressing his belief in tha 

globular form of the earth, and that there might be people 

who had night when it was day in Sweden, and day 

when it was night there, or that were their antipodes,* 

This doctrine, by the superstitious and ignorant monkSi 

was declared to be a proposition absurd in its very nature, ; 

false in philosophy, heretical in religion, tnd contrary to 4 

the holy Scriptures. 

* Anlipodea is from two Greek words^ anH^ opposite^ and ■ 
feet ; meaning people who live on opposite sides of the globe^ twi 
whose feet are therefore directly opposite. ■ 
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Canse of tbe diacovflcy of Amoriea. 

The discowry of tfae true figvre of ike earth hae keea 
of incalculable advantage to mankind. Indeed, we canao^ 
without pity, think of the period when the European knew 
nothing of the earthy but of his own little continent. All 
else was dark and mysterious as the regions beyond the 
grave. 

Yoii^ve read of the diffioolties eaoountered by Geluoh 
bos in obcamiog the assistance Mceasary to proseom* jl 
voyage, to which he believed that some great diacovecy 
aw«ted hiffl. We cannot, however, appreciate llw te^ 
lags which agkated him, as hope aad fear for the desired 
aid prevailed. By study and observataoo he had bacooM 
eoovineed of the spherical figare of- the earth, and at fiat 
Ihooght only ef finding a better way of sailing io the Eaat 
ladies than by the kmig and dangevous passage asoond the 
Gape of 'Good Hope ; but on further refiection, he thooghft 
a wise Creator would not have made the proportioa ef 
wum so aiBch greater than that ef lead ; and tbeaefore 
nforred the existence of another eontineat. 

While his mind was laboring with these graad idaaa, 
aod impressed with the imsMnse importance of asoerlaift- 
ing the correctn ess of his reasoniag, he was, as is oAan 
the case with those who attempt great things, tioated by 
mmy as a madaMui, or a fool. We aniy, my dear pupils, 
justly feel a pride in the thought, that a w swaa wm the 
Jbrgt U tampnkmd ike tMime tmctpiums sf Cohmbus; 
and provideatiai indeed does it appear that thb woaaan 
was a sovereign, able as well as willing la aid the geoms 
which her auad appreciated. Isabella«-let the daaghtew 
of Columbia ever hold thy waaa ia reversoea I let lham 
i em c m b ar that, without ti^'aid, tfaaar awn .dear caantry 
asiflit area aow hare heaa a wildanmss, dmsed by aha 
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Time reckoned from the birth of Christ 

savage heathen, and the scarcely more savage beast of the 
forest! 

Andent Geography. 

Geography is properly divided into Ancient and Modern, 
Ancient Geography commences with describing couDtries 
known in the remotest antiquity respecting which we have 
any information. Although writers agree in dividing both 
geography and history into ancient and modern, they differ 
as to the point of time most proper for their separation. 
While some fix this at the extinction of the western 
empire of the Romans, A^ D. 476, others prefer to divide 
at the commencement of the New Western Empire, under 
Charlemagne, A. D. 800. A third period, and one which 
evidently seems the most proper, is the birth of oar 
Saviour. 

This is considered as having taken place 4004 years 
after the creation. The whole Christian world now reckon 
time from the birth of Christ ; thus we date A. D. (Anno 
Domini, in the year of our Lord) 1831 ; that is, so many 
years have passed since his birth. So in public acts, 
officers of the government date from the independence of 
our country, it being at this time the fifty-ninth year of 
American independence. 

Should there be persons eighteen hundred years hence 
who should dispute the fact of such an event as . the 
American revolution, and at the same time, should public 
acts continue to be dated from this event, would not this 
very circumstance substantiate the fact? 

When did any people, or any individual begin to date 
firom an event which never took place? Were there no 
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Ancient nations. 

Other proof of the aj^arance in the world of Jesus Christ, 
it would seem as if the fact of so great a portion of man- 
kind reckoning from such an event might convince the 
most sceptical. Or, if he was nothing more than an 
obscure carpenter, who imposed on the credulity of a few 
ignorant fishermen, and was finally put to death for his 
blasphemies, how has it happened that his birth, afler a 
period of more than 1800 years, is considered a more 
important event than the creation itself? Even the Deists 
who ridicules the Christian, for what he calls his credulity, 
dates from the birth of Christ. Which, we would ask, is 
the more credulous, the sceptic who belives things can 
happen without a cause, or he who relies on evidence the 
most certain, the most clear and indisputable? 

The study of aiicient geography should not be comi* 
menced before some acquaintance with modern. Afler 
learning in the latter the situations and boundaries of 
places, it is not difficult to connect with them the names 
by which they were anciently known : thus Caledonia 
easily becomes associated with the more modern name 
Scotland, Hibernia with Ireland, Hispania with Spain, 
Gaul with France, &c. Ancient geography teaches how 
much the boundaries and extent of countries have changed, 
and what part of the world was known or unknown to the 
ancients. 

A knowledge of ancient geography is very important to 
a right understanding of the sacred writings, and ancient 
history. The nations mentioned in the Old Testament 
have long since ceased to exist. Of the Assyrian, Baby. 
Ionian, Egyptian, and Syrian empires, nothing bat the 
^Mes now remains. Their proud capitals, Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Thebes, Tyre, and Sidon, have disappeared from the 
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earth, and scarcely do we know the places which they 
once so proudly occupied. 

The cities of the Canaanitcs, the Midianites, and Philb- 
tines, with those of their conquerors, the Jews, are til 
swept from existence. The boundaries of these nations, 
ancient geography cannot well define ; all that it can do, 
is to point out their supposed location. Of the people who 
inhabited these ancient countries, not a remnant remains, 
except of the Hebrews or Jews ; and they, wandering and 
dispersed over the face of the earth, though still pre- 
serving their ancient customs and religion, prove the 
truth of the sacred volume, which, while it prophesied 
their fate as a nation, foretold that they would con* 
tinue a separate people. A part of the prophecy respect- 
ing them, viz. that they shall be collected and restored to 
their ancient city, Jerusalem, still remains to be fulfilled. 
The Christian world are looking for this event, as the 
commencement of the Millenium, or that period "when 
the whole earth shall be covered with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea." 

A knowledge of ancient geography is of great assist- 
ance in understanding the historical parts of the New 
Testament. The events there recorded become more 
deeply impressed upon the mind when the location of the 
places where they occurred is understood. This science 
points out Bethlehem, where our Saviour was born ; Naza- 
reth, where he dwelt with his parents; the river Jordan, 
where he was baptized ; the desert of Judea, where he ; 
fasted forty days; Cana, where he wrought his first roira- < 
cle; the various countries over which he travelled; the 
lakes and seas which he crossed ; and, finally, Jerusalem, . 
where he was crucified. 
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A knowledge of the sitiiatioii of tbete plaeea, gretdj 
Dcreases our interest in the narrative with which thej are 
K>nnecled. Suppose upon an ancient map yoa fiiUow our 
Saviour in the various events of his life : yon find the 
^ouDt of Olives, overlooking^ Jerusalem, where, beholding 
bat city, he wept over it ; here the garden of Gethsemane, 
rhere, being in agony under the burthen of our sins, he 
rayed ; and there another mount, that of Calvary, where, 
be great work of our redemption being complefced, the 
laviour bowed his head and said. It is finished." Does not 
be tracing of these locations help you to believe and 
salize the great truths of Christianity ? 

Without being accustomed to the assistance of smsiUe 
elineations, people are in danger of reading the historical 
•arts of the Scriptures, as they would some tale of fimey, 
rhlch, floating through the imagination, leaves upon the 
ouJ no lasting impression. Not that one cannot be a 
Christian without a knowledge of ancient geography, or 
ndeed of any other human science ; ibr, blessed be the 
lame of Him who has given us " the word of life," it is ao 
limple, that even " the wayfaring man need not err there- 
n.-' The truths of Christianity appeal to the heart, not to 
he understanding, and are accessible to the most unen- 
ightened. Religion, without science, is infinitely prefer- 
ible to all human knowledge without religion. But when 
-eligion and science meet in the same mind, both assume 
a higher character. Science may well be considered as 
the handmaid of piety; for such it will efer be, unless 
perverted and abused. 

The physical department of ancient geography varies 
but little from the modern, in comparison with the 
changes which have taken place in civil geography. 
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Yet even this does vary, for the very face of nature is 
changing. It is the business of geology, a science which 
throws much light upon ancient, physical geography, to 
trace the progress of creation, until the earth became a 
solid mass, fitted for the production of vegetable life and a 
habitation for man and beast. We learn that after this 
period, various agents have been, and still are, constantly 
producing changes in the features of our globe. Some 
operate slowly, as the atV, which gradually dissolves solid 
substances, separating rocks into stones, and crumbling 
these into pebbles and sand. This sand, by the water of 
rivers is washed towards their mouths, forming new land, 
or deltas, or accumulating in the middle of rivers, and 
forming islands. Thus the higher parts of countries are 
gradually crumbling away, while the lower parts accumu- 
late. Rivers are often blocked up by such accumulations, 
and their channels turned. 

The region around us is probably much changed since 
the creation, and even since the flood, an event which pro- 
duced a change in the physical aspect of the globe, greater 
than any other, or perhaps all others, which have ever 
occurred^ It is impossible to pronounce with certainty, 
respecting the changes which may have taken place in the 
region watered by the Hudson and its branches ; but while 
passing down its current, and observing the adjacent coun- 
try on eaqh side, I have been strongly impressed with the 
belief that the valley of this river was once a vast lake con- 
nected with the lakes on our northern border ; that the 
highlands and pallisadoes were the southern boundary of 
this lake. The waters forcibly operating upon these bar- 
riers, might by degrees have worn them away, until, open- 
ing for itself a passage, this mighty mass rushed onward 
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Changos in the valley of the Hudaon. 

to the ocean. This, however, is mere hypothesis, which 
should never be confounded with demonstrated theories. 
Each one ofyou has a right to make her own suppositions, 
and to decide upon the probability of the event which has 
been suggested. If the region about us has once been 
coi«ered with water, it seems probable that Mount Ida and 
Mount Olympus were islands in this great lake. 

About two miles from this city, on the east, there is a 
beautiful valley ; — by following its course, you will find it 
winding its way towards the Hudson, resembling in ap- 
pearance the bed of a river whose channel has been turn- 
ed, or whose waters are dried up. 

On the west side of the Hudson there is a singular 
ravine, often called the Dry river ; this, instead of sloping 
banks, like the beautiful vale on the eastern side, has ab- 
rupt and rugged shores, and a rocky, uneven bed: a little rill 
yet lingers among the rocks, convincing us, if further evi- 
dence were needed, that here has been a noble arm of the 
Hudson. Although on the eastern side, the vale of which 
I have spoken bears less incontestable marks of its having 
been the bed of a river, I have little doubt but that too was 
covered with water tributary to the large river. Referring 
then to the supposition that the Hudson river is but the re- 
mains of a great lake, which suddenly discharged its waters 
into the Atlantic, we might suppose that when this event 
took place, many rivers were formed by the inequalities of 
the surface; that these rivers in time have changed their 
channels, or gradually subsided into dry land. 

These hints are offered with a, view to induce you to 
pay more attention to the natural features of the different 
places where you reside, or through which you may travel ; 
to remark the indications of changes in physical geogra. 
15» 
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phy, which present themseWes, in a more or less striking 
manner, in every region of our country. Eren the most 
familiar itc^^nes, you may nerer have viewed in reference to 
any investigation respecting the causes of the appearances 
which prc<»ent themselves: by bestowing a little attention 
to these subjects, nature will appear under a new aspect, 
and you will almost begin to fancy that you have hitherto 
walked blindfolded through her curious and wonderful 
scenes. 

Although in many cases we infer physical changes 
merely from certain present indications, yet we learn from 
liisUiry,of cities being sunk by earthquakes or overwhelnt- 
ed by the lava of volcanoes, of islands suddenly disappear- 
ing, and of other islands being thrown up from the bottom 
of the sea. 

But have you yet studied the Ancient Geography ol 
your own country 1 We have said that geography should 
begin at home — Why then have you not been taught the 
ancient geography of the United States? It is because 
we hare no ancient geography. We are not only a new 
nation, but the country we inhabit is new. In histor)' 
until its discovery in 1492, it was inhabited by. a race ol 
men, who, ignorant of the arts of printing or writing, left 
no records of the past. Our ancestors, a little more than 
two hundred years since, came to this newly discovered 
country ; they found here a savage people, who knew no- 
thing of the arts and refinements of civilized life ; who had 
no history, no ancient or modern geography of their coun- 
try. TUcy told our ancestors what their fathers had said 
to them, of their coming from the far west towards the 
east. But tradition points out no ancient cities like those 
which from time to time have flourished in the old world. 
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Suggestions caused by this study. 

The most ancient towns in New-England are Ply- 
mouth, Boston, Hartford, and New-Haven ; in the Middle 
States, New-York and Albany ; and in the Southern 
States, Jamestown and Savannah. These are, however, 
jouDg, and mostly flourishing. Antiquity has not yet 
shrouded any of our cities or our heroes in the obscurity 
favorable to the sublime. Our Washington is remembered 
by many who now live, and who knew him to be but a 
man, though a great and good one. Had he lived ^in 
ancient days, his memory would have received divine 
honors : he woi^d have been enrolled among the demi- 
gods, with Perseus, Hercules, iEsculapius, and other 
heroes and benefactors of mankind. 

The study of ancient geography, in bringing you ac- 
quainted with places no longer in existence, cannot fail 
to suggest the transient nature of all human glory and 
perfection. The works of man are all perishable; and 
yet these are more enduring than their authors. 

To toil a few short years, and then pass away, is the 
destiny of man, as regards this world ; — but the most mo- 
mentous consequences depend on those few years ; even 
the eternal destiny of the immortal soul. Could we pene- 
trate the unseen world of spirits, as we can, in some de- 
gree, the dim twilight of antiquity, we should behold the 
effects of the short period of earthly existence upon our 
fellow mortals who have gone before us ; for the Scrip- 
lures affirm, that " their works follow them." 

This consideration should then give new vigor to our 
efforts ; — it is true that marble palaces and temples, and 
all the works of art crumble into ruins, yet the moral deeds 
of mankind, though it may seem that they too are carried 
down the mighty stream of time, are arrested in their 
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progress, recorded in that awful register of human actions 
which is to remain sealed till the great day of accounts." 
Who among us will not have a fearful list of omissions of 
duty, of commissions of offences, to answer for ? Not a 
single human being is without sin, not one is guiltless. 
And yet we read in the word of God, that without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord." What then shall we do? 
Are we to be for ever lost, shut out from His presence, who 
alone can make us glorious and happy ? Where shall we 
obtain the holiness that we need ? Where shall we wash 
away the guilt with which our souls are gtained? 

Listen, my dear pupils, to the words of the book of 
life. " The blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities, with his stripes we are healed. His blood 
is shed for the remission of sins. If we confess our sint, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and cleanse-iis 
from all unrighteousness." 



LECTURE XV. 
History, 

Having acquired some knowledge of geography, the 
mind naturally seeks for information respecting the tiviag, 
and moral agents, who have inhabited the earth since the 
period of its creation. There are two methods of studyiag 
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history ; first, hj commencing whh the eHriieet periods <»f 
society, and descending to the present time ; or^ second^ 
an inverse or ascending order. 

Which of these methods is that of nature ? I^oes the 
child feel most interested in hearing accounts of what 
befell his grandparents, or in learning the ' fortunes tff 
Alexander or Cssar ? We know that he will ta(ke a dcfeper 
interest in the history of his own ancestors, and of events 
irhich have had an important infiaence upon his own 
sircumstances in life. Proceeding then upon this ri&w 
)f the operations of the mind, we would recommend that 
he beginner should commence with the history of hisown 
ige and country. It would be desirable that every child 
should first be presented with the hbtory of his own town, 
:hen of his own state, and after that, of the whole United 
^public. The descending method is agreeable to the 
srder of time ; indeed, when a pupil commences with his 
3\vn age and country, he should at the last pursue this 
course, in which can be taken a more philosophical view 
Df the connection between causes and their corresponding 
effects. 

The term history is derived from the Latin word M8t4H 
na, and literally signifies a relation of facts; thus we 
term that science which considers facts with respect to 
the objects of the different kingdoms of nature, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, Natural History, 

We are now to confine our attention to Civil History, 
or that branch which presents us with a record of the 
characters and actions of mankind. Cicero defines civil 
history to be " the testimony of time, the light of truth, 
^he messenger of antiquity , and the school of Ufe" History 
is a word of extensive application, but when used to sig- 
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nify a particular braach of education, it.has relation to the 
origin, progress, and decline of nations ; to the distin- 
guished individuals who have exerted an influence upon 
the public welfare; and to the progress of literature, 
science, and arts. History is indeed something more than 
m knowledge of facts : it leads to a consideration of those 
principles in human nature which give their origin to the 
Farious forms of society, from which spring the institu- 
tions, laws, and usages of man in his rudest as well as 
most polished state. History teaches the principles on 
which nations are founded, and points out the means of 
improvement, as well as the causes of their depravity and 
decline. 

But it is the mind, matured and practised to judge of 
causes by effects, that must consider history under its 
true philosophical aspect : by the young pupil it must be 
chiefly viewed in relation to events. 

Civil history is either sacred or profane. 

Sacred history is that which is contained in the Bible. 
To this holy volume we are indebted for our knowledge 
of the origin of our planet. '* In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth." When was this 
beginning? — This is a fearful and overwhelming questioo, 
carrying the mind back to that period when the Deity 
existed alone in the majesty of his own glory, and the vast 
conception of his infinite mind had not yet become manl- 
iest in material creations. But matter must have had a 
beginning ; — it could not have created itself ; — God most 
have existed forever, for he is the first cause of all things, 
and there is none greater than himself. Nothing can be 
brought into existence without a cause ; what then coold 
have created God ? We see that should we attempt to go 
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urther, and find some power which could have created 
he Deity, we must go another step, and ask how that 
)ower came to exist, and thus we might go on ad infi- 
litum; not in any manner removing the difficulty, but 
nultiplying mysteries at every proposition. This is what 
he pagans did in their mythology. For ahhough they 
called Jupiter the father of gods and men, they accounted 
or his existence, by saying that he was the son of Saturn ; 
Saturn was the son of Heaven and Earth, and they were 
he children of Chaos. How Chaos, or matter in an 
informed state, came into existence, the pagans^ in their 
visdom, did not attempt to explain. 

But let us turn from the childish absurdities of hea« 
henism to the light of revelation. In the beginning 
lod made the heaven and the earth." God then has ex- 
3ted from eternity ; " he is from everlasting to everlasting, 
without beginning of days or end of time." Here I would 
sk you for a moment to consider the language of the 
acred history ; — Was this beginning the period when our 
arth began to take its present form ? This is the belief 
f many, especially with those who are little acquainted 
^ith geological facts, and who have not paid strict atten- 
on to the import of the language. 

The opinion of others, is that the ''beginning'^ was that 
ventful period, when the elements of all the matter which 
ow exists in the universe were brought into existence, 
lespecting what took place after this august beginning of 
laterial existence, except as relates to our earth, the 
acred writings do not inform us. The history of other 
worlds is not known to us ; nor for how many centuries of 
ges they might have been going^on to perfection, before 
he Almighty thought proper to shape into its present form 
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the matter which composes our globe. It seems probabl 
that between the fact recorded in the first verse of Gem 
sis, and that in the succeeding verse, a vast interval oftim 
had elapsed. But the sacred historian leaves that perio 
as not relating to man, and hastens to speak of the eartl 
This, he says, "was without ybrm, and it was void, (or 
chaotic mass,) and darkness was upon the face of the dee] 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
It appears that this formless mass was in a fluid state ; an 
geology furnishes abundant evidence to prove, that froc 
such a state our globe must gradually have become consoli 
dated. 

The Spirit, or power of God, now operating upon thi 
chaotic mass, from darkness produced light, and a serie 
of changes at length brought the earth into a habitabl 
state. Man was then formed, not of matter created new! 
for that purpose ; but his body was made of the dust o 
the earth; and animated by the breath of the Almighty. 

In the history we are now examining, we thus lean 
the production of our earth, and the origin of the humai 
race. We find Adam and his companion, placed in th( 
delightful garden of Eden, favored with the company o 
angels, and personal communion with God himself. Bui 
yielding to temptation, our first parents disobeyed the com- 
mands of their Maker, and thus " brought death into tbc 
world and all our wo." Here we see the origin of emli 
a subject, about which metaphysicians have been much 
perplexed. For the same ambition which led our first 
parents to sin, still urges their descendants to study into 
things transcending their own limited faculties, and to 
pass by those simple records which the Almighty himself 
has caused to be written for their instmctioii. 
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Let US now take a rapid review of the lecords of our 
ace after sin had entered the world. A brotlier, urged 
J envy, raises his hand against an innocent brother^ and 

the first time death appears among men. Cain is 
Iriven forth a vagabond npon the face of the earth. It 
ppears that he built a city called Enoch, after the name of 
lis son ; this city was probably nothing more than a col- 
ection of his descendants into one place, where they inhi^ 
»ited rude and temporary dwellings. 

Although some " walked with God/' yet there were 
nany who followed their own evil devices, until wicked- 
less had so much increased upon the earth, that the Al- 
nigbty resolved upon the destruction of the whole human 
ace by a deluge. Noah and his family alone were spared, 
3y taking refuge according to divine counsel, in an ark, 
constructed in a peculiar manner. The deluge is suppo- 
sed to have taken place about 1600 years after the crea- 
ion. The earth was repeopled by the three sons of Noah. 
Before the flood mankind lived to the age of several hun- 
dred years ; after this time the period of human life gra- 
lually shortened to seventy or eighty. 

The scene of the great events which we have now so 
hastily sketched, was in Asia. The place where was situ- 
ated the garden of Eden is not known ; for, after the fall, 
its beauty and loveliness disappeared ; thorns and thistles 
sprang up, and man was obliged to gain his subsistence by 
the sweat of his brow. 

No records except the sacred writings give us any 
koowlege of the history of man previous to the period of 
the deluge. These writings were careftilly preserved by 
the Jews. They were the descendants of Abraham, a 
man especially consecrated by God as the father of a cho- 
16 
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sen race. Moses, the author of the five first books of the 
Bible, or of the Pentateuch, as they are sometimes called, 
is the most ancient historian of whom we have any know- 
ledge. Sacred history, after the deluge, is mostly confined 
to the Jewish nation. 

Profane history is so called in contradistinction to sa- 
cred. Of profane historians, the most ancient is Homer ; 
but his relations are so mingled with fiction, that his fee- 
ble light serves but to manifest the thick darkness of the 
period in which he lived. His poems chiefly relate to 
Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor, the Trojan war, and 
the exploits of Grecian and Trojan heroes. 

The first writer of profane history who can be relied 
upon is Herodotus, who wrote after the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes ; Thucydides and Xenophon appeared soon 
after, and these three writers may be considered as the 
fathers of Grecian history. At this period, eloquence was 
the idol of the Grecian people ; and as their historians 
read their own works in popular assemblies, they sought 
rather to adorn them with the beauties of style than to 
give a narrative of facts ; their writings were but a kind 
of historical romance, in which their own countrymen fig- 
ured as heroes, and their own country was extolled with 
all the enthusiasm of the most glowing imagination. These 
historians were the Scotts and Coopers of ancient days. 

The Roman historians, Polybius, Tacitus^ and Salliut, 
were more philosophical and dispassionate. Livy was 
richer in the ornament of language, but less correct Otr 
sar wrote chiefly of his own wars, and described military 
operations in a more vivid and distinct manner than any 
succeeding writer has done. Had Niqpoleon Bonaparte 
written the history of his own campaigns^ he woald pioba- 
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Advantages of studying history. 

blj have equalled Julius Caesar in conciseness and vivid- 
ness of language, as he did in military skill and unbounded 
ambition. 

As we descend to more modern times, we meet in 
French with the writings of Bossuet, Voltaire, &c. Among 
English writers, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon are con- 
spicuous. 

Our own country, young in its literature, already pos- 
sesses hbtorians of acknowledged merit. To trace our 
history, from the little band of pilgrims who first landed 
on Plymouth rock, through the trials of our forefathers by 
savage cruelty, famine, and pestilence, and to follow the 
patriots of the revolution through their struggle for inde- 
pendence, are employments which have warmed the heart 
and engaged the pen of many a gifled American. 

But what, let me ask, do you suppose to be the chief 
advantage of studying history? Is it necessary only that 
your minds should be stored with a mass of facts? that 
you should know that in such a year the pilgrims landed, 
that in such a year commenced, and in such a year ended 
the revolutionary war ? All knowledge to be useful must 
have its prtictical application. In the character of the 
New-England fathers we see many noble examples of he- 
roism, amidst dangers and discouragements. In Ameri- 
can history we see many of our own sex leaving their na- 
tive country, and the elegancies of refined society, that 
they may, in a savage wilderness, across the distant ocean, 
find at 

" Faith's pure shrine, freedom to worship Qod," 

From such examples we should derive important moral 
lessons ; — from the conduct of those who have preceded 
us, we can gain that most important knowledge, the know- 
ledge of human nature — of ourselves. 
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From whence come wars and fightings ? Come they 
not from the evil passions of men ? But none of you are 
heroes or conquerors, who would wade through blood to 
reach a throne, or post of honor ! True, but have none of 
you some darling object, in the attainment of which you 
would trample on the feelings, or wound the hearts of your 
companions ? Do you never wage the war of tongues, 
which oflen sting like adders, and poison the peace of a 
fellow being ? When you read in history the fate of the 
lUnbitious and contentious, you should learn from this, that 
they who sow the seeds of strife reap the fruit of bitter- 
ness. 

The chain of historical knowledge is by no means an 
unbroken one. There have always been many nations 
ignorant of written language ; and the historical records of 
antiquity are far from being all known to us. The histories 
of the eastern or oriental nations, Egyptians, Syrians, Chal- 
deans and Persians have mostly perished. The Greek and 
Roman histories, and the Holy Scriptures, contain all the 
authentic accounts of a period anterior to the foundation of 
Rome. The Roman history is the only one which throws 
light upon a period of nearly five hundred years after 
Christ. Afler the fall of the empire of the west, the king- 
doms of Spain, France, Italy, and England, have each its 
particular history ; and about this time commence the his- 
tories of Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and Denmark ; this 
period is sometimes called the commencement of MiddU 
History. 

Respecting the countries now Mahometan, Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, and the northern part of Africa, we know 
little of their history for the last thousand years. The 
Chinese history is chiefly a collection of fables and absurd 
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traditions. Of the American Indians we have no authen- 
tic history beyond the time of the discovery of the western 
continent. We see how little then is known of the whole 
actual extent of the globe during the course of ages which 
have passed since the creation. Yet there are histones 
without number, but it is only by a careful selection and 
perusal of the best authors, that much advantage can be 
derived from them. In early youth, history interests the 
mind chiefly on account of the pleasure derived from nar« 
rative. As the pupil advances in life, it ought to be re- 
garded under a new aspect, and studied both for the sake 
of gaining information, and Arming the mind to habits of 
discrimination and reflection. One who reads history 
merely for amusement, or who loads the memory with facts, 
without regard to their importance, or examination of their 
causes, may read much, and yet neither know men, man. 
ners, laws, arts and sciences, neither the past or the pre- 
sent world, nor the relations which they bear to each other. 

A modem French writer* on education, advises the 
student in history to make use of books of extracts, in 
which facts and principles may be noted in a definite, and 
systematic order. By this means, the student will, in pro- 
cess of time, possess a collection of practical truths, and 
of illustrations of principle, arranged in order, and furnish- 
ing instruction, at once solid, diversified, and complete. 
The following are some of the subjects proposed for heads 
or titles of the historical common place book, 

Ist. Education, or the art of forming the character of 
man. Collect and class as far as possible, by age and by 
nation, the laws, customs, and facts relative to public or 

* M. Jalien. editor of the **Revue EncydopediquCj** one of the first 
uterary journals in France. 

1A« 
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private education, in different ages and among different 
people. 

2d. Politics, or the art of rendering a people happy. 
Collect the facts, observatioi^, laws, customs, and man- 
ners which appear to have had an influence upon thb sub- 
ject. 

3d. Women — Their influence considered among all 
people, and in all ages. Collect the facts, observations, 
anecdotes, portraits of characters; in short, any thing 
which has had an influence, and still has a bearing upon 
the condition of females. Point out the effects, salutary 
or otherwise, which different modes of religion, education, 
state of society and manners have had upon the condition 
and character of women, and, through them, upon the 
whole human race. 

4th. Comparison of great men. Arrange according to 
age, nation, and rank, the distinguished persons of history. 
Describe their characters, the qualities for which they 
were distinguished, the points of resemblance between 
them, the nature and degrees of influence exercised by 
them upon the age in which they lived, their profession, and 
their country. 

6th. Religion. Study, in different ages of the world, 
and among all nations, the different characters of religious 
belief and institutions, their influence upon human cha- 
racter and happiness, the means employed for their sup- 
port, and the effects produced by them upon society at 
largo. 

This manner of reading, studying, analyzing, and 
generalizing, will have an important influence in forming 
the judgment, strengthening the memory, and giving en- 
larged and correct views of persons and actions^ with 
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habits of careful observation, and of impartial compar 
risen. 

The method above delineated is particularly recom- 
mended for your private reading, especially when you 
shall have left school, and can no longer have the advan- 
tage of hearing observations and explanations on the sub- 
jects of your study. The same method might be followed 
with equal advantage in the pursuit of other branches of 
knowledge as well as history. It would be advisable for 
every young lady, after leaving school, to commence a 
systematic course of historical reading. During the pro- 
gress of school education, not more than an outline of 
general history can be given. This outline, however, will 
be of great importance in subsequent reading. A good 
system of chronology, or classification of events in the 
order of time, cannot be too early learned : with this, and 
an outline of general history, the facts afterwards gained 
will naturally arrange themselves under their respective 
epochas. On the contrary, without a systematic arrange- 
ment of historical facts, reading will be of little use. 

Parents sometimes express an indifference as to their 
children studying history at school, because they can read 
it at home. But history ought to be studied, in order that 
it may be afterwards read to advantage. It should early 
be associated with geography ; and maps should be drawn 
and used at each day's recitation.* 

After becoming acquainted with Scripture History, it 
would be well to read Josephus's Jewish Antiquities, and 
RolJin's Ancient History. By the assistance of these 

• An universal history for schools, entitled " History in Perspec- 
tive," by Mrs. Wiilard, is now in press. I think teachers will find thifi 
work, with the accompanying Atlas, a valuable assistant in this depart* 
ment. 
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works, and the use of ancient maps, you will acquire cor- 
rect, and extensive views of ancient history. Plutarch's 
Lives of the illustrious men of antiquity, is a work highly 
interesting as well as useful. It not only gives the history of 
great men as they appeared in public and political life, bat 
shows their private and domestic characters, and unfolds 
their secret sentiments and springs of action. When coo- 
templating the characters of the great and good, we fed 
the influence and utility of that principle of our natme 
which Lord Kames has happily called the sympaMk 
emotion. We are seized with the desire of imitating tod 
resembling what we admire. Were this sympathetic eao* 
tion always confined to virtue, the influence of bad eztn^ 
pies would be less hurtful to society ; but unhappily, eveiy 
thing which the young mind admires, it is prone to 
imitate. 

A daring and audacious courage always finds adoi' 
rers ; and that ambition which would wade through bbl' 
to reach a distinguished post, seems grand and heroic B 
is however very important that the young should lean > 
look on actions and motives as stripped of their daisGf 
accompaniments ; then will virtue and greatness altf» 
excite the sympathetic emotion which prompts the doll, 
of imitating. Then will the character of the just and 
nevolent Trajan appear far more lovely and desirable 
that of the aspiring and ambitious Csesar, and the 
ing selfishness of Bonaparte appear mean and coo' 
ble before the generous magnanimity of a Washingtoi. 

The Travels of Anacharsis the Younger is a w«k 
much merit. The author is the Abbe Barthelemy; 
assumes the name of Anacharsis, after the Scythian 
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r that name, who was ranked with Thales, Solon, and 
thers, termed the seven wise men of Greece. 

Barthelemy, under the name of Anacharsis, supposes 
imself to be travelling in Greece at the time of Philip of 
f acedon, and during the youth of his son, Alexander the 
rreat ; — ^yet as the historical events related are all in strict 
ccordance with truth, the writer is thus enabled to pre- 
ent a lively picture of the events of that period. He car- 
ies his history back to the earliest periods of Greece. He 
lys before us the laws, form of government, customs, reli- 
ion, and domestic life of the various people who compo- 
ed the confederation of the Grecian republic: he ex- 
lains their mythology, gives the characters and opinions 
r their philosophers, describes their poetry, and improve- 
lents in the arts of painting, music, and sculpture. You 
Mm to be transported to Greece in the days of her glory. 
Kid to see before you her beautiful works of art, to hear 
^« thundering eloquence of her orators, the majestic 
timbers of her poets, and the wisdom of her sages. After 
i« reading of this work, should follow some good history 
^ the rise, progress, and decay of the Roman empire, 
l^e Roman historians you will read in pursuing your 
^ssical studies; but it is not to be expected that many 
- you will become sufficiently familiar with their original 
K^guage to read it with facility. Gibbon's Rise and Fall 
the Roman Empire is well written, and were it not for 
^ hostility to the Christian religion which occasionally 
his, otherwise, beautiful pages, it might be recom- 
^nded ; — indeed, as it is, there is little danger that any 
educated and settled in a religious faith should be 
^erwise affected by his occasional sneers, than with pitj 
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for the mind which could thus blind itself to what is most 
glorious of all the works of Almighty beneTolence. 

Vertot's Roman Revolution gives an interesting ac- 
count of the origin, manners, and customs of that repub- 
lic ; it exhibits the political agitations to which its people 
were subject, with their effect in changing and modifying 
their government. 

The history of the middle ages is well given by Con- 
dillac. Accustomed to reason with metaphysical acca< 
racy, this philosopher was well qualified for a historian, 
whose duty it is to trace effects to their cause. He ex- 
plains the origin of the feudal power or authority of the 
barons ; the causes which produced the institutions and 
enthusiasm of chivalry, and its influence upon the manners, 
morals and religion of those days. He shows the causes 
which retarded the progress of science during that dark 
period, when almost ail the learning was in the hands ol 
superstitious monks, and enthusiastic alchymists, and gives 
a clear and interesting account of the revival of learning 
in the fifteenth century. 

Although history is usually divided into Ancient and 
Modem, it seems very proper to consider that of the mid- 
dle or dark ages under one point of view. Middle History 
is considered as including that portion of time which inter- 
vened between the destruction of the western empire in 
the year 700, and the revival of letters at the discovery oi 
America, in the fifteenth century. 

Modern Histories are numerous. Among the most 
useful are Hume's England, Robertson's Charles V., 
Voltaire's Charles XII., Milot's France, Raynal's Political 
and Philosophical History of the Indies, Bigland's View of 
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the World, Marshall's Washington, and Pitkin's and 
Willard's United States. 

There is one view in which history appears peculiarly 
interesting to females; it is with respect to the gradaal 
changes which ha?e taken place in the condition of their 
own sex. 

In the garden of Eden, woman was cherished as the 
tender friend and intelligent companion of man. We 
have reason to believe this, both from the language of the 
Scripture, **She is bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh," and from the perfect condition of man at that 
period. 

For, in order that society should exist in its perfect 
state, woman must hold that rank, and exercise that in* 
flaence for which God designed her. But alas 1 woman 
was frail, she listened to the voice of flattery, disobeyed 
the command of God, and influenced her companion to 
become an accomplice in guilt. From that time, she was 
degraded, and long ages saw her a servile beings counted 
with his flocks and herds as the property of man. 

At length light dawns upon the condition of this abject 
being, whose spirit had been bent and broken by servi- 
tude. The voice of pardoning mercy says, Woman, go 
and sin no more." The Saviour of the world looks with 
pity upon the suffering being, who clings to him as her 
friend and heavenly benefactor : she follows him with the 
constancy of her nature, through evil report and good re- 
port ; b last at his burial, and first at his resurrection. 

Since those glorious events, our sex have been honors 
ed wherever the name of the Redeemer is worshipped. 
Many, like Lois and Eunice^ the grandmother and mother 
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of Timothy, bishop of Ephesus, ha?e been the honored in- 
struments of promoting the cause of true religion, and 
their praise has been heard in the churches. 



The study of Mythology, which formerly held a high 
rank in the education of both sexes, especially in Europe, 
has been superseded by more valuable sciences. It now 
appears absurd to introduce to the young mind the dis- 
gusting fables of ancient heathenism. Nothing can be 
more injurious in its tendency upon the glowing imagina- 
tion of youth, than many of the stories connected with the 
Grecian Mythology ; and yet they are so interwoven with 
ancient classical literature, and so frequently alluded to 
by modern writers, especially some of the best English po- 
ets, that an acquaintance with these fictions seems neces- 
sary to those who aim at a knowledge of general literature. 
It becomes then important that mythology should be puri- 
fied of its grossness as far as possible, before a knowledge 
of it is communicated to the young. 

The term mythology is derived from the Greek mutkos, 
fable, and logos, knowledge. It is a science which treats 
of the fabulous opinions and doctrines of the ancients re- 
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specting t^e deities, which they supposed presided over 
the world, or influenced its affairs. The arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture have done much to immortalize the Gre- 
cian mythology. S<Hne of the noblest specimens of an- 
cient arts are to be seen in the embodying of mythological 
fable ; as the famous statues of the Venus de Medici, 
Apollo Belvidere, &c. Architecture has also lent its aid to 
perpetuate this false and absurd religion. Marble teOH 
pies of the most exquisite workmanship and the most beau- 
tiful proportions, were erected in honor of the gods and 
goddesses. At Ephesus was the famous temple of Diana^ 
at Athens that of Olympian Jove, and at Delphos, that of 
Apollo. Within each temple was placed a statue of the 
deity, and before this the priest offered sacrifice. 

The Athenians becoming tired of these idle ceremo- 
nies, and losing all faith in their idols, at length erected 
an altar to the Unknown God." Paul, seizing upon tbis 
indication of a willingness to be taught a better faith, de- 
clared to them, Whom therefore ye ignorantfy worship, 
Him declare 1 unto you" 

I will now attempt to give a brief sketch of the system 
of Mythology as taught by the Grecians, and with som^ 
modifications received by the Romans. 

The origin of the gods, and the celestial deities. 

Referring to the beginning of all things, mythology 
supposes there was a time when only Chaos and Night 
existed ; they were the parents of Earth, who was the 
mother and wife of Uranus (or Heaven.) From Earth 
springs the hundred-armed giants, Cottus, Gyges, and 
Briareus, the huge, one<«yed Cyclops, Brontes, Sterajpts, 
and Arges. The gigantic Titans, Oceanus, the Titani- 
des (or female Titans) are all the children of Earth. 

17 
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Saturn, the youngest of the Titans, marries Rhea, and 
from them descend Jupiter, Vesta, Ceres, Neptune, 
Juno, and Pluto. Jupiter, assisted by the Cyclops, who 
prepare his thunderbolts, declares war against Satam and 
his brethren the Titans. 

The modern gods, or the descendants of Saturn and 
Rhea, now become distinct from the Titans, or ancient 
deities. War ensues between the two parties. After a 
conflict of ten years, Jupiter, by obtaining the assistance 
of the hundred-armed giants, becomes victorious, and 
hurls his enemies into the gulf of Tartarus. 

The ancient realm of the Titans is now divided among 
the three victorious sons of Saturn. Jupiter takes the 
government of the heavens and earth, Neptune of the seas, 
and Pluto of the infernal regions. The hundred-armed 
giants are appointed to guard the entrance into Tartarus, 
the prison of the Titans. 

Earth, indignant at the treatment of her chidren, the 
Titans, brings forth a new race to be their avengers ; 
these are the giants, who wage war anew upon Jupiter. 
The giants being subdued, Typhon, another child of Earth 
and Tartarus, appears. The upper part of the monster's 
body was covered with impenetrable feathers, and the 
lower parts enveloped in the folds of horrible serpents. 
This formidable enemy is at length conquered and secured 
under mount Etna. After this, two sons of Neptune, of 
immense strength and size of body, attempted to scale 
the heavens, by piling mountains on mountains, placing 
upon Olympus, Ossa, and upon Ossa, Pelion. Apollo dc- 
feats this bold design by destroying the rebels with his ar- 
rows. Saturn, after his defeat, is said to have fled to 
Latium, where, under his reign, peace and justice flour- 
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ished, and the earth spontaneously brought forth her 
increase : this was called the golden age. This account of 
Saturn is founded upon the supposed fact, that a king of 
Latium built, near the Tiber, upon the hills where Rome 
was afterwards founded, a city called Saturnia. Saturn is 
represented upon ancient medallions, with a scythe in his 
hand ; he is the symbol of time, which destroys all things, 
as he destroyed even his owa children. Prometheus, a 
son of one of the Titans, amusing himself in fashioning a 
figure after the image of the gods, is suddenly seized with 
the desire to perfect his work by giving it life and anima- 
tion. Accordingly he steals from heaven a spark of the 
sacred fire, by means of which the inert mass becomes en- 
dued with warmth and intelligence ; this image he called 
man. Jupiter, resenting this infringement of his own 
creating power, orders Prometheus to be fastened to a 
rock, with a vulture feeding upon his bowels, which, as 
fast as they were consumed, continued to grow, so that h^ 
could have no hope that his torments would ever end. 
Pandora is sent by Jupiter to present mortals with a box, 
containing all the miseries to which human life has since 
been subject. Hope, at the same time, was given to save 
them from despair. Jupiter, resolving to destroy the race 
of men, sends upon the earth a deluge, which overwhelm, 
ed all but two persons, Deucalion and Pyrrha. Hercules 
afterwards reconciled Jupiter to Prometheus, and, killing 
the vulture, delivered him from his agonies. 

We see that heathenism itself had borrowed light from 
the sacred oracles. The wars of Jupiter with the Titans 
and the giants, and their confinement in Tartarus, are 
analogous to the Scripture^aecount of the war against the 
fallen angels, and their expulsion to the regions of dark* 
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ness. The delage of the heathens seems evidently to refer 
to the flood which God brought upon the earth for its wick- 
edness ; and Deucalion appears to be but another name 
for Noah. Hercules, who was the saviour of the world, de- 
livering it from monsters who had power over its inhabit- 
ants, seems to be an imperfect and depraved conception 
of that Saviour who was afterwards to limit the power of 
Satan upon earth, to save man from the agonies of the vul- 
ture sin, which had so long preyed upon his heart, and to 
reconcile him to an Almighty Sovereign. And yet these 
representations, analogous in some respects ot facts com- 
municated in the Scriptures, are so obscured by gross and 
palpable fictions, that we scarce know whether most to 
pity or despise those who invented and believed them. 

Jupiter is called the father of gods and king of men ; 
he is sometimes termed Jupiter Olympus, from the moan- 
tain on which he was supposed to hold council with the 
gods.* The top of Olympus was supposed to rise far 
above the clouds, into a region of pure ether ; here the 
gods sipped nectar, and enjoyed the music of Apollo's 
lyre, or conversed upon, and determined the destinies of 
mortals. Jupiter Ammon was worshipped in Lybia. He 
is also called Jove, and is generally represented in antique 
gems, as seated upon a throne, holding a sceptre in his 
lefl hand, and the thunderbolts in his right, with an eagle 
at his feet. Juno, the queen of heaven, the sister and wife 
of Jupiter, is represented in ancient sculpture, as seated 
in a chariot drawn by peacocks, or sitting upon the eagle 

* " Panditur inUrea domus omnipotmtia Olympic 

Conciliamque vocat DivUm pater atquekominum rear."— ViMU- 

Meanwhile the palace of all-powerful Olympus is opened, and the 
lather of the gods and king of men summons a council 
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>f Jupiter, having in one hand a sceptre, and with the 
4her hand holding a veil spangled with stars, which floats 
»ver her head. The character of Juno has ever had too 
aany prototypes among our sex ; for beauty often inspires 
ts possessor with the desire of power, which destroys the 
loAness and delicacy that ensure permanent affection. 
Scornful and imperious Juno may excite admiration, but 
ove can be felt only for a character in which there is 
omething gentle and tender ; thus Venus, with downcast 
ooks and tearful eyes, appears more lovely than she, 
* who walked a goddess, and who moved a queen." 

Stung with jealousy by the preference which Paris, a 
Trojan prince, gave to the beauty of Venus, Juno insti- 
gates the Grecian states to make war upon Troy ; and, 
ifler a ten years' siege, accomplishes the destruction of 
hat city, and the hated race of Priam, father of Paris. 
3ut Trojan iEneas, the son of Venus and Anchises, 
^apes with the remnant of his companions, and, after 
(uffering various ills *' by sea and land, on account of the 
nerciless anger of cruel Juno,* he arrives in Italy, and 
lays the foundation of the Roman empire.t" Even sullen 
Iuno,| who, through jealousy, had kept the heavens and 
sarth and sea in a tumult, is at last appeased, and be- 
x>mes the friend of the Romans. 

Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, is sometimes 



♦ " Saevae mtmorem Junonis oh tram," 

t Genus unde Latinunrij 
Albanique patres, atque ahse moenia Romae." 

From whence the Latin race, 
The Alban fathers, and the walls of lofty Rome. 

t " Aspera Juno, 
Q,uiB mare nunc terrasque metu coelumque fatigat.'' 

17» 
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considered as having sprung from the foam of the sea, and 
called Aphrodite ; but among the modern deities, she is a 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione. In the character of 
Venus, we see beauty and soilness, without wisdom, or 
force. Although aware of the dreadful ruin which would 
fall upon the Trojans, in consequence of the misdeeds of 
Paris, yet so much did she value her reputation for beauty, 
that in order to secure his decbion in her favor, she pro- 
mised him for a wife the fairest woman upon earth, Helen, 
wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta. Beauty has. ever been 
the cause of much suffering and folly, and will continue 
to be so, until females shall learn to consider it as subor- 
dinate to wisdom, and to be cautious lest they sacrifice 
the nobler aspirations of the heart to the pride of external 
charms. 

Venus, attended by the graces, and her son Cupid, is 
represented as seated in a chariot drawn by doves. The 
famous statue of this goddess, called the Venus de Medici, 
proves the perfection to which the ancients carried the art 
of sculpture. Temples to Venus were erected in Paphos, 
Cytherea, and Lydia. 

Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, sprung forth in com- 
plete armor, from the head of Jupiter. Not being the off-r 
spring of woman, she is represented as devoid of female 
tenderness, and the softer qualities of the sex. While the 
intellectual powers are, in her character, exhibited in their 
greatest perfection, the emotions seem to form but a small 
part of her mental constitution. She conducted wars, and 
invented useful arts. She was the friend of Ulysses, and 
under the form of the aged Mentor, watched over and 
counselled his son Telemachus. 

For a perfect female character, it would be necessary 
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that the sofl and tender heart of Venus should be added to 
Lhe judging head of Minerva, and the dignity without the 
bauteur of Juno. As to personal beauty, this depends so 
much upon the expression of mental qualities, united to 
grace and dignity of demeanor, that the plainest daughter 
of Eve, who should thus unite sensibility, wisdom, and 
dignity, would appear beautiful and lovely. 

Minerva is usually represented with a helmet upon her 
head, and in her right hand a spear, and the formidable 
aegis, or shield, with the head of Medusa in her left. 
The owl, which is sacred to her, is usually seen near her. 
This goddess showed that she was not wholly destitute 
of that weak vanity which the world have persisted in 
ascribing to her sex. Having invented the flute, she was 
one day playing on this instrument, when she perceived, 
by the reflection of herself in a river, that the effect upon 
her personal appearance was far from being to her advan- 
tage ; upon this, the fable says, she threw her flute away I 
Of all the satires of the ancients upon women, this is one 
of the most severe. 

Apollo, in the Grecian mythology, is made to sustain 
various characters. He is the charioteer of the sun, the 
god of music, medicine, poetry, prophecy, the fine arts, 
and archery. He is called Sol, Phoebus, and Helios. 
Apollo and Diana were twins, the children of Jupiter and 
Saturn ; they were born upon the Isle of Delos. Some 
of the goddesses wrapped him in soft garments, while others 
fed him with nectar and ambrosia. He had no sooner 
tasted the food of the gods, than throwing off his swathing 
bands he appeared as a blooming youth, and exclaimed : 
" The golden lyre shall be my joy, the carved bow my plea- 
sure ; and in oracles I will reveal the events of futurity." 
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Thus speaking, he marched forth majestically, and at length 
arrived at the foot of mount Parnassus, from whence be 
ascended to the mansions of celestial beings. Here, wel- 
comed by the graces, he charmed the deities with the 
tones of his lyre, while the muses responded to his harmo- 
nic numbers. 

Diana, the sister of Apollo, is represented by the moon, 
as Apollo is by the sun. Three of the goddesses, Mi- 
nerva, Vesta, and Diana, devoted themselves to celibacy, 
refusing to yield to the power of Venus, the goddess of 
love. Diana is the patroness of the chase ; she was usu- 
ally represented by ancient sculptors with a bow and ar- 
row suspended from her shoulder, and a torch in her hand. 

Mars, the god of war, was the son of Jupiter aud Juno; 
his characteristics were impetuosity and courage, unre- 
strained by wisdom. On complaining to his father, Jupi* 
ter, that Diomedes, aided by Minerva, had wounded him 
in a combat before the walls of Troy, he was thus re- 
proved : " Trouble me not with thy complaints, who art 
to me the most odious of all the gods that dwell on Olym- 
pus, for thou knowest of no other pleasure but strife, war, 
and contest ; in thee dwells the whole character of thy 
mother, and hadst thou been any other than my own son, 
thou wouldst long ago have been plunged deeper into Tar- 
tarus than the Titans." Bellona, the sister of Mars, is bis 
charioteer. 

Mercury was the son of Jupiter and Maia, the daughter 
of Atlas. He was born in the morning, and at noon lear- 
ing his cradle, he saw by the threshold a tortoise, which 
he thus addressed : " Thou art now dumb, but after 
thy death thy song shall be heard." Having killed the 
animal, he fitted to the shell seven strings, from which be 
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drew forth sounds which so delighted him, that he broke 
forth into praises of the domestic utensils about his mo» 
ther's dwelling, until his song soared at length to the sub- 
limest subjects. Mercury was the swifl messenger of the 
divinities, and the god of language ; the tongues of vic- 
tims were ofiered to him in sacrifice. He was also the 
patron of trade and of cunning devices. The Greek name 
for Mercury was Hermes, a word signifying to interpret. 
It is generally believed that, under these names, divine 
honors were paid to some person, who, in a remote period 
of antiquity, had enchanted mankind by his poetry, and 
benefited them by useful inventions. 

Bacchus, the god of wine, was celebrated by the most 
tumultuous and licentious rites. He is usually represented 
as followed by Silenus, an old man seated upon an ass^ 
and reeling with intoxication, while sarcastic satyrs and 
sportive fawns are dancing around him. 

Vulcan, a son of Juno, being deformed and lame, was 
by Jupiter thrown from Olympus down to earth. He was 
afterwards admitted to the assembly of the gods, whom he 
amused with his awkwardness and wit. He was the hus- 
band of Venus, to please whom, he, with the aid of the Cy- 
clops, manufactured arms for iEneas.* To him was com- 
mitted the business of making Jupiter's thunderbolts : his 
principal forge was under Mount Etna. 

Ceres, the goddess of corn, taught mortals to cultivate 
the earth ; she was the mother of Proserpine, whom Pluto 
privately seized and carried off to the infernal regions to 

* " Tcrram, exercebant vasto Cyclops in antro, 

Brontesque, Steropesque et nudus membra Pyracmon." 

The Cyclops, in their vast cave, labored upon the steel, Brontes, 
And Steropes, and the naked limbed Pyracmon. 
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be his queen. Ceres, having learned the abode of her 
daughter, obtained Jupiter's consent for her release from 
hell, provided Proserpine had not tasted the food of those 
realms of darkness ; but this, not being the case, she could 
never be wholly restored to her former companionship with 
the celestials. 

Vesta was worshipped by the ancients, as the deity 
who presided over domestic comfort, as the one who taught 
families to gather around the sacred hearth, and to pre- 
pare food with fire.* She, they believed, taught man to 
build a shelter for himself and those he loved ; thus the 
entrance into a dwelling was called the vestibule, and cod- 
flidered as sacred to Vesta. 

Marine Deities. 

The sea was made subject to Neptune, the brother of 
Jupiter. He was the father of the monstrous Cyclop, Po- 
lyphemusjt who had been deprived of his eye by Ulysses. 
For this injury, Neptune pursued him with his vengeance, 
causing him to suffer shipwreck and all the perils of the 
sea ; but from these he was preserved by the aid of Mi- 
nerva. Neptune produced the winged horse Pegasus. 
At a certain time, he was sent by his master to command 

* The domestic hearth was consecrated to Vesta ; this, JSneas: 

" Cinerara et sopitos suscitat ignes, 
Pergameamque LHrem, et candae penetralia Vesta, 
Farre pio, et plena veneratur acerra-'* 

Mneaa awakes the embers and dormant fire, and suppliant worships 
his Trojan household god," and the shrine of ancient Vesta, with a holy 
cake and full censer. 

t " Monstrum horrendam, ingens informe : cui lumen ademptus." 
A huge, misshapen, horrible monster j to whom sight was wanting. 
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the muses to put a stop to their songs and mirth, which 
so shook the surrounding regions, that Helicon itself was 
dancing beneath their feet Having reached the top of 
mount Helicon, Pegasus executed his commission by paw- 
ing violently upon the ground ; whereupon that fountain 
burst forth, from which poets have since drank the divine 
inspiration ; this was called Hippocrene. Neptune is re- 
presented in antique sculpture, as holding in his hand a 
trident, or fork with three teeth, instead of a sceptre : he is 
drawn by sea-horses ; his son Triton is blowing a trumpet 
made of a sea-shell, and the dolphins are sporting around 
his chariot. Amphitrite is the wife of Neptune and queen 
of the sea ; she appears seated in a car shaped like a shell 
and drawn by dolphins; the sea-nymphs hold the sail 
which is swelled by the breath of Zephyrus (the west 
vrind;) like her husband, Amphitrite holds a trident in 
W hand, by which she rules her empire. 

Proteus, a son of Oceanus, is the keeper of Neptune's 
seals ; he is considered an allegorical representative of 
nature, assuming every variety of appearance, fire, water, 
animal, plant, or mineral ; to those only who grasped him 
firmly, he revealed his real character. 

Infernal Regions and Deities, 

The dominions of Pluto included both Tartarus, the 
abode of the wicked, and Elysium, the dwelling of the 
good and happy. The Atlantic ocean was considered the 
boundary of the earth, mount Atlas sustained the sky upon 
its broad shoulders, and near the western horizon were the 
gardens of Hesperides, with their golden fruits. 

The river Acheron was the passage from the earth to 
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the dominions of Pluto, over which Charon ferried departed 
souls, and on the opposite bank was the three-headed dog 
Cerberus. Cocytus, Styx, Phlegethon, and Lethe, were 
rivers of Tartarus ;* Milton says : 

" Four infernal riveni disgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams: 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron, of sorrow black and deep ; 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the nieful streams ; fierce PhlegethoHi 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgetjs, 
Forgets both joy and grief; pleasure and pain." 

Pluto was called by the Greeks, Hades, the Invisibk, 
or Unknown, He was sometimes called Stygian Jove. 
At Alexandria, in Egypt, he was worshipped under the 
name of Jupiter Serapis. He was considered as presi* 
ding over the dead, and funeral obsequies. The seizure of 
Proserpine by Pluto is considered an allegorical represen- 
tation of youth and beauty falling a prey to sudden death. 
In these gloomy abodes Pluto and Proserpine are seated in 
that eternal and mournful silence, which is characteristic 
of their empire. 

Plutus is the god who presides over riches : de- 
formed and wretched, he is represented as seated on a 

* " Huic viOf Tartarei guiBfert Acherontia ad undas : 
ThirbidiLS hie ccenot vastaqtie voraginc gurgta 
Aestuatj atque omnem Cocyto eructat arenam 
Portitor has horrendua aquas erjlumina aervat 
Terribili squalor e Charon,^* 

" Here is a path which leads to the waters of Tartarean Ach«ron; 
here a turbid and impure gulf boils with mud and vast whirlpools, ana 
vomits ail its sand into Cocytus. A grim ferryman, Charon, fiagbtfiiiiy 
squalid, guards these floods and rivers.'' 
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hrone of gold under a canopy studded with precious gems. 
This allegory shows the unsatisfying nature of wealth; 
hue Milton : 

"Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane." 

The Fates and Furies* 

The Fates, ( ParctB,) were the destinies who presided 
>ver the lives and fortunes of man ; Clotho holds the dis- 
aff, Lachesis spins the thread of life, and Atropos, with 
he terrible scissors, cuts it off. 

The Furies^ were Tisiphone the avenger of murder, 
^egaera the wrathful, and Alecto the restless — these are 
rightful beings, with snakes instead of hair, and gar- 
nents smeared with blood. The Furies were so dreaded 
)y men, that their names were seldom pronounced. They 
¥ere supposed to pursue the guilty with never-ceasing tor- 
ures ; thus Orestes, for the murder of his mother, was for 
iver followed by their vengeance. 

Demigods. 

Besides the celestial, marine, and infernal gods, the an- 
cients paid divine honors to a race of demigods, or heroes, 
vho had distinguished thernselves for some great exploits ; 
18 Perseus, who cut off the head of the dreadful Medusa, and 
levoted it to Minerva ; by her it was placed in the centre 
>f her shield, the mighty (Bgis. Perseus delivered Andro- 
neda, the daughter of Casseopeia, from a monster ; these 
lames have been immortalized by being transferred to the 
lonstellations. 

Bellerophon signalized himself by the destruction of 
18 
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the monster, Chimera; Hercules was distinguished for 
many great acts, by which he freed the earth from plagues 
of various descriptions. The names of Theseus, Jason, 
and many other famed heroes, are recorded in the annals 
of mythology. Some of them undoubtedly were distin- 
guished men of a remote period, others are probably wholly 
fabulous beings. 

The Muses, Sirens, and Graces, 

Too much of our time has already been given to the 
consideration of mythological fictions, and yet we cannot 
close the subject without noticing a class of imaginary be- 
ings, who in the minds of men seemed to form a connect- 
ing link between the gods and men — these were the nine 
Muses, daughters of Mnemosyne, (memory,) to whom their 
venerable mother imparted the treasure of her wisdom : 

Clio was the Muse of history, 
Calliope, of epic poetry, 
Melpomene, of tragedy, 
Thalia, of comedy, 
Polyhymnia, of eloquence, 
Urania, of astronomy, 
Euterpe, of the flute. 
Terpsichore, of the dance, 
Erato, of song. 

The Sirens were represented as monsters, who ap- 
peared from the waist upward like beautiful females; they 
attempted to rival the Muses, but the songs of the former 
were false and seductive, while those of the latter were 
true, and led to virtue. Cupid, the son of Venus, was the 
god of love; he was a beautiful blind boy, generally re- 
presented as holding in his hand a bow and arrows. 

The Graces were Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne; 
they were sent to mortals to inspire kind and agreeable 
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feelings ; without their aid, beauty itself was considered 
incapable of commanding homage. They were represent- 
sd as three sisters, who, in their various attitudes, expressed 
every variety of personal dignity and elegant motion , ex- 
emplifying by their union the tender emotions of love, 
friendship, and kindness. 

Rural Deities, — ^These were Nymphs, or beantifol 
creatures who presided over the springs and fountains, the 
forests and hills ; U> each of these was supposed to belong 
its living and animating spirit. The Naiad sat at tlie 
R>untain pouring forth the warbling brook from her pitcher. 
The Dryads animated the solemn gloom of the forests, 
while the Hamadryed was confined to her individual tree, 
[n the felling of each tree, it was supposed its wood* 
oymph perished. 

The Satyrs and Fawns, formed a connecting link be. 
tween man and the brute creation, having the semblance 
9f a human being, united to the horns and feet of a goat ; 
Ihey were followers of Bacchus. 

Pan was the principal of the rural deities. He invent- 
ed the reed, or the shepherd's flute. He was feared by 
berdsmen and shepherds, who ascribed all unusual inex- 
{>licable sounds to Pan ; hence it is said the term panie- 
itruck was derived. 

Among the Romans every family had its tutelary d^ 
rinity. Terminus was the guardian of landmarks ; Pales, 
he goddess of shepherds ; Flora, of flowers ; Pomona, of 
ruiu; Comus, of wit; Momus, of sarcasm ; Hymen, of 
narriage ; Orpheus, of music ; iEsculapias, of medicine ; 
[lygeia, of health. 

Among the favorites of the gods was Ganymede, a de- 
icendant of Dardanus, the founder of Troy ; he was tlie 
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most beaatiful of men, and was chosen bj JufMter to bear 
nectar to the gods. Hebe, the former cup-bearer, baTing 
been careless enough to fall when performing thb officei 
was considered too ungraceful to senre at the table of the 
gods. 

Of the thirty thousand deities, said to have been re- 
cognised by the Grecian mythology, we have named only 
thbse who are roost frequently alluded to by the poets. 
From the quotations we have made from Virgil, (and these 
might have been greatly multiplied,) you will see that the 
^neid, without some knowledge of these fictions, would 
be divested of much of its interest, and indeed would not 
be understood in many of its passages. 

Miss Edgeworth remarks, Classical poetry without 
the knowledge of mythology is unintelligible. Divested of 
the charms of poetry, and considered without classical 
prepossession, mythology presents a system of crimes and 
absurdities, which no allegorical, metaphysical, or literal 
interpreters of modern times, can perfectly reconcile to 
common sense, or common morality ; but our poets have 
naturalized ancient fables, so that mythology is become 
essential to modern literature. The associations of taste, 
though arbitrary, are not easily changed in a nation, 
whose literature has attained to a certain pitch of refine^ 
ment, and whose critical judgments must, consequently, 
have been for some generations traditional. There are 
subjecte of popular allusion, which poets and orators le- 
gard as common property ; to dispossess them of these 
seems impracticable, after time has sanctioned the pre- 
scriptive right." 

I shall now gladly turn from the episode with which I 
have indulged you, to subjects of deeper interest than my- 
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thological fable. In our next lecture we will consider 
those studies which have for their object, the real existences, 
with which the great Author of our own being has sur- 
rounded us. 

How sublime do the truths of revealed religion appear, 
when contrasted with those fables which the heathen poets 
thought worthy of so much pomp of language ! I am 
the Lord, and there is no God beside me," is the language 
of ** the High and Holy One who inhabiteth eternity." 
He needeth no long train of subordinate agents to accom- 
plish his purposes: He speaks and it is done !" 

" The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof."— 
It is this fullness, those works which their Creator pro- 
nounced **good," that, in the study of Natural Science, 
we are led to examine, to analyze into their original ele- 
ments, and arrange according to their various relations, 
and the laws of that most wonderful of the Almighty's 
works, the human mind. 



LECTURE XVII. 

Natural Science, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 

Thb erroneous opinions which have prevailed with 
respect to education, appear nowhere in a more striking 
light, than in the neglect with which nature has been 
treated, by those who aspired to teach useful knowledge, 
18» 
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and to bring forward the yoang, fitted for the duties of life. 
Books in abundance were given them, and a knowledge 
of their contents was considered a sufficient preparation 
for the world into which they were about to enter. How 
wonderful that the great book of nature should have been 
passed unheeded, — that the air they breathed, the water 
they drank, the fire that warmed them, the stones beneath 
their feet, the mounuin masses, the glittering mineral 
and beautiful flowers, the noble animals and the little 
insects, the pearly treasures of the ocean and streaml^— 
how wonderful that all these should have been thought 
proper objects of their study ! 

There have, indeed, ever been some loTers of nature, 
who have sought to penetrate her mysteries, and unfold 
her laws; but the generality of students in our popular 
schools, have, it might seem, almost studiously been kept 
ignorant of those mysteries and laws; ignorant of their 
very existence. A plant was seen simply as a thing omt' 
mental, useful, or noxious. The idea of its relation to 
other plants, to the atmosphere, soil, and light; of its 
being a part in the vast series of creation, never was sug- 
gested during my own school education ; all subjects con- 
nected with natural science being kept out of view, in 
female academies, as much as alchymy or heraldry now are. 

Natural philosophy, in the form of a little catechisiDi 
was indeed introduced, but it was wholly a matter of faith; 
the idea that any thing contained in the book could be 
proved by experiment, could be made manifest to our ears 
and eyes, never presented itself. Chemistry, when first 
Uught in female schools, was only theoretical. It was* 
indeed, a hard task to learn by heart, without the least 
idea of their properties, long lists of hard 4iames — to re- 
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member that air was composed of oxjgeh imd nitrogen, 
and water of oxygen and hydrogen. Of the real existence 
of these substances, we had as little conception as of the 
monster Chimera/ or any Other fabulous creation. The 
subject of chemical analysis can indeed only be compre* 
bended by the assistance of the senses. . 

At the present time, natural science is receiiring, by 
those who superintend the education of youth, that atten- 
tion which it so deservedly merits. The term Natural 
Science signifies a knowledge of nature, and, thus com- 
prehensive, it includes not only the consideration of all 
substances upon the globe and the atmo^here around it, 
but of the heavenly bodies. This general science of 
nature is also termed physics — a word derived from 
pkusis, nature. Under the bead of Natural Science, accord- 
ing to the definition just given, may be ranked its subdi. 
visions. Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natu- 
ral History. Under Natural History are its subdivisions. 
Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy ; and under the latter 
is the subordinate branch. Geology. 

Astronomy. — Astronomy is a term derived from Duler, 
a star, and nomos, a Greek word, signifying name. Wa 
have made some allusions to this science under the head 
of geography, and our time will not permit us to dwell 
with minuteness on each branch of study, however inter- 
esting and important. 

There is ceruinly no science which seems nuMre calcu- 
lated to exalt the soul, and fill it with sublime conceptions 
of the great Author of nature, than astronomy. The mere 
sight of the heavenly bodies, without any knowledge of the 
regularity of their motions; the uniformity of the laws 
which govern these motions { the vast distances which sepsp 
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— ^— — ^ --- " 
rate these bodies, and yet their relations to each other: I 
say, the mere sight of the heavens, without any knowledge 
of all this, is sufficient to inspire the human soul with 
wonder and admiration ; but when science unfolds her 
discoveries, then truly does man stand abashed before 
Him, wIk) siiteth in the circle of the heavens, who made 
heaven and the heaven of heavens with all their host, who 
preservest them all, and by whom he is worshiped." lo 
the words of an elegant writer,* a serious contemplatioii 
of the sublime objects which astronomy has explored, must, 
therefore, have a tendency to inspire us with profound 
veneration of the Eternal Jehovah, — to humble us in the 
dust before his august presence — to excite admiration of 
his condescension and grace in the work of redemptiony^ 
to show us the littleness of this world, and the insignifi- 
cance of those riches and honors to which ambitious meo 
aspire with so much labor and anxiety of mind,— rto de- 
monstrate the glory and magnificence of God's universal 
kingdom, — to convince us of the infinite sources of varied 
felicity which he has in his power to communicate to hdj 
intelligences, — to enliven our hopes of the s[dendors of 
the " exceeding great and eternal weight of glory,** which 
will burst upon the spirits of good men, when they pasi 
from this region of mortality, — and to induce us to aspire 
with more lively ardor aAer that heavenly world, where 
the glories of the Deity and the magnificence of bis works 
will be more clearly unfolded. 

Natural Philosophy. — From the consideration of the 
heavens, we descend to those branches of the study of 
nature which relate to the globe, with the objects upon iti 
surface, and the atmosphere around it. Natural PhiloflO" 

* Thomas Dick. 
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ihy acquaints us with the genera] properties and mechan- 
cal laws of bodies, the physical laws of attraction, light, 
jid electricity : it is founded on observation and expert, 
dent, and derives important assistance from mathematical 
cience."* Taking this definition for our guide, we will 
briefly consider some of the many subjects embraced in 
his comprehensive science. 

The general properties of bodies. — Our knowledge of 
he properties of matter depends wholly on our senses; 
nd when we say that it has a certain number of proper. 
ies, we should always consider that this namber is only 
elative to our senses. Take from man the seBse of visicm, 
ind he would have no idea of color, as a property of 
natter; take away the sense of touch and muscular 
ower, and he would have no conception of hardness or 
oflness, as a property of matter. So of our other senses, 
he loss of any one of which, would abridge matter of some 
»f the properties that we now ascribe to it. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that a new sense were 
dded to man ; is it not probable that he would perceive 
lew qualities in matter, such as his " philosophy has never 
'et dreamed of?" We see then how limited Is our know- 
edge of the material world. The mind has its five ser- 
ants, the senses, to labor in the great work of finding out 
he mechanism of a world ; and the sphere of their opera- 
ions is so limited and circumscribed, that there are pro- 
>ably in nature, kingdoms and provinces which they have 
10 power to enter, and which are to them wholly unper- 
^ived. 

How august, how mysterious, appears the world of 
• See the aathor^s Dictionary of Chemiftry, p. 11. 
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matter around us, whea coosidered in this light ! and how 
does the enumeration of the few properties, which our 
philosophy ascribes to it, strike us with a sense of our 
own limited faculties, which perceive so little of the rich 
Tariety, the stupendous majesty of the external world! 
And yet we know much — for though our list of the proper- 
ties of matter be small, the various, and almost infinite 
relations of each one of these properties, is truly astoQ* 
ishing. 

Matter is known to us only through the mediam of the 
mind, as affected by the senses. We call that body, mat- 
ter, or material substance, which can affect one or more 
of our senses. The sight, touch, hearing, taste, and smelJ, 
are all called upon to give the mind knowledge of the ex- 
istence of matter, and the impossibility of supposing an 
effect without a cause, renders the existence of the cause 
which actfltyppn our senses, as certain as the existence of 
the senses which are acted upon.* 

How far matter extends, is a subject on which philoso- 

* Dr. Brown supposes that of all our senses, none but that of tooch, 
aided by muscular action, could j?ive us an idea of an external world. 

With no sense but that of smeU/' he says, " the fragrance of a rose 
would appear but as a pleasant feelins, sorin^ng up spontaneousljr in 
the mind. Music, or sounds of any kind, with the sense of bearing 
only, would give us no idea of any thing without ourselves. Taste, » 
parated from the tactual feeling, would not suge^est an external object; 
even vision, he thinks, would but paint upon the retina of the eye in 
indistinct mass of color without figure, or without informing the mind 
of the existence of an external object." But, according to Dr. Brown, 
the muscular sense is the key which unlocks the mysteries of the 
world without us, and renders our other senses of use. We may go 
along with Dr. Brown through the consideration of the senses flf 
smell, hearing, and even taste ; but when he would deny the power of 
unaided vision, to suggest an external object* we feel that he is draw* 
ing too largely upon our credulity, and suspicions being, awakened of 
the legitimacy of his reasonings, we are inclined to take back the assent 
we yielded to th^ first of his assertions, with respect to the independent 
agency of each sense in teachmg the existence of matter. 
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phy is still as much in doubt, as in the commencement of 
her researches. Newton discovered the principle of gra* 
ritatinn, and on the supposition of its existence, explained 
the relation of the planets, and various other phenomena of 
nature. But what gravitation is, philosophy has not pre- 
sumed to explain. The fragrance of a body, we know to 
be minute particles of the body itself, which, diffusing 
itself into the atmosphere, reach our organs of smelling, 
and thus produce a certain effect on the mind, which is 
termed a sensation. Is gravitation a subtle yet powei^ful 
fluid, emanating from one body and drawing another to- 
wards it ? Is it material ? Or, if not, what unknown, secret 
sympathy can actuate masses of inert matter, causing them 
to rush towards each other in a cold and dead embrace ? 
These things are suggested, not with a view to confuse 
your minds, or to lead you to think that all philosophy is 
but speculation, all science a collection of enigmas. But 
there are questions in science, which are vain and useless ; 
questions that have occupied, to no purpose, the time and 
talents of those who desired to benefit the world. Lord 
Bacon observed, that there was more true philosophy to be 
found in the workshops than in the schools; in the form- 
er, all was practical ; in the latter, utility was sacrificed to 
speculation. 

Yet there are now certain principles established in 
science which are subject to no fluctuations, and which 
afford a firm basis for future discoveries. Questions as to 
the essence of matter, the secret springs of the machinery/ of 
the universe, and the frst causes of things, arc, by com- 
mon consent, exploded as profitless and unfathomable. 
To watch nature in her operations, to note the processes 
by which these operations are carried on, and, from parti- 
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calar cases to form genera] condusioos, is dow the pro« 
fessed aim of men of science. ImporUnt applications are 
thus made of principles discovered, which tend to advance 
the improvement and happiness of society. 

The subjects embraced by the science of Natural Phi- 
losophy are numerous, and highly important. Mtckanics 
investigates the laws of gravitation, as they operate in the 
different phenomena of motion and of central forces. It 
considers the theory of machines, the properties of the 
mechanical powers, with the principles on which they are 
made to operate, and the effects to be produced. From 
this branch of Natural Philosophy have originated some of 
the most wonderful discoveries and inventions which Qiark 
the history of man. Agriculture, raanufactures, architec- 
ture, navigation, the fine arts, and even the sciences thein- 
selves, owe to mechanical philosophy the instroments by 
which they are severally enabled to carry on their opera- 
tions. It is the mainspring in social and civilized life ; 
and he who discovers a new principle in meehanicSy or a 
new application of a previously discovered principle, ia 
more useful to the world, than he who writes volumes oC 
idle hypotheses, however rich or fascinating the language 
in which they are communicated. " Happy he, who8^ 
name descends to posterity as the author of a useful inven- 
tion, or the discoverer of a new principle. We cannot 
honor too much the man, who opens a new career of 
knowledge to the human mind. The difficulty of thc» fint 
discovery is always the greatest ; and the merit of invesl- 
ing is always greater than that of perfecting ; at ift.toH^ 
darkness it is more difficult to strike a light> than to kin# 
others by the ffaune of the first."* 

♦ Eneycloptdie Portative. 
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Branches of natural philosophy. 

Hydrostatics y treats of the pressure and equilibrium of 
'ater ; the term is derived from the Greek, hudar, water, 
nd Stat, a derivation from the Latin verb to stand. 

Hydraulics, derived from hudor, water, and auIoSf a 
ipe, is a branch of hydrostatics, and signifies the science 
f conveying water by pipes. 

Pneumatics, from pneuma, air, and mathesis, learning, 
reats of the nature and properties of the atmosphere. 

Acoustics, from akouo, 1 hear, treats of sound, its laws, 
nd the various phenomena connected with it. 

Optics, from ops, the eye, treats of vision, and the 
aws which govern the transmission and reflection of light 

Electricity, was so named from its having been discoT- 
jred in amber, which in Greek is called electron. This sci- 
ence explains the operations of one of the most wonderful, 
md all-pervading principles in nature. The electric fluid 
ippears to be diflused as extensively as matter itself, and to 
operate not only in the terrific phenomenon of lightning, 
)ut to be active in some of the most silent and gradual 
changes in nature. Chemical attraction has of late beea 
m8|>ected to be owing to a union of the negative and posi- 
ive electricities, and even the physiology of organized life 
lias been thought to bear some mysterious relation to the 
electric fluid. 

Galvanism, so named from Galvani, the discoverer, is 
considered as a modification of electricity, differing how- 
ever in this circumstance, that in the former, the effects 
are mostly produced by the chemical action of bodies upoa 
each other, while in the latter, the effects seem to be more 
the result of mechanical action. 

Magnetism. This singular principle resides in the 
loadstone, or the deutoxide of iron. The magnet is known 

19 
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by tu property of attracting steel and iron. It is an iron 
ore, compoeed of 72 parts of metal, and 28 of oxygen. A 
fragment of this metal, if placed opon a pitot, always 
points to the north and south, being always pnyridad with 
two poles : opposite poles of two magnets attract, while 
similar poles repel each other. The most important use 
of the magnet is, the certainty with which it gnides the 
mariner through the trackless ocean ; and were this the 
only ad?antage to be derived from its discovery, the bene- 
fits would be incalculable. The magnetic fluid appears 
to hare an intimate connection with electricity and galvan- 
ism, as those have with light and heat : it has been sug* 
gested that all these agents are but modifications of one 
great principle.* 

/^eUh of the History of Natural PhUosophy. 

Having now remarked, in a very general manner, upon 
the subjects embraced under Natural Philosophy, we will 
glance at the origin and progress of this science. The 
ancient philosophers, in their schools, considered, without 
any reference to their different objects, the various kinds 
of knowledge. They united natural, with moral phibso- 
phy. Their progress in the latter science was moch 
greater than in the former. 

Thales, one of the seven wise men of Greece, who 
lived four hundred years before Christ, was the founder of 
the Ionian school of philosophy. He is the most ancient 
of the Greek philosophers who applied themselves to the 

♦ Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism, are usually treated of 
under the head of Chemistry, as well as Natural Philosophy : indeed 
some cht mists have been led to conjecture that all chemical decompo- 
siuon 18 performed by the agency of the opposite electricities. 
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Pythagoras. Democritus. Aristotle. 

ludy of nature; he explained eclipses, discovered eleotri* 
ity in amber, and made some important experiments. 

Pythagoras, one hundred years after Thales, in his 
chool, rendered illustrious by the discovery of the true sys- 
em of the earth, taught something of the theory of sounds, 
ind other subjects connected with natural philosophy ; but 
s he built theories upon hypothesis and not experiment, 
lothing practical was added by him to the science. He is 
;elebrated for having suggested the true theory of the 
lartK, afterwards revived by Copernicus. 

Democritus, four hundred seventy years before Christ, 
impJoyed himself in the study of Mechanical Philosophy ; 
le suggested the atomic theory of bodies ; viz. that all 
todies consisted of certain minute parts, or atoms, which 
vere indivisible ; these were called ultimate atoms. De* 
nocritus was considered as guilty of contempt towards 
aan, because he occupied himself more in the study of 
ita//er than ffttW. His works being lost, all that contin- 
led to be known on the subject of natural philosophy, was 
vhat related to certain of the arts, such as the working of 
aetals. It was thought beneath the dignity of science to 
lescend to what was merely useful. Plato reproached geo- 
aetry for descending to assist the necessities of man. 

Aristotle, whose name has been held in almost idola- 
rous reverence by the followers of science, seems not to 
lave arrived at any general principles by his manner of 
avestigating. His facts were insulated and incomplete, 
tnd appear not to have suggested any means of generali* 
;ing ; indeed his metaphysical ideas were averse to gen- 
ralization. Thus we find the progress of physics retard* 
id by the false views then entertained of the nature of 
be mind. The science founded on facts is comparatively 
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Archimedes, &>c. Philosophy in the 17th century. 

of modern origin ; the laws of science derived from the 
comparison of well established facts, are still more recent. 

Archimedes, of Syracuse, fk>urished about two hun- 
dred fifty years before Christ. He united to the most pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics, a close obseryation of 
natural phenomena, and an uncommon genius for investi- 
gation. He discovered the manner of ascertaining the 
specific gravity of bodies, by weighing them in water ; expe- 
rimented upon solar rays by concentrating them to a focus, 
and made many observations upon the refraction of light. 
This philosopher seemed intuitively to conceive that the 
proper method of philosophizing was to collect facts, to 
combine tliem, and thus establish general laws — that after- 
wards, by applying these laws to nature, a new mode of 
discovery might be obtained, leaving it to future experi- 
ence to prove the theories thus suggested. 

After Archimedes, no genuine student of nature ap- 
pears in a long career of ages : — as men had before seenn 
ed to want science, science now wanted men. And until 
Bacon and Galileo, in the seventeenth century, nothing of 
importance was added to physical science. Bacon did 
not indeed add to science by any actual discoveries, but 
he pointed out the mode by which investigations should 
be conducted, in order that advances might be made. Ex- 
periment and observation, were, by him, considered the 
only sure routes to an accurate knowledge of nature. 

Galileo about this time made an accurate calculation 
of the ratio of falling bodies, giving the first application of 
mathematics to physics. Torricelli, the pupil of Galileo, 
invented the barometer ; Bayle invented the air-pump* 
The scientific societies of London and Paris were founded, 
encouragement was offered for discoveries, and new works 
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A acience of Acts. 

were published ; — at leogtb science was eolightened witli 
the discoveries of Newttm. The methods of obeert atioa 
and calcalation of this great mae, have beea followed by 
iater philosophers, and e? en the ability to compreheod bb 
works, has been considered a proof of high inlelleetiial 
powers. The influence of this one indiridual in all the 
sciences of obsenraiion would be a subject worthy of inle* 
rest ; if we add to his own discoveries, those which he wagm 
gested, and the improvements which these -have produced 
in other sciences, we can form some idea of the vast imjbh^ 
ence which one grtatmindmay exercise uptm the kmmoUdgt^ 
virtue^ amd happiness of the world. 

Since the time of Newton, many important diacov crii 
have been made in mechanical philosophy. The arts of 
steam navigation, constructioo of railroads, &c, are at this 
period effecting a change ia the future conditioa of the 
world, greater than we at present can conceive ; and the 
improvements which may arise npon those already made, 
are beyond the utmost stretch of imagination. 

Before closing our remarks on the study of Natarsl 
Philosophy, permit me to remind you, that thu is empha- 
tically a science of fads. While pursuing it, turn your 
ihoughu to the real appearances of nature around yoo ; 
consider the knowledge of books as nothing, but at k 
serves to explain the changes which are constantly takiog 
place. If you enter a mechanic's shop, examine the in. 
plements, machinery, or mode of operation, with a view to 
the application of your theoretical knowledge. Do not 
scorn to listen to the most simple account of mechanical 
operations ; they are carried on by principles, which you 
have learned from books, and which the mechanic, though 
igooraat of science, undarsUnds practically* If you are 
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traTelling in a steamboat or upon a railroad, make your- 
•elves acquainted with the principles by which the motion 
is produced, or which are involved in the coDstruction of 
the machinery ; or if you understand these principles, do 
not fail to notice whenever you see them practically illus- 
trated. 

Our sex have, in general, far less observation than the 
other. We incline too much to live in the little world of 
oar own thoughts. Let two young persons of different 
setes, unaccustomed to travelling, find themselves for the 
first time, on board a ship or a steamboat. The female 
probably occupies herself with thoughts of the friends firom 
whom she has parted, or of those whom she expects to 
meet ; memory and imagination are busy, but her powers 
of observation slumber, unless perhaps exercised in noti- 
cing the dresses of those around her, their pecaliarities of 
manners, and probable standing in society. The young 
man, very likely, examines the construction of the ship, or 
steamboat, its size, the velocity with which it moves, and 
the scenery which presents itself. 

I am far from asserting that there is always this differ- 
ence in the operations of the mind in the sexes ; for there 
are females of close observation upon works of art and 
nature, and men who observe superficially. The study of 
Natural Science tends to produce habits of observatioD, 
and in this respect, as well as its general tendency to 
enlarge the mind, and to render life more happy, and 
more correspondent to the dignity of our nature, is deserv- 
ing the attention of females. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

Chemistry, — History of Chemistry . 

The science of Chemistrj is of peculiar interest to oar 
sex; its applications to domestic economy are numerous 
and important. These applications are, however, but 
little understood ; the reason of this is, that chemists are 
not housekeepers, and housekeepers are not chemists. 
The various processes in culinary operations ure mostly 
performed on chemical principles, yet those principles are 
seldom known, or thought of, by those who perform the 
operations. I am aware that many a good housewife might 
smile at my remarks, and say, she would not exchange her 
experience^ for all the theories which chemistry can gite. 
It is very true that your excellent mothers and grandmo- 
thers may possess that experience in domestic concerns, 
which enables them to perform complicated operations 
with ease and safety ; but even they, I think, would de- 
light to understand the causes of effects, which they have 
been, for so many years, witnessing, and agents in pro- 
ducing. 

For instance, no article is in more common use in 
housekeeping than pearlash. In making some kinds of 
cake, this is used to render it light. The common method 
is, to put vinegar into the pearlash, and while it u eflbr« 
vescing , to add it to the other materials. 

But why does pearlash make cake light f If yoa were 
to inquire thus of many women, they would oonoei? e it to 
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be a foolish question they would saj, perhaps, " be- 
cause " it is natural,** or, " because it does" I would not 
annecessarily expose a weakness of my sex ; but we are 
quite too apt to give for a reason, that which is no reason 
at all. 

The simple explanation of the process above-mentioned 
IS this ; pearlash is a carbonate of potash, or potash united 
to carbonic acid; vinegar contains a peculiar acid called 
acetic acid; for this acid, potash has a greater affinity 
than for carbonic acid. When vinegar is added to carbo- 
nate of potash, the potash, choosing the acetic acid of the 
vinegar, begins to expel the carbonic acid ; this produces 
an effervescence ; the effervescing mass being added to 
the flour, the carbonic acid, in the form of little bubbles of 
air, instead of passing into the atmosphere, becomes en- 
tangled in the gluten of the flour, swells it out, and thus 
makes the cake light. The potash forms with the acetic 
acid the new combination, acetate qfpotash. 

When bread is suffered to rise, or ferment too long, 
the acetous, or souring fermentation begins, and the dough 
becomes sour. In order to remedy this, a solution of 
pearlash (carbonate of potash) is introduced ; the acetic 
acid, which causes the sourness, is absorbed by the pearl- 
ash, and the carbonic acid of the pearlash b set free. 
This, escaping in the form of little air bubbles, increases 
the lightness of the dough. 

You will perceive, from the examples now given, that 
chemistry is a science which is intimately connected with 
the peculiar business of women. But, as I have already 
remarked, its applications to domestic operations, although 
numerous and important, are yet far from being as exten- 
sive as we might expect, from the perfection which ebem* 
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istry has attained. It is to be hoped that, as educated 
women engage in the duties of housewifery, culinary chem- 
istry will receive more attention than it has heretofore 
done. 

I shall now proceed to give a general view of chemicial 
science, with an outline of its history. In doing this, I 
shalf refer to my Dictionary of Chemistry, which contains 
articles prepared in accordance with my present views of 
the manner in which these subjects may profitably be pre* 
sented to the mind. Where the pupil already has a know« 
ledge of the science, such outlines are highly useful in 
condensing and systematizing what is learned ; when the 
subject is new, sketches may excite sufficient curiosity and 
interest to lead the mind to desire more information. It 
was, indeed, when engaged in writing the work from whioh 
I am about to make some quotations, that the thought first 
occurred to me of the benefits which you might derive 
from similar sketches of the leading principles, historie^^ 
and practical applications, of the various branches of 
female education.* 

Chemistry is a science no less elevated in its general 
views than various in its applications ; its object is to ex* 
amine the elements or Jirst principles of substances, and 
their laws of combinations ; its application to other sciences, 
to arts, medicine, manufactures and housewifery, are na« 
merous and important. It may be divided into argamc 
and inorganic chemistry. 

Organic Chemistry is confined to the investigation of 
the elements of vegetable and animal substances, aqd the 

• The remainder of the Lecture on Chemistry la an eitract from the 
aatbor'a Dictionary of Chemiatry, published by Messrs. Canrin,of New* 
Vork. 
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laws which gorern their combinatioDs. This departmeDt, 
including the whole of animal and regetable poisons, md 
their antidotes, is intimately connected with the stud/ of 
medicine. The same elements, diflerently proportiooed 
and combined, constitute all organic and inorganic sul>- 
stances. 

Inorganic Ckanistry includes the study of the ele- 
ments of all matter confined to the combination of these 
elements in inorganic bfidies. The ancients cwnceived 
that there were but four elements^ or first princijdes, f iz. 
iortk, air^jire, and water. Chemistry has shown that all 
these substances, except fire, (the nature of which b still 
doubtful,) are compound ; air is composed of two gisee, 
called oxygen and nitrogen ; teatar^ of oxygen and hydro* 
gen ; and earth of a variety of substances, which in their 
iurn may be decomposed. 

Nature offers subs«tances in four different states, so&'d, 
liquid, gaseous, or aeriform, and imponderable^ or such 
agents as are not known to possess weight All matter is 
composed of molecules, particles, or atoms ; these are sub- 
ject to two opposing laws — the force of aiiraciiom, which 
tends to keep the atoms in contact, and that ot calorie, or 
heat, which separates or re[>el8 them. 

Simple substances, are those whose atoms are komoge- 
neous, or of the same nature. Thus zinc, is considered as 
a simple substance, because it contains no other atoms thaa 
those of zinc. 

Compound substances, are such as contain two or 
more simple elements ; thus, brass is a compound body, 
which on being decomposed is found to contain atoms of 
zinc and copper. The particles which constitute a sim- 
ple bod;r are called integrant molecules, and the force which 
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Affinity. 

keep8 them together is called cohesion. The particles 
which form a compound substance, are called constiiueiU 
molecules, and the force which unites them is termed ajm^ 
ity. Thus, zinc is formed of integrant molecules united 
bj the force of cohesion, and brass is formed of constitu- 
ent molecules united by the force of affinity. 

Affinity, — Affinity is that kind of attraction which 
unites the heterogeneous molecules, or atoms of compound 
bodies, A knowledge of chemical affinity is very impor- 
tant in investigating chemical changes ; the first conse- 
quence of this law is a change of state of the bodies ; thus 
the union of two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, produces 
water. A second and important consequence is a change 
of the property, of the new substance ; thus from the com- 
bination of an acid and an alkali, poss^essing opposite pro- 
perties, results a salt, resembling neither of the original 
substances. It is at present believed by most chemists, 
that chemical affinity depends essentially upon the electri- 
cal state of the substance^ ; that electricity is dividt;d into 
two fluids, the one positive, the other negative ; and thai 
molecules of the same kind of electricity repel, while thesis 
of opposite electricities attract each other. 

Theory of Atoms. By atoms or particles are under^ 
stood parts incapable of division or diminution ; much pre- 
cision is given to the science of chemistry by admitting 
that bodies consist of atoms which unite in certain pro* 
portions ; thus, in water, we suppose two atoms of hydro* 
gen united to one of oxygen ; or, which is the same thing, 
two hundred atoms of the former, to one hundred of the 
latter. The theory of the proportions between the ele- 
menu of bodies is not hypothetical, but in many cases has 
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been proved by experiment ; thus the foUowing propor- 
tions are universally observed : 

200 atoms of hydrogen and 100 of oxygen= water. 

300 " " *' " " 100 nitrogen^ ammoniacal gas. 

100 " " ammonia " 60 " carbon= salt of ammonia. 

100 " " nitrogen '* 50 " oxygen= protozyde of nitrogen. 

100 " " " " " 100" =deutoxideof « 

100 " " " " " 150" = nitrous add. 

100 * " " " " 250 " = nitric acid. 

Simple Elements, — The number of simple elements 
admitted by chemists, must vary with the progress of the 
science ; such substances as no chemical force can decom- 
pose are called simple ; many which are thus named, will, 
no doubt, in process of time be decomposed, while other 
elements, now unknown, will be brought to light, and 
found to be important agents in chemical changes. 

Instead of the four elements of the ancients, chemists 
at present admit more than 50 elementary bodies, if we 
include the imponderable agents, chlorine, and some other 
analogous substances; and the newly discovered bodies, 
bromine, pluranium, and thorium. 

These may be comprehended under two grand divi- 
sions; I. Imponderable agents, or such as have no known 
weight; as 

Caloric, 

KlectHcity^ 
Magnetism, 

II. Ponderable bodies, or such as have known weight; 
these may be divided into four classes. Class 1. Support- 
ers of Combustion ; as oxygen, &c. Class 2. Combusti- 
bles not metallic ; as hydrogen, &c. Class 3. Metalloids; 
as silicon the base of silex, calcium of lime, &c. Class 4. 
Metals ; as gold, silver, &c. 
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Language of Chemistry, — Among the most important 
chemical agents is oxygen, the discovery of which wholly 
changed the aspect of the science, and gave rise to our 
present nomenclature, or names of substances. The term 
combustible, considered as synonymous with oxygenable, 
is applied to all simple substances which can be made to 
unite with oxygen : this union is accompanied with a dis- 
engagement of caloric or heat, (though in some cases im- 
perceptible,) and often of light; the substance which has 
thus united with oxygen is said to be burnt, or oxy» 
genated. 

The compounds which result from the union of ozy- 
gen with simple bodies have received the name of oxides 
and acids. When oxygen unites with a body only in ont 
proportion, forming either an oxide or an acid, the sub- 
stance with which it combines is termed its radical; as 
in the oxide of zinc; here zinc is the radical or base of 
the oxide. If the oxygen combines in two or three pro* 
portions^ the first oxide is called protoxide, the second 
deutoxide, the third triioxide. When a body is oxidized 
in the highest degree, it is termed the peroxide; for exam- 
ple, the combinations pf oxygen and manganese, whioh 
present us with all these varieties of oxides. 

A similar rules governs with respect to the names of 
acids ; if the oxygen forms but one acid, to its radical is 
added the termination ic, as boracic acid. But if oxygen 
combines in several proportions, the lowest proportion is 
expressed by ous, and the highest by ic, as sulphurous and 
sulphuric acids; to these terminations, are also added 
hyper, which signifies more, and hypo, less; thus hypo- 
sulphurous denotes a body possessing a less quantity of 
oxygen than sulphurous acid^ d&c. 
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Oxygen is not the only agent which unites to combus- 
tible bodies to produce acids; hydrogen, chlorine, with 
some other substances, possess this property; thus we 
have hydrochloric, and hydriodic acid^t, resulting from the 
union of hydrogen with chlorine and iodine. 

When two binary,* burnt substances combine, a new 
compound results, which, when the constituents are an 
acid and a metallic oxide, is called a salt. The salts are 
Tery numerous ; they are named by varying the termina- 
tion of their acid ; when the acid terminates in ous and 
tc, the salts end in He and ate ; thus by the term sulphate 
of tin, we understand the combination of tin with sulphu^ 
ric acid ; sulphite of tin expresses the combination of the 
metal with sulphurous acid. 

Imponderable Agents. — 1. Calorie. It would not be 
possible to explain the sensation of heat to one who never 
experienced it, any more than we could, by words, give to 
the blind an idea of colors, or to the deaf, of sounds. A 
person says, " I am warm," or extending his hand to a 
fire, says ''the fire is hot;** in the first case he properly 
expresses the sensation of heed; in the second, the cause 
of this sensation. The fire itself is not supposed to be 
hot, but only to possess the property of producing in the 
animal system, the sensation of heat. The came of heat 
is distinguished by the term, caloric. 

2. Light, as is well known, proceeds from the son and 
the fixed stars, as direct sources ; from the moon and other 
planets by reflection, and fiom various terrestrial sub- 
stances, while experiencing combustion, from phosphom- 

* The term binary is derived from bia, two ; a binary compoaod is 
one in which but two elements are united ; a ternary compound oon- 
iists of three elements ; a guattrriary of four, Ac. 
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cent matter, &;c. The nature of light and caloric is at 
present unknown ; from the intimate c^onnection between 
them, they have, by some, been considered only as modi- 
ficauons of the same substance. 

Among the most important properties of caloric are, 1, 
its tendency to an equilibrium ; 2, its power of dilating 
bodies ; 3, its susceptibility of being reflected from one 
body to another ; 4, its power of increasing chemical action. 

3. Electricity, — From whence arises the peculiar sen- 
sation which is experienced when a piece of zinc, placed 
upon the tongue, is brought in contact with a piece of 
copper placed under this organ? What power was 4hat 
which, ander the eyes of Galvani, animated the limbs of a 
dead frog, when two metals, placed at the extremity of a 
naked nerve, were made to communicate by means of a 
metallic wire? What dazzling brilliancy flashes in the 
skies, or darts downward upon earth, fraught with terror 
and destruction ? It is the electric Jluid, But what is the 
nature of this fluid which divides the material world into 
two great masses, the positively and negatively electri* 
fied 1 Is it simple or compound ? Why is its presence so 
uniformly accompanied with light and heat ? Are light and 
caloric any thing more than modifications of this fluid, 
and is not electricity indeed the union of these two sub- 
stances ? Electricity, whatever it may be in itself, exer- 
cises an important influence in chemical changes. The 
instrument called the voltaic pile, causes the decomposir 
tion of a compound body, which is submitted to its actbn; 
the elements possessing the positive electricity, go to the 
negative pole* and those which have the negative dec* 
tricity go to the positif e pole of the pile. 

♦ The two extremitiefl of a voltaic battery are called poUn thii 
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4. The magnetic fluid gives to a mineral called the 
loadstone, (deutoxide of iron,) the property of directing its 
two extremities, either to the north or south pole of the 
earth ; of attracting by its northern extremity the eoathem 
extremity of another magnet, while it repels its northern 
extremity or pole. It has recently been discovered that the 
magnetic needle changes its direction under the influence 
of the voltaic pile ; that the condacting wires commnnioate 
magnetic properties to steel and iron wires. It has there- 
fore been conjectured that magnetic attraction is but an- 
other modification of electricity. If these suggestions are 
founded in truth, we may perhaps regard all the imponder* 
able agents as the result of one grand agent 

Ponderable Substances. 

Class I. Supporters of Combustion, — All substaittes 
upon the globe, except those already described under the 
head of imponderables, are known to possess weight ; the 
specific gravity even of the lightest gases have been ascer- 
tained. After the discovery of oxygen, this gas was for 
some time considered as the only supporter of combustion, 
or the only substance which, by uniting withothers, could 
produce the phenomena of combustion. At present four 
other analogous substances are ranked with oxygen, viz. 
chlorine, iodine, fluorine, and bromine. When any one of 
these substances, existing in a binary compound, is sub- 
mitted to the action of the voltaic pile, the supporter of 
combustion goes to the positive, and the combustible to the 
negative pole. 

instrument was first called the Galvanic battery, from aalTanis aftn* 
wardfl, on being modified by Voita, it received its present name. 
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air upon the combustible substance ; the oxygen being im- 
pelled upoo its surface, the fire becomes more intense. By 
repeating the action ofthe bellows, we successively elevate 
the temperature, until the combination ofthe two electrici- 
ties is sufficiently energetic to give rise iofiame. The im- 
portance of oxygen as a supporter of combustion, is mani- 
fotted by various experiments ; even metals inflame and 
barn spontaneously in this gas. 

2. Chlorine was formerly called ozymuriaHe add, 
from its supposed constituents, oxygen and wmriaiic add. 
It is at present, by the French, and most English ehem- 
ills, regarded as a simple substance ; and muriatic acid b 
now called hydrochloric acid, being, as it is supposed, a 
combination of hydrogen and chlorine. Chlorine may be 
obtained by heating the pulverized peroxide of manganese 
with hydrochloric acid ; the hydrogen of the latter uniting 
with the oxygen furnished by the manganese, disengages 
its chlorine in the form of a yellowish-greeil gas. Chlorine 
ibrms with oxygen several acids, as chloric, oxygenated 
ehioric, &,c. Its union with metaJ^ produces chlorides; 
these dissolved in water are hydro-chlorides. 

3. Iodine, at the common temperatMre, exists in a solid 
form ; its color is a bluish gray ; by heat it becomes a 
violet-colored gas; it forms with oxygen, iodic acid, and 
with hydrogen, hydriodic acid; combined with surphar 
phosphorus, and with metals, it forms iodides. Iodine is 
obtained from sea-weeds, mineral waters^ minerals and 
^nge. 

4. Fluorine is considered as the base of flaoric acid, 
bat as its actual existence has not been proved, it ouistbe 
regarded in the light of an imaginary substance. Whe- 
ther fluoric acid consists of oxygen united to the comhosti- 
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ble base, fluorine, or whether, as is supposed by some, this 
base is united to hydrogen, (hence the term hydrthfiuorie, 
instead of fluoric acid,) seems not yet determined. IMiift 
acid united to lime, constitutes the Jluaie of lime, or the 
beautiful Derbyshire spar : with other bases it forms Tari- 
ousjluates, 

5. Bromine, which has been recently discovered and 
added to the list of simple substances, is obtained from sea^ 
water and the ashes of the same marine plants that furnish 
iodine ; it is a dark red liquid, so volatile as at the common 
temperature to throw ofi* red vapors ; with oxygen it forms 
bromie add, which, uniting with various bases, forms 
bramates and bromides. 

Combustible Substances — Combustible substances are 
such as possess the property of uniting with oxygen and 
other supporters of combustion to form oiddes and acids t 
they may be divided into the following classes : 

COMBUSTIBLES NOT METALUr. 

BIBTALLQIDS. 

KETALS. 

Ponderable Substances. 

Class 2. Combustibles not Metallic. 

1. Hydrogen is a term derived fron the Greek, signify^ 
ing to produce water, because this liquid is formed by the 
combination of hydrogen with oxygen : in the language of 
chemistry, water is protoxide of hydrogen ; (or hydrogen 
with one proportion of oxygen ;) when another proportion 
of oxygen is added, it becomes a deuioxide of kydrogem^ix 
oxygenated water. Hydrogen combined with oxygen and 
carbon exists in all vegetable matter ; by the addition of 
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nitrogen we have the constituents of animal substances. 
Hydrogen forms acids known by the general name of 
hjfdracids ; with chlorine it forms hydrochloric, witb iodine, 
hydriodic acids, &c. With sulphur, carbon, dtc, it forms 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or hydrosulphuric acid, carbnretted 
hydrogen, d&c. It is highly combustible, and bums with 
much flame, furnishing, by its union with carbon, the gas 
used in cities for lighting streets, shops, &c. On account 
of its being specifically lighter than atmospheric air, it is 
used for inflating balloons. 

2. Boron, combined with oxygen, constitutes the base 
of boracic <icid; it is by the decomposition of this acid 
that boron is obtained, it being never found pure in nature. 

3. Carbon, when pure and crystallized, constitutes the 
diamond : it exists in charcoal with hydrogen, salts, and 
other products of combustion, and may be obtained from 
this combustion. Many attempts have been made to crys- 
tallize carbon, in order to obtain diamonds, but hitherto 
none have been successful. With a certain proportion of 
oxygen, carbon forms carbonic add; with a less proportion 
of oxygen, the oxide of carbon, or carbonic-oxide gas. 

Carbon forms, with hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, 
or gas light; with the alkalies it forms carbonates, as car- 
bonate of lime, (marble,) carbonate of soda, d&c. A pe- 
culiar property of carbon is that of absorbing putrid mias- 
mata, or gases ; a knowledge of this fact has given rise to 
some important applications to culinary operations, medi« 
cine, &c. 

4. Phosphorus received its name from two Greek 
words,* signifying to bear light, this substance being al- 
ways luminous in the air. With oxygen in different pro- 



• PhoSf light, and j^iero, I bear. 
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Nitrogen. 

portions, it forms phos(^oric acid, phosphorous acid, hy- 
popiiospliorous acid, and oxide of phosphoms. With hjr« 
drogen it forms phosphuretted hydrogen, which inflames 
spontaneously in the air, producing the exhalations, or 
ignes fatuly which appear about burying-places and 
marshes. Bones and other animal substances, when de« 
composing, disengage oxygen, phosphorus, and hydrogen ; 
these united, form phosphuretted hydrogen, which, being 
specifically lighter than the atmosphere, ascends, and, by 
its spontaneous combustion, produces those luminous fa- 
pors, which the superstitious and ignorant refer to super* 
natural causes. 

5. Sulphur, united to oxygen, forms sulphuric and 
sulphurous acids ; these acids, united to bases, form stf/* 
phates and sulphites. With hydrogen, sulphur forms 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, and with the metals, various ml* 
phurets, as sulphuret of lead, &c. 

6. Selenium is less known than any of the nonometallic 
combustibles ; it forms with oxygen, selenic and selenious 
acids, and the oxide of selenium. Selenious acid (bmis, 
with bases, salts called selenites ; selenic acid forms salt, 
called seleniates, 

7. Nitrogen,* when first discovered, was called axoit, 
which signifies a depriver of life ; this term appearing ob- 
jectionable, as nitrogen is not a direct destroyer of life, 
the name by which it is now known was given, from the 
circumstance of its being an essential ingredient in nitric 

• In givin|[ nitrogen a place among combustiblea, it must be under- 
stood that it 18 not combusiible in the common acceptation of the terra, 
as it does not take fire upon being brought in contact with a burning 
substance j but it is combustible m the chemical sense of the term, 
since it unites with ozjrgen and other supporters of oombustioii. 
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acid. Nitrogen combines with oxygen in five diffisreDt 
proportions, forming 

Protoxide of Nitrogen, 
Deutoxide of Nitrogen, 
Hypo-Nitrou8 Acid, 
Nitrous Acids, 
Nitric Acid. 

With hydrogen, nitrogen forms ammonia; with carbon, 
cyanogen; with chlorine and iodine, a chloride and aa 
iodide. The compound substance cyanogen (signifying by 
its name the s^enenztor of blue) is the base of prussic acid, 
(hydrocyanic acid,) which, uniting to iron, forms the color 
called Prussian blue. 

Ponderable Substances. 

Gass 3. The Metalloids, or Earthy and AlkaUne Com- 
bustibles. 

The termination oids is from the Greek, and signifies 
Uke or similar ; thus the term metalloids denotes Uke metah. 
The substances comprehended in this class are, in the 
strictest sense, metals ; but they differ from other metals ia 
their strong affinity for oxygen, which renders it extremely 
difficult either to obtain or preserve them in a state of 
purity. It is but recently that they have been known to 
exist ; potash, soda, lime, 6lc., were considered as pure 
alkalies, until Davy, by means of the voltaic pile, decom- 
posed potash, and obtained a metal and oxygen : the, metal 
he called potassium : thus it was discovered that potash is 
not an elementary substance, but an oxide of potassium. 
Reasoning from analogy, Davy and some of the Freooh 
chemists were led to believe that soda, lime, and other 
alkaline substances, had metallic bases : a series of bril< 
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Metals. 

liant and convincing experiments have now established 
this fact. Metals of this class seem naturally divided into 
two sections. 

Section 1. Earthy metals ^ or metals which are the bases 
of earths ; these are 

Silicon, the metal of Silex, 
Zirconium, " " Zirconia, 
Aluminum, " Alumine, 
Yttrium, " " Yttria, 
Thorium, " " Thorine, 
Glucinum, " *' Glucina, 
Magnesium, ^' Magnesia. 

Section 2. Alkaline metals. 

Calcium, the metal of Lime, 
Strontium, *' Strontian, 

Barium, " Barytes; 

Sodium, " " Soda, 
Potassium, " " Potash, 
Lithium, " *• Lithia. 

Class 4. Metals. 

This class contains substances which have, in general, 
ess affinity for oxygen than the metalloids ; many of ihem, 
such as silver and gold, cannot be easily oxidated ; iron 
inites much more readily with oxygen, as may easily be 
)erceived by exposing any iron vessel to the action of the 
Umosphere ; in a short time it will be found rusted, acoor- 
ling to the common term, but which, chemically, is said to 
>e oxidated, the metal having combined with oxygen from 
iie atmosphere. Any article of gold or silver is not thas 
leted upon by the atmosphere, nor even by water, which 
ron soon decomposes, by uniting with its oxygen. 

We find, then, in examining the classification of ele- 
nents or simple substances, 
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Imponderable bodies. 

Supporters of Combustion; 
Combustibles not metallic, 
Metals including metalloids, about 



4 

6 
7 
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Binary Compounds. 

Binary compounds (from 625, two) are such as are form- 
ed by the union of two simple substances ; these com- 
pounds are of three kinds; 1st, those which are neither 
oxides nor acids ; 2d, oxides ; and 3d, acids. 

The binary compounds, which possess neither the 
properties of acids or oxides, are to be found in the union 
of the simple combustibles among their own class ; as, car- 
huretted hydrogen^ consisting of carbon and hydrogen; 
cyanogen^ of carbon and nitrogen ; chloro-carbonous gas of 
chlorine and carbon. Sulphur, with bases, forms binary 
compounds, called sulphurets. Steel is a binary com- 
pound, formed of carbon and iron. Oxygen in one, two, 
three, and even four p roportions, forms a great variety of 
binary compounds ; as with sulphur it forms in the highest 
proportion sulphuric acid, in a lower proportion it forms 
sulphurous acid, &c. The most important acids are 
binary compounds. 

With the metals, oxygen forms oxides^ protoxides^ 
There are eight non-metallic oxides, viz. 
The Protoxide of Hydrogen, or water, 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, 

Oxide of Phosphorus, 

Oxide of Carbon, 

Oxide of Chlorine, or Eucblorine 

Protoxide of Nitrogen, or £xliilaratijig Gii% 

Deutoxide of Nitrogen, 

Oxide of Selenium. 

* For the arrangement of metals and their properties, see Uetioii* 

ary of Chemistry, article Metals. 
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Qaaternary cottipounds. 

The metallic oxides are very numerous ; the peroxide 
)f manganese is of great importance in chemistry, it being 
ised for procuring chlorine, oxygen, &rC. The deutoxide 
)f iron possesses magnetical attraction ; it is called the 
oadstone, or magnet. The deutoxide of lead is com- 
nonly known by the name of white lead. With the 
earthy and alkaline metals, oxygen forms various oxides; 
is the oxide of silicon or silex, the oxide of calcium, or 
ime ; the oxide of sodium, or soda ; the oxide of potas* 
sium, or potash, &rC. 

Acids, 

Acids are distinguished by a sharp and pungent taste : 
:hey change vegetable blue colors to red, and combine 
vith metallic oxides to form salts, or to alkaline oxides (as 
)oda and potash) in order to neutralize or be neutralized 
3y them. It was long believed that the acidifying power 
was confined to oxygen : hydrogen is now supposed to 
possess this property : thus the acids are now divided into 
jzacids and hydracids. The oxacids are numerous ; some 
Df the most important are, 

Nitric Acid, composed of Nitrogen and Oxygen, 
Sulphuric Acid, Sulphur and Oxygen, 

Carbonic Acid, " Carbon and Oxygen. 

There are four hydracids, viz. hydrosulphuric, (usually 
:alled sulphuretted hydrogen,) hydriodic, hydrochloric, 
ind hydroselenic. 

Quaternary Compounds, 

Salts, — Salts are compounds of oxides with acids : as 
the acids are binary compounds, the salts are of course 
(quaternary or quadruple combinations : they are of three 
kinds; Ist, neutral, presenting neither tcid nor alkaline 
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jmperties; 2d, with excess of oxide f 3d, with excess of 
acid. The salts are divided into genera; each genas 
consists of the combiDation of one acid with various 
oxides, and is subdivided into three series, nevired, svper, 
(over,) and sub, (under.) In all salts of the same genuS| 
and at the same degree of saturation, the quaotitj of acid 
is to the quantity of oxide in a uniform proportion. 

Genera of Saks. 

JSoraUs, The most important 8i>ecie8 is the ntbbaratc soda. 
It is found in some lakes. 

Carbonates. This genus is distinguished by being decomposed 
with efiervescence, owing to the escape of carbonic add. Among the 
most important species of tliis genus are carbonate qf conasting 
of chalk, limestone, (fee. ; subcarbonate qf aoda^ commonly calkd soda; 
carboTuUt of ammonia, produced by the decomposition of animal mat- 
ter ; carbonate of iron, a valuable mineral ; carbonate qf copper, of va- 
rious colors, as blue, green, &c ; carbonate qflead is white lead ; «u&- 
carbonate qf potash is the potash of commerce. 

Phosphates. In this geuus is the phosphate qfUme, which forms an 
important part of the bones of animals, and is used for the manu&c* 
ture of phosphorus. Phosphate qf cobalt, by calcining with alimi) 
forms a beautiful color, called Thenard's blu& 

Sulphates. The most common species which exist in nature are 
those of lime and bary tes. Sulphate of Lime is gypsum, or plaster of 
Paris. Sulphate qf Magnesia is Epsom salts. Sulphate ^ Potash 
was formerly called vUriolated tartar. Alum is a dovible sulphate of 
potash and alumine. Sulphate qf Soda is Glauber's salts. Su^ihate 
qf Iron, combined with nutgalls, forms ink. SulphaU Copper 
(Deuto) is copperas, or blue vitriol. 

Nitrates. But three species of this genus are found in natiue. 
Nitrate qf Potash is saltpetre ; it is of important use in the manufao- 
ture of gunpowder. Nitrate qf Bismuth is used in the manufacture of 
pearl white. Nitrate of SUver is lunar caustic. 

Chlorates. None of this genus are found native. It contains the 
Odorates of Potash, (oxymuriate of potash,) soda, Ume, Ac. Hydio- 
Chlorates were formerly called muriates. When crystallized or dried, 
they lose the hydrogen of their acid, and become Mnidet g these is 
their turn, when dissolved in water, form hydrochhraUt. E^Av 
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MoroU ofUnu (muriate of lime) is of ose in medicine^ and in chemieal 
experiments. Hydrochlorate qf ammonia is mano&ctured by the rt- 
action of marine salt upon the sulphate of anunonia. 

Chlorides.* There are many metallic chlorides, as chlorine has a 
strong affinity for metals. Chloride qf Calcium is distinguished by 
having aa affinity for water. Chloride qf Sodium is common salti 
its properties are known in all civilized countries. Chloride qf Soda 
is found useful in removing offensive gases from the atmosphere, and 
preventing infection from sick persons or dead bodies. The chlorine is 
supposed to decompose the noxious exhalations, by uniting with the 
elements of which they consist, particularly the hydrogen. Chloride 
qf Lame is commonly called bleaching powder ; its properties are not 
unlike those of the chloride of soda. Chloride qf Mercury is subdi- 
vided into the bichloride (deutochloride) which is corrosive sublimatfl^ 
and the protochloridct which is calomeL There are many other ins* 
portant species in this genus, as the diloridea qf manganese^ irmi^ 
tV.vert 

Bydriodates. But one species of importance is known, viz. the 
Hydriodate qf Potaeh. 

Chromaie^, The most important species is the ChromaU qfLead^ 
which is of a beautiful yellow. 

There are other genera of salts, as the nitrtUB^ aulphUea, phMphUet, 
6lc which are formed, by combinations of nitrous, sulphurous, and 
phosphorous acids with bases : the properties of these, although 'vafpuokf 
respects differing from the salts formed with the higher aeids^ are not 
in general very dissimilar. 

The organic kingdom furnishes an almost infinite 
rarietj of important compounds ; vegetable adds are very 
numerous ; the acetic^ tartaric^ oxalic^ maUc, JdniCf &c.| 
are all of use in medicine and in the arts. Among the. 
vegetable alkalies are morphia, the narcotic principle of 
opium, cinchonia, and quinia, extracts of the Peruvian 
hark, with many others. Oils, resin, wax, alcohol, ether, 
sugar, starchy tannin, lignin, and various coloring sub- 
stances, are all products of the vegeuhle kingdom. Salts 

• The chloridea. although mentioned here, are not profMr sallsi 
Ihey are analogous to oxM^ iodide^ and bromides. 
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are formed by the union of the vegetable alkalies with 
acids, as the sulphate of quinine, of morphine, d&c. 

Animal Chemistry presents a new set of GoinpouDd8» as 
fibrin, gelatine, acids, and oils ; it investigates the com- 
pounds of all animal matter, as bones, teeth, blood, and 
the various secretions ; and traces all those to their final 
or ultimate elements, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen. 

Chemistry takes a wider range than any other depart- 
ment of physical science ; in the mineral kingdom il pene- 
trates the hardest materials, and inquires into the nature 
of their elementary constituents. In the vegetable sub- 
stances, chemistry with scrutinizing glance detects their 
medicinal and nutritious qualities : do these require to be 
separated from their various combinations, this almost 
magic art can disentangle and set them free. In the 
animal kingdom, chemistry performs a high and solemn 
office, teaching proud man himself, that his own material 
frame, beautiful in its aspect, and noble in its bearing, is, 
in truth, but a compound of a few simple elements, which, 
as they have previously existed in other combinations, will 
again be dissipated to become parts of the worm that 
** feeds sweetly" upon the decaying body, and of the noi- 
some weed or lowly plant, that springs from the soil which 
covers his earthly remains. 



History of Chemistry, 

The term chemistry is by some supposed to be derived 
from the Greek word kemia, or the Arabian ehamia, whicli 
signify to burn ; and that this science at first signified tbe 
examining of substances by fire. By others, the wori 
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chemistry is supposed to have been used by the Egyptians 
in a sense equivalent to the present meaning of the terin 
Natural Philosophy, Science, among the Egyptians, was 
for a long time confined to the wise men, or magi^ who 
carefully concealed their knowledge from the people. 
Plutarch supposes that the study of nature, for this reason, 
was called chemistry, which word in his opinion signified 
the secret science'. Whatever might have been the degree 
of knowledge of nature possessed by the Egyptians, they 
were probably acquainted with the most important facts 
on which the science of chemistry is founded 

The Israelites gained from the Egyptians some know- 
ledge of the art of working metals, and of dyeing red, 
blue, purple, and scarlet. The PhoBnicians are supposed 
to have understood the manufacture of glass, perfumes, 
and imitations of precious stones. This knowledge was 
successfully communicated to the Carthaginians and 
Greeks, and by them to the Romans ; the two latter peo- 
ple seem, however, to have possessed but a very limited 
knowledge of any chemical operations, or any branch of 
analytical science. Plato seemed sensible of this wh^ 
he makes an Egyptian priest say to Solon, " You Greeks 
will be always children ; for you have neither the antip 
qaity of knowledge, nor the knowledge of antiquity." The 
religious belief of the Greeks and Romans, may affi>rd 
some excuse for their ignorance of nature : who among 
them would have dared to take water from a fountain or a 
river, and decompose it by fire ? They would have consi- 
dered it as a sacrilege against the Naiad, or the protecting 
divinity of the stream: the grand priest would have ex- 
claimed against the impious wretch, and the people In 
their indignation would have torn him to pieces. 
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Although the Egyptians were idolaters, yet less ima- 
gination was mingled with their religious belief; and, free 
from many of the superstitions which kept other nations 
in intellectual bondage, they dared to look into the secrets 
of nature. Pliny the elder places the Egyptians as first 
in the knowledge of the sciences. Deroocritus of Thrace, 
who flourished 500 B. C, travelled into Ghaldea, Persia, 
and Egypt : in the last country he gained a knowledge of 
chemistry that appeared to Pliny almost superhuman; 
and yet this classic and venerable land has transmitted to 
us scarce a vestige of any discoveries ! But we cease to 
be surprised at this, when we reflect that the library of 
Alexandria, which contained their treasures of knowledge, 
was successively destroyed by the victorious Romans, and 
Mahometans. 

Science, driven from Egypt, Greece, and Rome, in the 
4th century took refuge in Arabia, and chemistry appeared 
under the name Alchemy, 

The alchemists imagined that gold existed in all me- 
tals ; and it was their great object to ascertain the man- 
ner in which it might be separated from its combinations, 
and obtained pure : they expected to And some substance 
which would enable them to perform this great operation : 
this imaginary substance, which some pretended to hare 
discovered, was called the philosopher's stone. Those who 
studied alchemy prel ended to great secrecy, affirming that 
some heavy calamity would fall upon any one who should 
reveal the principles of the science ; keeping themselves 
separate from the world, they invented mysterious charto- 
ters, by which the initiated could hold correspondenee 
without danger of discovery. 

Among the alchemists, notwithstanding the folly of their 
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Roger Bacon. 

pursuit, and the baseness of their deceptions, we find the 
names of a few distinguished for talents and Jearning, 
Albert the Great ^ a German, who lived in the 12th cen- 
tury, wrote a work upon alchemy, in which he described 
the chemical process then in use. His treatise on metals 
was written with clearness, and showed a mind familiar 
with many of the phenomena of nature. His countrymen^^ 
astonished at the extent of his knowledge, accused him of 
magic, and threw him into prison. His pupil, Thomas 
Aquinus, wrote upon alchemy, and, for the first time,- the 
word amalgam was introduced into chemistry. In his 
writings astrology and alchemy were united. 

In England, contemporary with Albert the Great, was 
Roger Bacon, the most enlightened and judicious of all 
the alchemists. In his treatise De mirabili potestate 
artis et natura,*^ (of the wonderful power of art and na« 
ture,) he protested against the foolish belief in magic, 
charms, and necromancy; he asserted that superstition 
tyrannized over the human mind, through ignorance of 
natural phenomena. He was acquainted with the camera 
obscura, telescope, and the use of gunpowder. Notwith^ 
stauding he carefully concealed his labors, he was accused 
of magic, and imprisoned. Raymond LuUy treated of ibe 
preparations of acids, and of phosphorus. 

About the middle of the 12th Geninry , Arnold de VtOa 
Nova, a physician, eminent among kings and popes, dn 
rected alcohol and the oil of turpentine to be used in me- 
dicinal preparations. John and Isaac Holland published 
several treatises on chemistry, with plates representing the 
apparatus which they used. They made experiments upcm 
human blood, which have aided the more recent discove- 
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ries. They inveoted the art of enamelling and colorittf 
glass and precious stones. 

Basil Valentine, a German monk, taught that all sok 
•tances were composed of salt, sulphur, and mercury : hB 
was the first who applied chemistry to medicine. The 
most important of his works was called Currus TVtiiai- 
phalis Antimonii" (triumphal chariot of antimony;) n , 
this, he gave such an account of his experiments with tkii 
metal, as excited an interest among all the physicians of 
Europe. 

An opinion had long prevailed among the alchemiflll 
that a medicine might be discovered which should be a 
universal cure or panacea* for all diseases ; some asserted 
that this could be found in the philosopher's stone, whkk 
Dot only converted metals into gold, but, among other ex- 
traordinary virtues, possessed the power of rendering maa 
immortal upon the earth. 

Of all the alchemists, none appear to have pretended 
to so many discoveries as Paracelsus a native of Switxei^ 
land, born in 1493. He confidently boasted that he wai ^ 
in possession of an elixir which would render him ^mmo^ I 
tal ; but he died in the prime of life, leaving his fnttowm ^ 
overwhelmed with shame and dismay. The last of tht 
alchemists was Van Helmontj who boasted of being ii 
possession of the universal remedy to which he gave the ^ 
name of aJkahest. ^ 

The alchemistical system crumbling into ruins, cben* ^ 
istry, like the fabled Phoenix, arose from its ashea. Bf0* ^ 
cAer, a professor of medicine in Germany, taught that thi ^ 

♦ This term is derived from two Greek words, jtcn, all, and tk^ . 
medicme, signifying to cure all. ^ 
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irth was Dot a simple element, but a combinatkMi of ele»* 
lents; he attempted to establish chemistry on its true 
asis, that of analysis : his experiments were of great use to 
ucceeding chemists. 

Siakl, the pupil of Beccher, remodelled and simplified 
le theory of his predecessors, attempted to explain the 
rocess of combustion, and to reduce the phenomena of 
hemistry under a certain number of heads. His theory 
f combustion supposed that a certain substance, which 
le called phlogiston, formed a part of all combustible bo* 
ies, and that its separation constitutes fire. On account 
f the boldness of his investigations, he was called the sub* 
ime Stahl. He is the first chemist who appeared to have 
my clear ideas of chemical affinity ;^ he even suggested the 
beory of double elective attrmtion. 

At this period many learned men were engaged in 
chemical pursuits, and the science was enriched by the 
liscoveries of BpyUy Agricola, Ghntbef, Kmckel, lAba* 
yius, Bohnius, Lemery, and others. 

Baerhave, an accomplished philosopher and celebrated 
ihysioian, published a system of chemistry in 1732, w4iioh 
wnuined a more ample collection of chemical experi. 
ments, and more clear and precise direotions for repeating 
them, than any previously offered to the world. He gave 
in account of vegetable analyses, more simple and seien* 
tific than any which had before appeared. 

Notwithstanding all these improvements, chemistry 
was yet in a very imperfect state; some of the absurd 
notions of the alchemists still remained, and loose and un- 
lattsfaotory ireasonings, founded on vague analogiee, were 
smployed. It wns not for a common mind to attempt le 
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remove the shackles of prejudice which ages had been 
riveting upon the human intellect. At this time appeared 
Bergmann, a man gifted with a quick and discriminating 
genius, a moral courage that could look above "the 
world's dread laugh," and a devoted enthaaiaem for the 
science of chemistry. 

With a true analytical method he scrutinized natorei 
with a view to ascertain her laws of aggregation ; be ar- 
ranged the well-known tables of elective attractions, and 
published many important experiments upon volcanic pro* 
ducts. The clearness of his conceptions, the accuracy of 
his observations, and the methodical arrangement which 
he introduced into the science of chemistry, entitled Berg- 
mann to a rank among its greatest benefactors. A na- 
tive of the same country, and contemporary withLinnsns, 
it was his high destiny to labor with almost equal success 
(q the c^use of natural science. While Linnaeus was iq« 
vestigating the external forms of nature, with a view to 
the systematic arrangement of the i^nimal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, Bergmann was analyzing-and arrang- 
ing the elements of which they are composed. With the 
frankness and generosity which marks a . noble mind, be 
sent to Linnaeus an account of his experiments and obser- 
vations. The latter, equally generous, forwarded Berg- 
mann's communications to the academy of StockholO} 
with this inscription, " Vide, et obstupui*^ (I have seen, and 
am amazed.) 

Scheele, the pupil and friend of Bergmann, enriobed 
chemistry with new and important facts : he died in ITM^ 
two years after the death of his predecessor : his name ii 
eonin)emorated in tb^t of a compound of copper and aiM* 
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Modern English and French chemists. 

nic, (arseniteof copper,) called Scheele's green* By a late 
distinguished chemist/ he is called the Newton of che- 
mistry. 

Soon afler the death of Bergmann and Scheele, a series 
of splendid discoveries marked the advapcement of che- 
mical science in Great Britain. Dr. Black discovered the 
existence of latent caloric, and that limestone is a com- 
pound of lime and an aerial jluid^ which he called fixed air, 
now called carbonic acid gas. This discovery gave rise 
to pneumatic chemistry, or that branch of the science 
which relates to gases. 

Mr. Cavendish, soon after this, discovered hydrogen 
gas. In 1770, Dr. Priestley commenced a series of pneu- 
matic discoveries : he observed, that by heating certain 
metals, a kind of air was obtained, much purer than the 
atmosphere, and in which combustible substances burned 
with great brilliancy. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
this was oxygen gas. 

While the science of chemistry was receiving these 
important acquisitions in one part of Europe, Lavoisier, m 
France, had already commenced his brilliant career, and 
opened to his countrymen that pathway to scientific dis- 
tinction, which so many have since pijrsued with almost 
anrivalled success. Lavoisier found that the recent dis- 
coveries, with respect to gases, could not be reconciled 
urith the phlogistic theory of combustion ; and afler years 
«f patient and laborious investigation, he pnblished the 
liprand theory which considered oxygen as the supporter of 
conrbustion. This theorj', at first, met with general oppo- 
^ion, but gradually gained supporters, until Cavendkh, 
Xerthollet, Black, Morveau, Fourcroy, and Kirwaa, (tlM 

• Thomson. 
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latter of whom had strongly opposed it,) were found among 
its disciples. 

In 1787, Lavoisier, Fourcroy, Berthollet, and Gayton 
de Morveau, were appointed by the French academy to 
decide upon a nomenclature of chemistry : with great care 
and research they formed that, which is now the, almost, 
universal language of the science. 

Great Britain boasts of many distinguished modern 
chemists ; of Davy, the powerful advocate of the chloridic 
theory, and inventor of the safety lamp ; of Murray, 
Brande, and Thomson, with many others, whose -labors 
have enlightened the present age, and whose works will 
render their names familiar to succeeding generations. 

On the continent, Berzelius, Vauquelin, Berthollet, 
Gay Lussac, Thenard, Dumas, Dulong, Pelletier, and 
others, have carried their researches and analyses to a 
degree of accuracy and clearness hitherto unrivalled. The 
year 18*29 is memorable for the loss sustained by science, 
in the death of two of her most distinguished votaries, 
Vauquelin and Davy. 

In America, Franklin, fearlessly encountering the light- 
ning from heaven, proved its identity with electricity, and 
taught mankind to guard against this awful agent of de* 
Btruction. Hare and Silliman, with other veterans in the 
science, and less experienced chemists, are interrogating , 
nature with a brighter prospect of discovery than (bat | 
which encouraged the efforts of their predecessors: fyr,t8 , 
the field of discovery and improvement is infinite, in pro- | 
portion as facilities for them are multiplied, so are the no- 
tives for exertion. As proper would it have been, at the 
period when earth, fire, and water were considered as the 
four elements of nature, for an investigating mind to hvt 
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rested in this belief, as at this day for us to suppose that 
we have arrived at the maximum of human knowledge, or 
have already learned as much of the properties of nature 
as its Almighty Creator wills that we should know. 

From the nature of chemicud experiments, which, in most 
cases, require either firmness of nerve, unshrinking cou* 
rage, or physical strength, and sometimes all tliese quali- 
ties combined, woman may not aspire to add to the stock 
of chemical science, discoveries of her own ; but, gifled 
with the intellectual power to trace the relations of cause 
and eflfect, and comprehend the wonderful properties of mat- 
ter whicb science reveals, she may dare to raise the cnrtaiii 
which conceals the operations of nature, and, entering her 
laboratory, behokl the grand experiments there exhibited : 
Bor should it be considered a small privilege that she is 
permitted to share in the sublime discoveries of science, 
and to feast on the banquet of knowledge, prepared by 
others. 

Is it not more nobie for an immortal soul thus to employ 
itself in learning the second causes by which the Deity 
operates in the material world, than to waste the precious 
hours of existence in dreaming over sickly works of fancy 7 
Can the admirers of sublimity and beauty find none in the 
study of nature ? or can the lover of the marvellous find 
no wonders in her operations ? There is in chemistry, 
poetry to satisfy the most extravagant fancy, and in the 
sublime truths of the science are mysteries far surpassing 
the boldest conceptions of human genius. 
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Natural History. — Zoology* — Botany. 

In the study of nature, we become familiar with the 
works of God ; we contemplate the heavens above, the 
materials of the earth beneath, the objects around as, and 
we feel that they must have had a Divine Author. Whether 
we view the works of nature on a large scale, as exhibited 
in the more magnificent parts of creation, or with micro- | 
scopic eye examine the structure of a crystal, an insect, or 
a blade of grass, we are alike struck with wonder and awe : 
we bow in adoration before Him to whom nothing is great, 
and whose minute providence is over all, even the least of 
his works. The study of nature has a tendency both to 
humble, and to exalt man in his own eyes. When he 
compares his own powers, physical and mental, with that 
omnipotence which the works of nature manifest, he ieels 
that he is ** less than nothing, and vanity but when, be 
finds within himself faculties capable of investigating the 
properties of these wonderful objects, of arranging tbea 
in classes, of discovering their laws of organization, and 
of decomposing them into their original elements, he feeb 
himself ennobled ; he realizes that these faculties must be 
those of a soul capable of still higher attainments. — Itifly 
indeed, salutary to hold converse with the works of God, 
that volume which has been emphatically termed, " the 
elder scripture writ by God's own hand." 
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Objects of the naturalist 

We have observed that all material bodies, as animals, 
plants, and minerals, are subject to chemical observations 
<tQ(l experiments ; — in order for this, they must be pulver- 
ized, dissolved, distilled, or melted. By a series of such, 
and other processes, the chemist arrives at the knowledge 
of the elements which compose the various bodies, organic 
and inorganic, which he meets with. 

In Natural History, a term which comprehends Zoolo- 
gy, Botany, and Mineralogy, we view animals, plants, and 
minerals, as they exist in their complete state ; we observe 
their external forms, and the various changes which na- 
ture produces in them. The first object of the naturalist 
IS to know the productions of nature, and to distinguish 
the various kinds or species from each other. The next 
s the arrangement of these species under more general 
livisions; and, again, to simplify these divisions, until, 
mder a few classes, he arranges the almost infinite variety, 
)f natural productions. 

Zoology, 

The term Zoology is derived from the Greek zae, life, 
uid logos, discourse. This science examines and classes 
hose organized beings, which are termed animal. The 
listinction between animal and vegetable life is not, in all 
^mses, 80 clear as might be imagined, yet, in general, it is 
lufficiently apparent. " The animal has the power to 
nove about, and to seek the nourishment most agreeable ; 
t utters audible sounds, and possesses sensation and ap* 
>arent consciousness. The plant, on the contrary, is con- 
ified to a particular spot, having no other nourishment 
than substances which themselves come in contact with it ; 
exhibiting no consciousness, nor, to common obserratloiiy 
aojr seiisatioa. It is only when we examine with close 
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aU«Dtion the various phenomena in the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, that we learn to doubt as to the exact 
boundaries by which they are separated." 

For a general jriew of the science of zoologj, I shall 
avail myself of the sketch appended to the View of Na- 
ture," in my Lectures on Botany. One great distinction 
in the animal kingdom is with respect to the vtrttbrm^ or 
back bones ; such animals as have these, are caUed vtrttr 
brai; such as have not, are called avertebrai. 

There tLtefour great families of vtriebrai amwuds, 

fiz. 

1. Quadrupeds, The science of whiek has no popu- 
lar name. This family includes only fbur-lboted animals ; 
as ox, dog, mouse. 

2. Bitds. The study of which is called wrmthohgy, 
from amis, a bird, and hgos. This family includes the 
feathered tribe ; as pigeon, goose, wren^ 

3. Amphibious animals, (from onipAt, both, and 5t05, 
life, signifying to live in two ways.) The science which 
treats of these is called amphibiohgy : it inclodes those 
cold-blooded animals which are capable of living on dry 
land, or in tlie water ; as tortoise, lizard, serpent, frog. 

4. Fishes, The science of which is called ichthyology y 
from ichthus, a fish, added to logos. It includes all aqoa* 
tic animals which have gills and fins ; as shad, trout, stur- 
geon, eel. 

The avertebral animals are divided into two classes. 

1 . Insects. The science of which is called entomology, 
(from entomos, an insect.) It includes all animals with 
jointed bodies, which have jointed limbs ; as flies, spideffi 
lobsters. 

2. Vermes, The science of which is caUed kttwm 
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hology. It includes all sofl animals of the arerlebral di» 
ision, which hare no jointed limbs, with or without hard 
^verings; as angle-worms, snails, oysters, and infusory 
mimals, ( antmalcula,) 

According to the classification of Linnaeus, with some 
nodifications by Cuvier, the Animal Kingdom is arranged 
I nder four grand divisions, viz. 

Vertebral, Molluscous, Articulated, and Raoi- 
TED. These are subdivided into classes and orders. 

First Grand Division, — Vertebral Animals. 

Class i. Mammalia f or such as, at first, are nourished 
ty milk. . This class have luAgs, aud peculiar organs for 
mbibing food, during their first stage of existence. 

The First order is called bi-mani (from 6t5, two, munt, 
lands;) this order includes man, only; we find here no 
;eneric or specific differences, but the following varieties. 

1. Caucasian race, anciently inhabiting the country 
bout the Caspian and Black Seas ; fi-om these the Euro* 
leans are descended. 

2. The Mongolian^ the ancient inhabitants about the 
^acific Ocean, from whom the Chinese are descended. 

3. The Ethiopian, or Negro race. 

The Second order contains the quadrwmani, ftom 
ruatuor, four, and mans, hands. These have separate 
humbs or toes, on each of the four feet. We here find 
he ourang-outang, (sometimes called the wild man,) and 
he monkey. 

The Third order contains eamiverouM animals, or 
lesh-feeders, having no separate thumbs, or having great 
oes without nails ; as the dog and eat 

The Fourth order contains the Gnawers, having no 
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canine teeth, (those which are called eje-teeth,) fcedingr 
almost wholly on vegetable substances; as the rat and 
squirrel. 

The Fifth order is Edentata^ or animals woHtrng 
teeth; as the sloth and armadillo. 

The Sixth order, Pachyderma, thick skin animab, 
with hoofs ; as the elephant, horse, and hog. 

The Seventh order contains the RwminaHng animals, 
such as chew the cud, having front teeth (inciaors) below 
only, and feet with hoofs cloven ; as the ox, sheep, and 
camel. 

The Eighth order, Cete, contains aquatic animals, 
such as live in water, having no kind of feet, or whose 
feet are fin-like limbs ; as the whale and dolphin. 

We have enumerated all the orders of the class Mammalia, as it is 
the one on which man is placed ; we shall now notice the remaimof 
classes of animals, without going into so minute a detail of their orders. 

Class II. Contains Birds, (Aves,) which are distin- 
guished by having the body covered with feathers and 
down, long naked jaws, two wings formed for flight : they 
are called biped, ("from bis, two, Kud pedes, feet.) The 
orders in this class, are chiefly distinguished from each 
other, by the peculiar make of the bill and feet. 

Class III. Amphibia, contains amphibious animals, 
including what are commonly called reptiles. It is divided 
into four orders. 

1. With shells over their back, and four feet; as tb)B 
tortoise and turtle. 

2. Covered with scales, and having four feet ; as the 
crocodile and lizard. 

3. Body naked, destitute of feet; as serpents and 
snakes. 
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4. The body naked, and having two, or four feet ; as 
the frog and toad. 

Class IV. Contains Fishes^ (Pisces,) natives of the 
water, unable to exist for any length of time out of it ; 
swifl in their motions, and voracious in their appetites, 
breathing by means of gills, which are generally united in 
a long arch ; swimming by means of radiated fins, and 
mostly covered with scales. 

Second Grand Division. 

Class y. MoUusca^ bodies soft without bones, bat 
their muscles attached to a skin which forms a calcareous 
covering, called a shell, and is, in many cases, produced 
from their skin. These animals possess no organs of 
sense but those of taste and sight, and these are often 
wanting. The nautilus and cuttle-fish are of the highest 
order of moHuscous animals. 

One order contains animals without any head, having 
a shell usually of two pieces ; these are called Bi-vmhes ; 
as the oyster, clam, and snail. The study of concholo- 
gy (from conchus, a shell) has relation to thb class of 
animals. 

Third Grand Division. 

We proceed next to animals called Articulated; these 
have jointed trunks, and mostly jointed limbs. They pos- 
sess the faculty of locomotion, or changing place : sorae 
have feet, and others are destitute of them ; the latter 
move by trailing along their bodies. 

Class VI. Annelida, contains such animals as have 
red blood, without a bony skeleton ; bodies soft and long, 
the covering divided into transverse rings; they live mostly 
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in water ; some of them secrete calcareous matter, which 
forms a hard covering, or shell ; as the earth or an^e* 
worm, and leech. 

Class VII. Crustacea, contains animals without Mood, 
with jointed limbs fastened to a calcareous crust ; they 
breathe by a kind of gills. 

Class VIII. Arachnida, contains 8pider4ike animals, 
without blood, having jointed limbs, without horns: they 
breathe by little openings, which lead to organs resembling 
lungs, or by little pipes distributed over the whole body : 
these do not pass through any important change of state, 
as insects do ; they have mostly six or eight eyes, and 
eight feet, and feed chiefly on living animals. Examples 
of this class are the spider and scorpion. 

Class IX. Insecta, or insects, without blood, having 
jointed limbs and horns : they breathe by two pipes, run- 
ning parallel to each other, through the whole body ; they 
have two horns ; they are mostly winged, having one or 
two pairs : a few are without wings ; mostly with six ieet 
They possess all the senses which belong to any class of 
animals, except that of hearing. 

The winged insects pass through several changes or 
metamorphoses. The butterfly is first an egg; thb when 
hatched is long and cylindrical, and divided into nume- 
rous rings, having many short legs, jaws, and several small 
eyes ; this is the larva, or caterpillar. At length it casts 
off its skin, and appears in another form, without limbs. 
It neither takes nourishment, moves, nor gives any sign of 
life; this is called the chrysalis. In process oftioie, by 
examining it closely, the imperfect form of the butCerflf 
may be seen through the envelope; this it soon 
and a perfect butterfly appears. When about to 
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the chrysalis state, of which they appear to have warning, 
the insect selects some place where it may repose safely 
during its temporary death * The silk-worm spins itself 
a silken shroud, and from this all our silk is obtained. 

Ftmrth Grand Division. — Radiated Animdb, 

Class X. ZoophiteSf or animal plants. Here we find 
the lowest beings in the animal kingdom. Some of the 
orders of this class contain animals which have neither 
hearty brains, nerves, nor any apparent means of breath- 
ing. These are sometimes called animai plants ; many 
of them, as the corals, are fixed to rocks, and never change 
place. The term coral includes under it many species; 
the red coral used for ornaments is the most beautiful. 
The substance of coral, when subjected to chemical ana- 
lysis, is found to consist chiefly of carbonate of lime ; the 
hard crust which envelopes the animal substances, is an 
excretion formed by it in the same way as the shells of 
the oyster and lobster are produced, or as nails grow upon 
the fingers and toes of the human body. The quantity of 
this carbonate of lime elaborated by the little coral animal 
is truly wonderful ; islands are formed and harbors blocked 
up by it. Some of the zoophiles are fixed, by a kind of 
root, to the bottom of the sea ; some, as the sea^tle^ 
which appears like the segment of a circle, are carried 
about by the motion of the waters,, without any voluntary 
motion, as are also the sea-daisy, searmarigold, 9ind the 
uO'camation, so named from an apparent resemblance to 
those plants. We find here the sea-fan, the sea-pen, and 

* May not this be considered at a letaon to man to anticipate aad 
pfOTide for the change in his existence^ which his bodily infirmities and 
daily observation teach him is to be his own lot? 
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the madrepore, the latter of which are often thrown to- 
gether in vast quantities. 

The sponge also belongs to this class of strange ani- 
mal substances ; it consists of a fibrous mass, containing 
a jelly-like substance, which, when touched, discovers a 
slight sensation, the only sign of life manifested by it. 
There are many species of sponge ; those most valued in 
the arts are found in the Mediterranean Sea and Indian 
Ocean. Some grow upon rocks, aud are found covering 
the interior of submarine caves. The spongia parasitica 
is seen growing upon the back and legs of a species of 
crab ; sometimes as many as forty individual sponges ex- 
tend themselves over the crab, impeding the motion of its 
joints, spreading like a cloak over its back, or forming for 
its head grotesque and towering ornaments, from which 
the poor animal vainly attempts to disencumber itself. 

Some species of the sponge grow to a very large size ; 
one has been found in the East Indies in the form of a 
cup, capable of containing ten gallons of water. The 
fibrous part of the sponge is the skeleton of the animal : 
the large apertures serve to carry off the excretions, while 
the water by which the animal is nourished is imbibed by 
the smallest pores : this continual circulation of water is 
one of the most important functions of the living sponge. 

These animals resemble plants in their manner of pro- 
ducing others ; they form a species of germ, like the bud 
growing upon the stalk ; this falls off from the stem, and 
becomes a perfect animal. If a part of one of those aoi^ 
mals be separated from the rest, it will itself be as perfect 
a living animal as w^s the whole before. A polypus can 
be divided into as many animals as it contains alonn; 
som^ of this order are very properly called hydra^^ (miojf 
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headed.) Besides these, there is another order of animal 
substances, infusoria^ which appear like a homogeneous 
mass, having no appearance of any limbs whatever ; these 
are either angular, oval, or globular. 

At the liead of the animal kingdom we fonnd man, 
sufficiently resembling brute animals in his material frame 
to constitute part of an extensive class, embracing the ape, 
elephant, and dog ; yet between the lowest degree of in- 
telligence in the human race, and the highest faculties of 
brutes, there is a line of distinction marked by the hand 
of the Almighty, in characters too obvioas for doubt. God 
said, " Let us make man in our own image ; and he 
breathed into him the breath of life. And man became a 
living souV 

Some writers have attempted to show that man differs 
only from the inferior order of animals in possessing a 
greater variety of instincts. But, however wonderful may 
appear the instinctive perceptions of bnites, they are des- 
titute of reason, and incapable of being the subjects of 
moral government. We must, therefore^ both from oiir 
own observation and the declarations of Scripture, infer, 
that the faculties of man differ, not in degree only, but 
distinctly in their nature, from those of all other beings 
upon our globe. 

Man," says Buffon, by his form, and the perfection 
of his organs, and as the only being on earth endowed with 
reason, seems properly placed at the head of the kingdoms 
of nature. All, in him, announces the lord of the earth ; 
his form marks his superiority over all living beings ,* he 
stands erect in the attitude of command ; he can gaze op- 
OQ the heavens ; on his face is imprinted the character of 
dignity; the image of his soqI b painted npon his foa* 
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tares, and the excellence of his nature penetrates through 
hit material organs and animates the expression of his 
countenance." 

In the orders of animals next to man, we find the-senses 
of sight, touch, taste, and smell, equally perfect as those 
possessed by him, and in some cases they are even more 
acute ; but as we proceed downwards through the grada* 
tions of animal existence, we perceive the number and 
acuteness of the senses to diminish; we find some beings 
with but four senses, some with three, others with two; 
and lastly, in the zoophiles, we find only the sense of touch, 
and that so faintly exhibited, as almost to lead us to doubt 
its existence. 

The branches of zoology which may be pursued most 
easily and most agreeably by females are conchology and 
entomology. Conchology presents to the eye of taste 
many splendid and curious objects. Fashion, with her 
potent wand, seems to have ordered shells a place in the 
saloon and boudoir, and it now remains for science to 
make her claim to the right of arranging them according 
to her own methodical and philosophical rules. 

To procure shells in their native situation is by no 
means difficult ; they may be picked up in ledges, and on 
banks ; drawn out of ponds and rivers, along with weeds ; 
collected on the sea-shore, or among rocks ; or they maj 
be found among the refuse, in fishermen's nets. To obtain 
an extensive collection in this way, would, however, re- 
quire much time and travelling, or the kind aid of many 
friends; enough, however, to illustrate the classes, ordeiS) 
and many of the families, may be thus easily assembled, 
and afford much practical instruction. We recommend 
such a commencement before recourse be had to the moie 
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isual mode of obtaining a collection : namely, that of par^ 
zhsLse. If the latter means be resorted to, the buyer should 
be satisfied that each shell is perfect and full grown, and, 
if only one of the kind be selected, well colored, and as 
much in its natural state as a freedom from foreign mat- 
ters will permit : all degrees of artificial polish, or form, 
should be considered as blemishes ; except in articles of 
ornament. The size should be suited, as nearly as possip 
ble, to that of the purchaser's i^abinet. It will be found of 
advantage to the student, to endeavor to fill up her series 
3f families, or genera, before she is anxious about particu- 
lar species; unless she would confine her collection to 
lome one tribe, which, after she has obtained a little gene- 
ral information, is a good practice. A collection is best 
kept in small trays, in shallow drawers of equal depth ; 
ind such specimens as are too large for the drawers, will 
form a handsome article of furniture arranged in a glass 
sase. Our reason for recommending drawers of an equal 
iepth, is, that a systematic arrangement may be followed 
which would add greatly to the value of any collection, 
ind would be entirely destroyed by having regard to every 
variation of size. No other care will be requisite, than to 
exclude the dust, or occasionally wash the specimens ten- 
deriy with soap and water."* 

Entomology is an interesting branch of Natural Histo- 
ry. There is a difficulty in the pursuit of this, which does 
not exist in the study of shells, since in the latter case, in 
)btaining specimens, we do not, usually, need to destroy 
animal life; the inhabitant of the shell being in most cases 
decayed, before its covering passes into our hands. It is 

« Young Lady's Book. 
23 
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the tenement, and not the organized being, which is the 
object of our classification. But in the examination of 
insects we cannot but experience uneasiness at the idea of 
causing pain, even to a poor beetle — and then the giddy 
butterfly, so joyous and sportive, we cannot but feel some 
regret to abridge its ephemeral existence, and to know 
that its beauty has accelerated its doom — emblem but too 
apt, of many an unfortunate of our own sex ! And yet, 
waiving the consideration of suffering, which may be, in 
a degree, imaginary, since there are various ways in- which 
insects can be deprived of life without pain, there is much 
to interest the mind in the study of entomology, — much 
to awaken new admiration for the works of Nature, and 
to show forth the wisdom of its Author. The least insect, 
considered as the workmanship of God, becomes to us a 
curious manifestation of his skill. We find insects, like 
all other organized beings, arranged^by nature into genera, 
as in the butterfly, popi/to ; the bee, apis; the fly, musea, 
&c. Orders and classes are a less natural division formed 
by men of science for the purpose of more convenient re- 
ference and arrangement. 

The study of Zoology will naturally lead you to think 
more of the structure of your own frame : and however i 
startling the idea may be, I cannot but consider some 
knowledge of the human anatomy as desirable for females. 
You will pardon me if I here allude to the utility of this 
knowledge as exemplifled in the case of my own mother, 
in whose recent loss I have had the kind sympathy of 
^many an affectionate heart among my pupils. 

She early acquired a habit of examining the anatomj : 
of such animals as are used for food ; joints of mtit, ; 
fowls, &c. she dissected with particular attention to the 
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form and position of the different bones. Thus she soon 
became an adept at carving , (an art which every mistresQ 
3f a family ought to understand,) and, reasoning from 
inalogy, formed a tolerably correct idea of the human 
matomy. In rearing a large family, she oflen found this 
knowledge of great use. In more than one case, where 
accidents in her own family, or immediate neighborhood, 
bad caused dislocation of joints, and immediate surgical 
lid could not be obtained, she replaced bones, and se- 
cured them by proper ligatures. 

You may now shrink from the thought of performing 
luch offices ; but, in the varied scenes of life, many trials 
nay be required of your skill, fortitude, and strength of 
lerves, from which a sickly sensibility might revolt. Bui 
vhich is the truly good, and interesting neighbor, daugh* 
;er, wife, or mother — she who can command her own feel* 
ngs sufficiently to perform painful offices for the relief of 
iiose she loves, and even for the sake of common huma- 
nity, or she who, like Niobe, dissolved in sentimental 
rrief, commiserates, without attempting to relieve! YoQth 
uid beauty may now gain for you a short-lived admira- 
tion, but the time will soon arrive, when you will be loved, 
respected, and honored, only as you are good, wise, ana 
useful. 

Botantf, 

The study of Botany is highly calculated to interest 
females, and to enlarge and discipline the mind. This 
Idea, and the conviction that no popular work existed 
which could lead the pupil step by step from the simple 
slemenUiy to the general principles of the science, gave 
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Botany not a dry study. 

rise to my Familiar Lectures on Botany.* Since the pub- 
lication of that volume, I have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the science of which it treats has been ex- 
tensively introduced into female seminaries and schools, 
of every grade, from the highest to the lowest. The mis- 
taken idea that botany was a dry and difficult study, had 
deterred most females from attempting to gain any scien- 
tific knowledge of the vegetable kingdom. So far, how- 
ever, is this from being the case, that there is no study in 
which the leading principles of arrangement can be more 
readily comprehended and remembered. Scientific names 
may not be so easily retained in memory, but it is the 
system, and not the names, which is of the most import- 
ance. It is however far less difficult to remember tech- 
nical terms than is often imagined, especially when these 
are referred to their primitives, and their original signifi- 
cation understood. 

In exhibiting some of the advantages of the study of 
botany, I shall make use of the Introductory Lecture in 
the work to which I have just referred. 

The universe consists of maiter and mind. By the fa- 
culties of mind with which God has endowed us, we are 
able to examine into the properties of the material objects 
by which we are surrounded. 

If we had no sciences, nature would present exactly 
the same phenomena as at present. The heavenly bodies 
would move with equal regularity, and preserve the same 
relative situations, although no system of Astronomy had 
been formed. The laws of gravity, and of motion^ would 

♦ At the request of teachers of common achooU^ the author has b«a 
induoed to prepare a smaller work, in a style adapted to the caoadtiBi 
of children. *^ 
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operate in the same manner as at presenty if we had no 
such science as Natural Philosophy. The affinities of sab- 
stances for each other were the same, before the scienee 
of Chemistry existed, as they are now. It is an important 
truth, and one which cannot be too much impressed upon 
the mind in all scientific in?estigations, that no systems of 
man can change the laws and operations of nature ; though 
by systems we are enabled to gain a knowledge of these 
laws and relations. 

The Deity has not only placed before as an almost in- 
finite variety of objects, but has given to our minds the 
power of reducing them into classes, so as to form beaati- 
ful and regular systems, by which we can comprehend, 
under a few terms, the vast number of individual things, 
which would, otherwise, present to our bewildered minds 
a confused and indiscriminate mass. This power of the 
mind, so important in classification, is that ot discovering 
resemblances. We perceive two objects, we have an idea 
of their resemblance, and we give a common name to 
both ; other similar objects are then referred to the same 
class, or receive the same name. A child sees a flower 
which he is told is a rose ; he sees another resembling it, 
and nature teaches him to call that also a rose.* On this 
operation of the mind depends the power of forming class- 
es, or of generalizing. 

Some relations or resemblances are seen at the first 
glance ; others are not discovered until afler close exami- 
nation and reflection ; but the most perfect classification 
is not always founded upon the most obvious resemblances. 
A person ignorant of lx>tany, on beholding the profuskm 
of flowers which adorn the face of natare, would discover 
general resemblances, and perhaps form in his mind mmm 

23* 
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order of arrangement ; but the system of botany now in 
use, neglecting the most conspicuous parts of the flower, 
is founded upon the observation of small parts of it^ which 
a common observer might not notice. 

Si/strm is necessary in every science. It not only as- 
sists in the acquisition of knowledge, but enables us to 
retain what is thus acquired ; and, by the laws of associa- 
tion, to call forth what is treasured up in the storehouse of 
the mind. System is important, not only in the grave and 
elevated departments of science, but is essential in the 
most common concerns and operations of ordinary life. 
In conducting any kind of business, and in the arrange- 
ment of household concerns, it is indispensable to the sac- 
cess of the one, and to the comfort of those interested in 
the other. The very logical and systematic arrangement 
which prevails in botanical science, has, without doubt, a 
tendency to induce in the mind the habit and love of ot' 
der; which, when once established, will operate, even in 
the minutest concerns. Whoever traces this system through 
its various connexions, by a gradual progress from indi- 
vidual plants to general classes, until the whole vegetable 
world seems brought into one point of view ; and then de- 
scends in the same methodical manner, from generals to 
particulars, must acquire a habit of arrangement, and a 
perception of order, which Is the ixxxQ practiced logic. 

The study of botany seems peculiarly adapted to fe- 
males ; the objects of its investigation are 1[)eautiful and 
delicate ; its pursuits, leading to exercise in the open air, 
are conducive to health and cheerfulness. It is not a se- 
dentary study which can be acquired in the library, bat 
the objects of the science are scattered over the surface of 
the earth, along the banks of the winding brooks^ on the 
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Medical botany. 

borders of precipices, the sides of mountains, and the 
depths of the forest. 

A knowledge of botany is necessary to the medical 
profession. Our Almighty Benefactor, in bestowing upon 
us the vegetable tribes, has not only provided a source of 
refined enjoyment in the contemplation of their beautifhl 
forms and colors ; in their fragrance, by which, in their 
peculiar language, they seem to hold secret communion 
with our minds; He has not only given them for our food 
and clothing, but with kind, parental care, has, in them, 
provided powers to counteract and remove the diseases to 
which mankind are subject. For many ages, plants were 
the only medicines known, or used ; but modern discove- 
ries in chemistry, by forming compounds of previously ex- 
isting elements, have, in some degree, superseded their 
use. Although the science of medicine has received much 
additional light from chemistry, it may perhaps, in modern 
days, have occupied the attention of medical men too ex- 
clusively ; inducing them to toil in their laboratories to 
form those combinations which nature had done, much 
more perfectly, in the plants which they pass unheeded. 
It is probable that the medicinal productions of the animal 
and mineral kingdoms, bear but a small proportion to those 
of the vegetable. 

When our forefathers came to this country, they foond 
the natives in possession of much medical knowledge of 
plants. Having no remedies prepared by scientific skill, 
the Indians were led, by necessity, to* the use of those 
which nature oflered them ; and by experience and obser- 
vation, they had arrived at many valuable conclusions at 
to the qualities of plants. Their mode of life, leading 
them to penetrate the shades of the forest, and to climb 
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the mountain precipices, naturally associated them mach 
with the vegetable world. The Indian woniany the patient 
sharer in these excursions, was led to look for each plants 
as she might use for the diseases of her family. Each 
new and curious plant, though not fiewed by her as a 
botanist would now behold it, doubtless was regarded with 
scrutinizing attention; the color, taste, and smell, were 
carefully remarked as indications of its properties. But 
the discoveries and observations of the Indians have per- 
ished with themselves ; having no system for the classifi- 
cation or description of plants, nor any written language 
by which such a system might have been conveyed to 
others, no vestige, but uncertain tradition, remains of 
their knowledge of the medicinal qualities of plants. 

The study of nature in any of her varieties is highly 
interesting and useful. But the heavenly bodies are far 
distant from us, and were they within our reach, are too 
mighty for us to grasp ; our feeble minds seem over- 
whelmed in the contemplation of their immensity « 

Animals, though affording the most striking marks of 
designing wisdom, cannot be dissected and examined 
without painful emotions. 

The vegetable world offers a boundless field of inquiry, 
which may be explored with the most pure and delightful 
emotions. Here the Almighty seems to manifest himself 
to us with less of that dazzling sublimity which it is 
almost painful to behold in His more magnificent crea- 
tions ; and it might almost appear, that accommodating 
the vegetable world to our capacities, He had especially 
designed it for our investigation and amusement. 

The study of botany naturally leads to greater Jove 
and reverence for the Deity. We would not affirm that it 
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Mode of studjoDg botany. 

does in reality always prodacQ this effect ; for, unhappily, 
there are some minds which, though quick to perceive the 
beauties of nature, seem, blindly, to overlook Him who 
spread them forth. They can admire the giAs, while 
they forget the Giver. But those who feel in their hearts 
a love to God, and who see in the natural world the work-* 
ings of His power, can look abroad, and, adopting the 
language of a Christian poet, exclaim, , 

" My Father made them all." 

In following the course laid down in our botanical text- 
book, the pupil is first introduced to the analytical part of 
botany ; she is presented with flowers of the first ten 
classes, and having learned to distinguish them scientifi* 
cally, is then introduced to those which are more complex 
in their relations, until the representatives of the twenty- 
one classes of vegetables are all brought under review. 

Afler having learned to assign plants to their appro- 
priate classes, the pupil is taught the relations of each 
part of a vegetable to the whole organized being, the 
external varieties of roots, stems, leaves, corollas, &c. 
with their physiological uses. The pupil is next taught 
the various systems which have at different times been 
promulgated by men of science, with the rules of classifi. 
cation and arrangement which have been deduced from 
the nature of the mind, and of the objects to be classed ; 
and made more minutely acquainted with the system of 
Linnsus, and of the natural history of individual plants. 

Lastly is given a general view of the vegetable world, 
as respects geographical situation, and their successire 
changes during the year, their habits, food, diseases, ^c.f 
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with observations upon the relations which the yegetable 
world bears to the other kingdoms of nature. 

For a sketch of the history of botanical science^ I must 
refer you to some of the last lectures in the work, whose 
outlines I have now laid before you. Before leaving this 
subject I must again repeat what has so often been urged 
upon you, that botany is a practical science; and that 
during the season of flowers, you should diligently collect 
specimens of every new species that appears.* 



LECTURE XX. 
Mineralogy and Geology, 

" Lo ! Vanity, with dazzling gems adorned, 

Flaunts proudly by : 
While Science pores upon a specimen 
Rough from the bosom of its native mine." 

The science of Mineralogy has not yet received from 
our sex that attention which it deserves, or which it is un- 

* Botany, it will be seen, is more briefly treated of in these lectures 
than most other branches of education ; this is owing to the peeoliir 
nature of the science, which, in order to be understood, should be 
illustrated either by drawings or natural flowers. A mere outline of 
botany can be of httle use to those who are unacquainted with the 
science : to those who have a practical knowledge of it, compendiums 
are neither very interesting nor usefuT. Like the objects of the study, 
botany needs to be seen as a whole, in order to show its beauty and 
utility. Those who only look at the Greek names of classes and or- 
ders, not unfrequently acquire a prejudice against the aeience^ wUeb 
one judicious lecture from a practical botanist npgbt remove. 
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Advantage of some kno wledge of mineralogy. 

doubtedly destined to commaDd. We do not expect, or 
wish to see you devoting that time to this study which 
may be needed for other pursuits ; but a very little atten- 
tion to the subject, especially after you have become ac- 
quainted with chemistry, will enable you to comprehend 
the general features of the science, and will render cabi- 
nets of minerals somethitig more to you than collections of 
glittering stones. Let us suppose (a very common case) 
a coterie of fine ladies visiting a scientific collection, and 
while the learned professor or proprietor is politely ex- 
plaining to them the properties and peculiarities of the 
substances, or the mode of arrangement which he has 
adopted, they are evidently paying no attention to all this, 
but exclaiming to each other, How sweet this is !" ** haw 
splendid!" what beautiful ornaments that would maJceP* 
or, perhaps, appearing wholly indifferent as to the objects 
which they had, professedly, come to examine. Now, all 
that I plead for, is, that you may have enough of science 
to lead you to wish for more ; enough to render you inter- 
esting companions to men of science. They will not gene- 
rally expect more of you, than that you should be attentive 
listeners, or be able to suggest subjects for their explanation. 
Yet should you chance to become sufficiently acquainted 
with any branch of science to enable you to impart infor- 
mation, I know of no law, either of morality or propriety, 
which would be violated by your modestly communicating 
that knowledge to others ; neither do I think any man of 
real science would be displeased to find a lady capable of 
supporting conversation on scientific subjects. 

I shall now, as briefly as possible, give you some of the 
leading traits in the science of mineralogy, with its subor- 
dinate branch, geology. 
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Connection between mineralogy and geology. 

Minerals are iiiorganized bodies, possessing neither 
life, nor the power of voluntary motion. Mineralogy 
teaches their properties and relations, and the method of 
describing and arranging them ; it comprehends not only 
the study of solid bodies, such as earths and metals, bat 
gases and liquids— of all matter that is not either animal 
or vegetable. 

Minerals are homogeneous^ (simple,) or heterogeneous, 
(compound.) Simple minerals are so called, not in refer- 
ence to the elements which compose them, for in this view 
few are simple ; but as they appear to the eye to consist of 
one uniform mass. The simple minerals only, are the sub- 
jects with which mineralogy is concerned. Thus lime is 
simple in its structure, though, chemically considered, it 
consists of carbonic acid and lime. 

Compound 3Iinerals present to the eye an aggregation 
of different substances; as granite, which is composed of 
quartz, mica, and feldspar. The compound minerals 
usually exist in large masses; as rocks, and mountains: 
the study of these constitutes geology. Some knowledge 
of the simple minerals is necessary before commencing 
geological studies. ''The distinctions which exist be- 
tween different rocks must depend on the nature of the 
simple minerals which enter into their composition^ or on 
the mode of aggregation ; and the diversity of aspect, ex- 
hibited by compound minerals, even when bearing the 
same name, is so great, as to render it necessary tery 
critically to examine the simple minerals of which they are 
composed."* 

We perceive then the intimate relation between mine* 
ralogy and geology. Mineralogy has also a very intimate 

* Cleaveland's Mineralogy. 



connection with ehemistrj. A minerakgiflt mj CTaiine 
all the external characters of a nuneraly bardncM, celor, 
fracture, laitre, specific gravitj, Slc, and accordiof to 
x^ircomstances, gi? e it a name and place in lus tlirfsHifa 
tion ; hot, in order to know its coastkoet demcatay its 
degree of fusibility, the manner in which it is aflected bj 
acids and other sabsUnces, chemistry most aibrd m aid. 
Berzelius, a celebrated Swedish mineralogist^ reaiarks 
that each science, in order to be perfect should contMi 
within itself all that is necessary to its fall defelopment, 
and yet so far from this, at the present day there is a con- 
nection more or less intimate between all the branches of 
human knowledge, so that they may be considered as 
forming one wtivtrstd tcuMct^ the knowledge of any oipe 
branch, throwing light upon all the others. 

One of the most curious and interesting branches of 
mineralogy, is the study of crysuls, or as it is termed, oyf* 
taUography. The rery s'mgnlar and mysterioos igen^^ 
which operates in the atoms of diftrent sobstaoces, pf^* 
ducing in each its determinate form, as of ct|be, priiOi, 
rhomboid, du^., is no less wonderfiil than the pbenpaawqn 
of the Tital principle in organized beings. 

The mode of obtaining crystab of alum, Uoe ritriol# 
dLC, for baskets and other omaneatal work, is femiliir 
to many ladies : they know that the mineral most fifst \m 
dissolved in water and the solutkm skmly er aporeted, tbit 
the particles of alum or other substance sqMcatipg firvan 
the water, will unite and form little crystab whach.4oat4P 
the surface, until their weight, inoraaped by the accraUoa 
of new particles, causes them to fall through the liquid. 

Alum (ndphaU of abtmne and paUuk) forms crystals 
of eight sides, or octahedrons. 
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Arranging a cabinet. 

Blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) forms priamatie crys- 
tals of four, six, or more sides. 

Common salt ( chloride of sodium, or muriate of soda) 
crystallizes in cubes. The crystallization may be disturbed, 
80 as not to present the primitive form of the crystals ; but 
it is ascertained that every mineral has a tendency to its 
peculiar form of crystallization. The ultimate atom of the 
mineral is supposed to be of the same figure as the primi- 
tive form of its crystal. 

The term crystal is from the Greek, krusiaUos, which 
signifies ice. The ancients believed that crystallized 
quartz, or rock crystal, was water congealed by extreme 
cold. Mineralogists were for some time divided as to the 
proper methods of classing the substances which were ob- 
jects of their investigation. While some contended that 
the species of minerals, should be formed wholly upon 
their external characters ; others as strongly insisted. upoB 
an arrangement founded wholly on chemical principles, or 
the constituent elements of the minerals. The wiser 
course has, of late, been allowed, of permitting mineralogy 
to receive the light which chemistry is able to throw upon 
it, without relinquishing any advantage which it may oth- 
erwise possess. 

In arranging a cabinet of minerals, it is necmary to 
fix on some method of classification, as a guide.* Cleave- 
land makes four classes of minerals ; Ist, subiiamees n$t 
metallic, composed entirely, or in part, of an add. This 
class, he divides into four orders ; these he divides iato 
genera, and these again into species, 

♦ Cleaveland'8 Mineralogy is perhaps more generally folloind 
than any other m this country. Emmons's is a less ezpen«ve wodt, ' 
and very clear and concise. ww 
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Minerals 

Tke 2d eUus U Earthy CompouruU, or Stones. 
TTu 3d dasa is Combustibles, 
The ith doss is Ores, 

If you have but few substances at first, and commence 
arranging these scientifically, your interest in the subject 
will increase, and your collection will no doubt receive 
additions from various quarters. Every walk and every 
journey, may present you with something for your cabinet, 
and a new interest will thus be given to the face of nature. 
I should here observe, that you must not. expect to be 
able, without assistance, to ascertain the name of 4 mine* 
ral, as easily as yon find, by botanical analysis, the name 
of a plant. In mineralogy, you must at first depend chiefly 
on the opinions of those who have a practical knowledge of 
the science; that is, you will need to have a practical 
mineralogist label your specimens, except in the case of 
such common substances as you already know by their 
popular names. After having seen, and handled a mine- 
ral, and placed it in its proper situation in your cabinet, 
you will seldom forget its appearance and name ; you will, 
by attention, acquire a facility iu distinguishing speci- 
mens ; and names which at first seemed hard and difficult 
to be remembered, will become as familiar as the most 
common words. 

We will suppose you have a specimen of the anthrax' 
die coal, called Lehigh, Schuylkill, &c., according to the 
name of the river near which it is obtained. You wish to 
know where to place this mineral in your collection, ajid 
to ascertain its character. In the first place, you must 
consider in which class it is placed. ^The third class (ia 
Cleaveland's work) contains combustibles ; this subatancA 
bein|; a combustible, you will perceive must ho «n 
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third class of minerals ; where you will find the tpeciesy 
hydrogen gas, sulphur, bitumen, amber, and diamond, 
which bums brilliantly in oxygen gas; and next to dia- 
mond, you find anthracite, which is the sixth species in the 
class. You are then directed to the page which cootaios 
a minute description of the substance in qaestkiD, with its 
rarieties, localities, and uses. 

In this way, you may proceed with any other mineral, 
whose common name is known to you ; but without much 
practical knowledge, you will not acquire sufficidrit accu- 
racy in chemical analyses, or, in ascertaining^ the specific 
gravity, and some other external characters of minerals, to 
be able to learn, by your own investigations^ the names of 
unknown minerals. 

Geology, 

To females, geology is chiefly important, by its eflect 
in enlarging their sphere of thought, rendering them more 
interesting as companions to men of science, and better 
capable of instructing the young. Especially does geology 
afford important aid to religion by confirming the truth of 
revelation. Infidels are confounded by the undeniable 
truth, that as the structure of the earth is investigated, and 
the secrets of its interior brought to light, the strictest 
coincidence is observed between them, and the facts re- 
corded in Scripture. " I believe," says Professor Silli- 
man, the period is not far distant, when geology will be 
admitted into the train of her elder sister, astronomy, and 
that both will be eventually hailed, as the friends and 
allies of revealed religion." 

The physical Ifistory of the Deluge is «yery where in- 
scribed upon the surface of the earth ; upon its ehasms 
and cliffs, jts valleys and mountains. For « knowledge of 
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Greology confirms reveialioB. 

the moral cause of these convulsions, we must look to the 
Scriptures^ we there find that "God seeing the wicked- 
ness of man was great on the earth, that every imagination 
of tlie thoughts of his heart was only evil continually, and 
that the earth was filled with violence, resolved to destroy 
man hy a flood of waters.'' We find that the waters 
prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty days, and 
that all the hills under the whole heaven were covered." 

This one grand proof of the Scriptures, offered by 
geological science, is enough to entitle it to the attentioii 
of the Christian, for it furnishes sensible demonstration^ 
broad and stable as the earth, of the truth of that book, 
which traces man from his creation and first planting upon 
this globe, and carries him Into eternity, raising the cur- 
tain between him and the invisible world; of that book, 
without which we should have no knowledge but that 
afforded by the dim and uncertain light of nature, that 
our souls are immortal, and that man dieth not like " the 
beasts that perish." Geology leads us to view the globe 
upon a great scale, to meditate upon the bold and roman- 
tic scejws of nature, to survey mountains and valleys, as 
sunk or raised by great convuisions of the earth, to trace 
the hand of time in shattering and crumbling the hardest 
rocks ; to mark the little brook and the majestic river, 
alike bearing in their course the sands thus formed, and 
depositifig them upon their baaks, or at their mouths, thas 
foming new land in the dominions ^ waiter ; wd agai9« 
to see lands in their turn inundated, and overflowed. 

To one acquainted with feeiogieal facts, and interested 
in the science, even the berren roek, ibe bleak mountain, 
and the gloomy mine, are objects of attention* Ancient 
baildiags and venerable ruins are interesting, both as tri- 
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umphs of the art of roan, aRcl memorials of tbe decay -of 
hia labor ; but mountains and precipices are the workman- 
ship of Almighty hands. Volcanoes and earthquakes are 
overwhelming manifestations of His power. In beholding 
these phenomena, we confess that ''the Lord reigneth, 
and is clothed with majesty." 

We shall not attempt to give a view of all the import- 
ant principles of geology, but present you with a very 
general sketch of the science, hopkig it may not be unin- 
teresting to those who already possess some knowledge of 
the subject, and may induce others to devote some atten- 
tion to this interesting branch of natural science. 

The elementary substances which form the solid maU 
ter of the globe, are, 1st, Earths ; 2d, Metals; 2d, Infiam- 
mable Principles ; and iih. Alkalies. 

The Earths are Silex^ 

Alumine^ 

JLime, 

Magnesia, 
Principal Metals, /ror?, 

Mangant§e. 
Inflammable Principlbs, Sulphur, 

Carbon. 

Alkalies, Potash, 
Soda. 

These are the elementary substances which eoter into 
the composition of the principal masses of minerals {nukI 
upon the surface of the globe, and in the interior as far as 
man has yet penetrated ; gold, silver, diamond, and other 
rare minerals, are found in smaller masses, and in veins, 
constituting but one part in twenty, of the solid parts of 
the globe. 
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Earths. 

Silex, or siKceous earth, exists nearly pure in flint and 
quartz; it produces a great degree of hardness in all 
stones, of which it forms a part. Silex forms a part of 
almost all rocks and stones. Alumine, (argilla,) or.pure 
clay, is seldom found, although it is very common in a 
mixed state; it is soft and smooth to the touch. Rocks 
which contain a considerable proportion of alumine are 
termed argillaceous. Lime, (calx.) This earth com. 
bined with an acid called carbonic, forms limestone, 
ncwble, and chalky (carbonates of lime,) distinguished from 
3ach other by different degrees of hardness. Lime united 
with sulphuric acid, forms a stone called gypsum, (sul. 
phate of lime,) which is softer than limestone, and does 
not, like that, effervesce with acids. Lime, mixed with 
Mammon clay, forms marl. 

Magnesia is seldom found pure in nature ; it forms an 
ingredient in some rocks, to which it communicates a 
smoothness, a striped texture, and sometimes a greeniish 
color. 

Metals. 

Iron forms a part of many rocks and stones, giving 
them a variety of coloring, and increasing their weight. 
Manganese communicates, to rocks a dull reddish cokir, 
inclining to purple, and a dry and burnt-like appearance* 

Inflammable Substances. 

Sulphur is found in large masses, combined with oxy- 
gen, forming sulphuric acid ; it unites with lime^ and forms 
gypsum, or plaster of Paris. 
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Carbon^ or Charcoal^ is a constituent of manj slate 
rocks, giving them a dark color ; it is the principal con- 
stituent of that kind of coal which is found in beds. Car- 
bon combined with oxygen, forming carbonic acid, is com- 
bined with all limestone rocks. 



Potash and Soda. These alkalies do not exist in 
rocks to a great degree, but soda forms an important con- 
stituent of the water of the ocean and rock salts. 

Besides the elementary substances above enumerated, 
we win mention muriatic acid, which, combined with soda, 
forms salt; and phosphoric add, which, combined with 
lime, is a principal constituent of animal bones ; the latter 
acid is found in some limestone beds, bat rarely occurs in 
the mineral kingdom. 

The few elementary substances which we have now 
described, form, either separately, or combined, all the 
simple minerals which compose rocks. 

Tou will find it difficult, without some knowledge of 
chemistry, to understand in what manner these ele- 
mentary substances combine with others, forming a 
great variety of minerals, or rather you may be surprised 
that when closely combined, they can be separated from 
the materials with which they are united. The exatniDfr' 
tion of the elementary bodies, earths, metals, ioflaromaUe I 
principles, and alkalies, properly belongs to the department 
of chemistry ; and the study of simple minerals, belongi 
to the science of mineralogy. 



It is difficult to procure pure specimens of all the ele* ^ 



Alkalies, 



Simple Minerals. 
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Alphabet of geology. 



ihentary principles, bdt the simple minerals are very com- 
mon, and should be procured in the commencement of 
geological studies. The most important simple minerals^ 
which entef into the fornkation of ro<^ks, are lis follows : 



These minerals are termed the alphabet of gecXogy, 
and you could no more learn to read words, without a 
knowledge of the letters which form them, than you could 
learn to distinguish the different rocks, without a know-* 
ledge of the simple minerals of which they are composed^ 
We will now examine the most striking characteristics of 
these minerals. 

1. Quartz. This is the hardest mineral of which 
rocks are composed ; it strikes fire when struck with steel ; 
it is commonly white, though sometimes red, brown. Of 
yellowish, and sometimes transparent. It is composed of 
silex, with a small portion of alumine. It is infusible, or 
cannot be melted when unmixed ; but with soda or any 
other alkali, it melts easily and forms glass. Quartz ex- 
ists in veins, and sometimes in large beds; even whol« 
mountains are found composed of this mineral, in grains 
united without any cement, called granular quartz. Con»* 
bined with alumine and iron, quartz forms jasper. 

2. Felspar is less hard than quartz, is more brittle, 
and possesses a shining lustre. It is of varioaa colors, 
white, yellowish, green, and flesb-cofored. Felspar con*- 
tains more of alumine and less of silex than quartz, with 
thirteen parts in a hundred, of potash. 



Cluart2, 
Felspar, 
Mica, 



Hornblende, 

Limestone, 

Gypsum, 

Slate, or Argillite. 



Talc, 
Chlorite, 
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Limsstone. 



3. Mica consists of very thin glittering leavesy (lamina,) 
which may be easily separated with a knife. Mica is of 
different colors, white, black, and sometimes yellow, like 
gold ; for which it has been mistaken by those who only 
judge of minerals by a superficial observation. 

4. Talc. This is similar in many respects to mica ; 
the plates are not like mica, elastic ; it is usually of a green 
color, sometimes of a silvery white ; it feels smooth like 
soap, to the touch. 

•5, Chlorite, (derived from a Greek word, chloros, sig- 
nifying green,) is of a green color, and often passes by in- 
sensible gradations into talc ; it contains less of silex than 
is found in either mica or talc, but more of magnesia and 
the oxide of iron, to which it owes its color. 

6. Hornblende is of a blackish, or dark green color, 
heavier than quartz or felspar, but not so hard, when 
scratched with a sharp-pointed instrument ; the streak is a 
light giveen ; this mineral is sometimes found in large 
masses, forming entire mountaius, but more frequently it is 
found as a part of compound rocks, called trap-rocks, the 
origin of which has, amoug geologists, given rise to vari- 
ous opinions. Hornblende contains more of the oxide of 
iron, than any of the simple minerals ; for this reason, it 
is more deeply colored. A very common mineral called 
serpentine, from its spotted color, resembling the serpeat'a 
skin, is formed by a combination of hornblende with talc, 
or chlorite, often passing by insensible gradations into one 
or the other of these minerals. 

7. Limestone^ or Carbonate of Lime, when pare^ ii 
composed of lime and carbonic acid, in the proportions of 
fifty-seven parts lime, and forty.three carbonic acid« bat 
the Jimestone is often combined with magnesia^ aluminti 
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silex, or iron. All limestones may be scraped with a 
knife ; they effervesce when acids are applied to their sar- 
face : this latter property is an important test of the pre- 
sence of lime in rocks. There are a great many varieties 
of limestone rocks, from the hardest marble to chalk. Gyp- 
sum, or sulphate of lime, is of a whitish color ; it is much 
softer than carbonate of lime ; it is found in beds, but 
not constituting rocks and mountains, like limestone. It 
is, as its chemical name, sulphate of lime, would denote, 
a compound of lime and sulphuric acid. It is also called 
plaster-stone, and, from the place where it was first dis- 
covered, plaster of Paris. 

8. Slate, or Argillite^ (in German called sehistus^) is of 
a bluish or gray color, with a silky lustre ; the structure » 
such, that in general it admits of being split into thin 
plates, as in the slate which is used for the roofs of houses, 
and in writing-slates. By being united with a greater 
portion of carbon, it passes into a soft, dark, slaty bed, 
called shah. 

We have enumerated the elementary principles which 
enter into the composition of minerals, and considered the 
simple minerals, which, either separately or combined, form 
rocks and mountains. In order to know minerals, speci- 
mens must be examined, and carefully compared with de- 
scriptions ; so that you can, without any difficulty, distiin 
guish a piece of quartz, or mica, or any of the other simfrie 
minerals, and can also recognise them when yon find them 
in a state of combination with others. This then will be the 
first stage in your geological study, to know the elementary 
principles, and the simple minerals ; and to procure speei- 
mens of the latter, your first step towards collecting a geo- 
logical cabinet You will of course undentand, that each 
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•flpecimen is to be labelled aod arranged in the aider iii 
which these have been described. 

We will now explain to jou, how the simple miaerali just 
examined are combined, to form the compoands which eon- 
stitute rocks and mountains. You must, however^ recol- 
lect, that in many cases these simple minerals tbemaslvoB 
are found in large masses ; rocks, and even ^moontaiBB of 
quartz are known to exist; limestone under TarkMU.ibmiB, 
•often that of pure carbonate, is said to constitute aboot ooo- 
eighth of the known substance of the earth. Slate, or ar- 
gillite, in nearly a simple state, ibrms rocks and moantaiBB,* 
but there are compound rocks to be considered, which vn 
the structure of the earth are of far greater iioportinee 
than the simple minerals. 

Compound Rocks, 

Granite. Here is a piece of a rock called guuriUi 
you will perceive three distinct substances, which jFoa.vill 
recognise to be quartz, mica, and felspar : the fiierCs is 
white, and has a crystalline appearance ; it seems -to eoi- 
sist of irregular grains, or, according to the nmrfogioil 
term, it is ^ranti/or.* The mica is distingniahed l^it* 
shining black scales, which you can easily divide, by tk 
-point of a penknife. The fd$par is here fleah^cokirafl; it 
-seems to consist of finer particles than the quartz, 
bling the rough edge of porcelain ware. 



You must not, however, expect to find ei^aetljitk 
same appearances in every specimen of granite; tiOflA' 
times the quartz is gray, or smoky, the mica .¥aryiiig ipoobr 
through various gradations, from a silvery white to :Ulloh 
and the felspar is often of a snowy whiteness. dmiK 
« This is said to have given rise to the name <3ninite. 
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Iso varies in its constituent parts. We sometimes find talc 
a the place of mica, forming tali>granite, chlorite forming 
bloritic granite, and hornblende, forming sienitt,* 

Crneiss. This name was given to the rock we are now 
examine, by German miners ; it resembles granite, in 
leing composed of the same materials, but with less fel- 
par and quartz, and these in grains finer and less distinct 
ban ill granite. The mica is o/len arranged in thin 
eaves,t or layers ; the perfect gneiss rocks may be split in 
he direction of the leaves of mica. 

Although between a perfect specimen of gneiss and 
»ne of granite, we might perceive a marked difference, 
et when the granite appears in fine grains with more of 
nica and less of felspar, it passes into gneiss, and it is by 
;o means easy to ascertain the exact point where the one 
asses into the other. 

Mica Slate is composed chiefly of quartz and mica, 
he latter being most abundant, oflen reflecting the rays of 
ght with much brilliancy. This rock is more slaty than 
neiss : the layers of mica are sometimes contorted or bent 
ut of a straight course. Mica slate sometimes varies into 
neiss and granite, though in its perfect state its character 
lay be easily recognised. 

The three rocks which wc have now examined, viz. 
ranite, gneiss, and mica slate, are, as you see, all coni- 
osed of similar ingredients, but in different proportions, 
nd differently arranged ; they form a great portion of the 
rincipal mountain ranges upon the face of the globe. 

• So named from Sienna, in Kgypt, where this rock was ancientl]r 
■ed for monuments. 

t This kind of struciure is called /oKo/ed, flrom the Latin word./W»- 
:irk, a leaf. 

26 
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Six periods of the crattion. 

Having now instructed you in such preliminary know- 
ledge as seemed necessary to enable you to eomprebend 
the general principles of the science^ I shall now offer the 
following : 

Outline of Geology. 

Geology is the science which exhibits the structareof 
the globe, and the materials of which it is composed, as far 
as they have been revealed to human observation. It is 
supposed by most geologists that the materials of the earth 
were once in a fluid state, and that the heaviest minerals took 
the lowest place. It appears evident that the earth very gra- 
dually became fitted for the habitation of men and animab. 
The six days of the Creation, spoken of lA the first of Gene- 
sis, are supposed to have been six periods of time, of a 
length which must have comprehended many ages. That 
the day spoken of in Scripture was neither a period of 
twenty-four hours, or from sun-rise to sunnset, is manifiMit 
not only from geological observation, but from the lan- 
guage of the Bible. After enumerating the various days or 
periods of the creation, the sacred historian speaking of 
them all under one general head says, " In the day in 
which God made the world," &c. It is also said in Scrip- 
ture that with the Lord a thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years/' 

Without attempting to go minutely into the subject of 
the earth's formation as explained and taught bj modern 
geology, I shall merely notice a few of its most prominent 
facts and principles. 

Primitive Rocks. 
It is found to be a fact that there is a class of ioek» 
the materials of which are heavier and more compact thai I 
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ay other, and which never contain any remains of ani- 
lals or vegetables; they evidently appear to have lain 
elow all the rock formations which have been disco- 
sred. These are called primitive rocks ^ being, as it 
supposed, the first formed. They are the Ic^owing : 

Granke, Granular Quartz, 

Gneiss, Granular Lime RodL, 

Mica Slate, Sparry Lime Rock, 

Hornblende Rock, Primitiye ArgilUce. . 
Talcose Rock, 

Chranite, as has been remarked, is composed of quartz, 
sispar, and mica ; it is found in vast quantities in many 
ountries ; it constitutes a large portion of many of the high- 
Bt mountains ; it forms a siliceous soil, not favorable to ve- 
etation, and makes a beautiful and durable building stone. 

Crnciss. This rock is composed of the same materials 
B granite, viz. quartz, felspar, and mica ; but the mica is 
rranged in parallel layers. 

3nca Slate is composed chiefly of quartz and mica ; 
be mica usually predominates. It disintegrates more 
apidly than granite or gneiss. 

Hornblende Rock consists of hornblende and felspar ; 
rhea the felspar is in disseminated masses, it is called 
UcHtte. The predominant color of the rock is green, 
ometimes inclining to brown. The sienite variety is 
asceptible of a high polish, and forms beautiful pieces for 
rnaments. 

Talcose Rock, is an aggregate of talc and fine grains 
if quartz, and generally some mica. It is a slaty rock, 
ind of a silver-gray color. 

Granular Quartz is made up of grains of quartz, 
without any appearance of cement : when white, itB sand 
M used in making glass* 
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Granular Lime Rock is made ap of grains haTiDg a 
crystalline appearance : it receives a high polish, and if 
much used for monuments, pillars, and in building. 

Sparry Lime Rock is made up of fine grains of car- 
bonate of lime : it resembles Nova Scotia plaster. From 
this stratum, nitrogen gas, in vast quantities, is supposed 
to issue. 

Primitive ArgiUite is a homogeneous rock, of a slaty 
structure. It is used for roofing buildings. 

A long period must have been required to bring the 
materials of these primitive rocks into the compact and 
hardened state in which we now find them ; for although 
the Deity could, in an instant, have changed the most 
subtle gases into rocks and stones, we have no rea- 
son to believe that he did not operate by second causes 
as much in the formation of the world as he has since 
done. Chemical and mechanical agencies undoubtedly 
were brought into action to produce the intended efiects: 
the dry land at length appeared, the waters being gathered 
together into oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers. 

Afler the first crust was formed around the earth, it is 
supposed that some great convulsion in the interior, either 
by means of volcanic fires, or the sudden percuasioo of 
internal gases producing earthquakes, burst asunder this 
outer coat, and shattered into fragments, or broke into 
larger masses, the rocks of which it was composed. 

At the breaking up of the rocky pavement of the 
globe, and crumbling of primitive rocks, of which this 
pavement was composed, a new formation was made of 
the fragmente of the other rocks, united together by » 
kind of cement. This induces the opinion that vdcanie 
fires were agents in producing the great commotion whicb 
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tore up the foundations of the earth. Fire would of 
course melt or fuse, in a degree sufficient to form the 
cement ; for instance, where granite was thrown by the 
side of limestone, the silex of the one in contact with the 
alkali of the other, would form a substance like glass, 
which you know is produced by the melting of sand and 
alkali together. 

Transition Rocks, 

This second class of rocks are called transition rocks, 
because they are supposed to have been formed at the 
changing, or transition of the world from an uninhabited 
to a habitable state. 

The rocks belonging to this class are, 

Transition Argiilite, Gray wacke, and 

Calciferous Sand BLock, Old Red Sand Stone. 

Metalliferous Lime Rock, 

Transition Argillite is a soft, homogeneous rock, 
mostly of a bluish or dark color. It composes the rocks 
of the Cohoes Falls.* There seems to be very little dif- 
ference between this and the Primitive Argillite, and it is 
thought proper, by some geologists, to include them all in 
one class. 

Calciferous Sand Rock is composed of grains of 
quartz and carbonate of lime. 

Metalliferous Lime Rock is of a gray or slate color. It 
derives its name from being often found to contain silver 
and other metals. 

Qraywacke is an aggregate of sand cemented by clay ; 
it often contains scales of talc and mica. The color is 

« These falls are on the Mohawk, a little above its mouth. 
25» 
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usually gray. This rock constitutes roost of the Catskill 

and Alleghany mountains. 

Old Red Sand Stone is an aggregate of angular 
grains of quartzosc sand, held together by a ferrugineous 
argillaceous cement. It forms a loose, red soil ; it is valu- 
able for building : when wrought, it is called Free Stone. 
It forms the bank of Connecticut river. 

In the transition formation, we find i)ie fossil remains 
of plants and animals; the plants are all of that kind, 
called in botany, stiped, that is, having no real stem, but 
a frond, like the ferns and palms. These plants difier in 
several particulars from those which have the true stem or 
caulis, and are therefore called cauline plants. The seedd 
of stiped plants never have two cotyledons; the stalks 
grow from the centre outwardly, and are therefore called 
endogenous * wliile the stems of cauline plants grow on 
the outside, and are called eTcbgenous. 

The fossil animals found in transition rocks are of 
races now extinct. At this second period of the world, a 
strange and appalling state of things existed ; lizard- 
shaped animals, extending to monstrous dimensions; the 
mastodon and megatherium of enormous bulk, and ?arioufl 
other huge and singular animals had possession of (he 
earth, and rolled their vast magnitudes over ferns aiid 
palms, of a size corresponding to their own. 

Secondary Rocks. 

In the mean time, a new set of rocks was graduallj 
fqrmed from th- ruins of both primitive and transition; 

iu *n^^^^ " ^ ^^^ogenmis and crogcnousy are derived torn 
rrnai'-' ' ' L'nifies to grow internally, the other lo growtf* 
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these were called secondary rocks : other plants and ani- 
mals were at this period created. 
These rocks are, 



Ferriferous Sand Rock, 

Millstone Grit is a coarse, harsh aggregate of sand 
and pebbles ; the color is gray or reddish. It is used for 
millstones. 

Saliferous Rock constitutes the floor of all the salt 
8;>rings in the western country. It is used as a building 
stone. 

Gray Band is a hard fine-grained gray rock, so com- 
pact that it may be considered homogeneous. 

Ferriferous Slate is a hard siliceous rock, lying over 
iron ore. It often appears in the bed of the Western 
Canal. 

Calcifcrous Slate. This rock often contains carbonate 
of lime; it embraces beds of plaster and shell-limestone; 
it forms, by disintegration, the best of soils. 

Gcodifcrous Lime Rock. This name is given on ac- 
count of small cavities which its contains, called gcodcs. 
Tliis rock is found at Lockport and Niagara Falls. 

Cornitiferous Lime Rock is made up of layers of 
shell-limestone, containing beds of horn-stone : from this 
circ i instance, it receives its name — the Latin word cornu, 
sig#iifying a horn. This rock is remarkable for its numer- 
ou.-t caverns. 

Pyritiferous Rock is a calcareous gray rock, abound- 
ing in iron pyrites. 



Millstone Grit, 
Saliferous Rock, 
Gray Band, 
Ferriferous Slate, 



Caiciferous Slate, 
Geodifcrous Lime Rock, 
Cornitiferous Lime Rock, and 
Pyritiferous Rock. 
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At length, the earth being made habitable, man is 
formed ; after a series of ages, the fountains of the deep 
are broken up ; the monsters which stalked over the earth, 
or crawled through its fens and marshes, are soddeolj 
overwhelmed by the deluge which was sent to destroy the 
human monsters who did ''evil in the sight of God." 
Antediluvian remains 6f animals are found in Siberia, 
India, England, France, and Germany, and in varioas 
parts of America. 

In considering the ruins of the deluge, we must not fall 
into the error which has been too common, of considering 
all fossils, shells, and other organic remains found imbed- 
ded in rocks, as marks of that event. It appears proba- 
ble, from observations made upon the rock strata, that pre- 
vious to this, the earth had undergone many changes; fire 
and water had been active in decomposing and crystalliz* 
ing the mineral substances on the globe, and many animals 
and plants had become petrified and fixed, in their rocky 
beds. 

The process of petrifaction consists in the gradual decay 
of the original substance of an organized being, while the 
place of the particles which pass off in a gaseous or other 
form, is supplied by stony particles, until the whole mass 
is thus changed. Some waters containing lime, possess 
the power of petrifaction in a high degree. The lime be- 
coming concreted, takes the place of the original substance. 
Shells are often found petrified ; they sometimes occur in 
large masses, forming rocks termed shell-limestone. 

It is not within the scope of these lectures, to enter 
deeply into geological investigations. ' So many imporiant 
facts and interesting observations crowd upon us, when 
glancing at this subject, that the longer we dwell upon % 
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the more it seems necessary to say. I must, however in- 
teresting the theme, hasten to dose our remarks on Geo- 
logy, and with this, our observations upon Natural Science 
in general. 

We have spoken of primitive, transition, and secondary 
rocks; of the great primitive ocean which, as is supposed, 
once covered the face of the whole earth while it was yet 
" without form and void." — We have remarked upon the 
prevalent opinion of the gradual formation of the different 
classes of rocks, the changes which the earth must have 
undergone, previous to the existence of animals or vegeta- 
bles ; and that great and sudden catastrophe which, with 
the exception of Noah and those who were with him, buried 
in one vast, watery grave, the whole race of organized 
beings, including man, and beast, and the vegetable 
tribes. 

Every where, upon and beneath the surface of the earth, 
are to be found traces of the deluge. — Masses of clay, sand 
and shells, mingled with bones and skeletons of huge ani- 
mals, as well as those of a less size^can be accounted for 
on no other supposition, than that they were thus indiscri- 
minately thrown together by the rushing of mighty waters. 
Caverns are discovered whose floors are covered with the 
bones of hyenas, wolves, bears, and other beasts of prey, 
who seem to have rushed together into these retreats, to 
avoid the impending destruction. From the appearances 
of the gnawed fragments of bones, it would seem that they 
fell upon, and devoured each other. These remains arc 
covered by a light mud, evidently washed over them, as 
the waters of the flood were subsiding. 

The period before the flood is termed antediluvial (from 
ante^ before, deluviuni, flood :) thus, those animals whose 
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remains are found only in the oldest rocks, are called 
antediluvian relics. The ruins of the flood, the land 
which was then formed, and all appearances which seem 
the result of that event, are called dihtvidL The 
various geological changes upon and beneath the surface 
of the earth which have taken place since the flood, are 
called post-diluvial. The deposits of soil or other changes 
effected by water, are called by the more general term 
alluvial. 

Besides the three regular classes of rocks, and the vir 
rious kinds of alluvions, there is another formation con- j 
sistingof what are called basaltic or superincumbent rockjL 
These lie over the other rocks in strata not conformable to 
them. They are supposed by most geologists to be of vol- 
canic origin : they are amygdaloid^ which is an aggregate 
of hornblende particles of a dark gray or brown color, and 
greenstone trap, which is an aggregate of hornblende and 
felspar. The Giant's Causeway and Fingal's Cave in L:^ 
land, and the Palisadoes on the Hudson river, are cooh 
posed of basaltic or trap rocks. There are also other re* 
mains of volcanoes, as lava of various kinds, either dark 
colored and almost homogeneous, or of cemented grains, | 
or whitish lava, consisting chiefly of melted felspar, and 
called trachyte. ' 
Tertiary Formation. 

The various layers of clay, sand, and marl, which are 
supposed to have been formed before the deluge, have re- 
ceived the name of Tertiary formation. The word terti- 
ary, signifying three, is given in consequence of this lying 
over the secondary formation. 

This formation, which is very extensive in France and 
England, has, in those countries, received much attentios. I 
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"The most remarkable discovery," says Bakewelly "that 
has been made respecting the tertiary deposits, is, that 
many of them contain the remains of mammiferous^ quad- 
rupeds, as perfect in their organization as any of the ex- 
isting species of land quadrupeds, but most of them bo- 
longing to genera or species that are now extinct. The 
tertiary strata are further remarkable, for presenting the 
frequent alternation of beds containing the remains of ma- 
rine animals, with other beds that contain the bones of 
land animals, or fresh water shells. It appears that terti- 
ary strata were chiefly formed in detached inland seas, or 
lakes. 

When commencing the science of geology, a pupil may 
very naturally imagine that to be but a trifling study, which 
directs the attention to a mere stone, such as may at any 
lime be seen in the street ; he may be ready to say, ** It 
seems a very little thing, to know that this piece of a rock 
is granite, and that granite is composed of mica, quartz, 
and felspar." If any of you have been led to entertain 
thoughts of a similar kind, I trust you are now convinced 
that it is well to suspend opinions, till you have advanced 
beyond the mere elements of a study. You find that geolo- 
gy presents a noble field for research ; that it carries the 
mind from the consideration of rocks and mountains, to 
the period of their creation, and to Him who created them : 
you perceive them to be silent and venerable historians, 
which, in a language that admits of no dispute, indicate 
the changes that the globe has undergone, since that pe- 
riod, when it was without form, and void." 

* Such four-footed animals as nouriBh their young with milk. 
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Facts established by Geology. 

Accord ing to the discoveries of geologists, it ^ppeinh- 
First, that the whole surface of the earth was once covered 
bj a void and formless deep. Chemistry proves that dark* 
ness and light, gases, liquids, and solids, mingled ia one 
universal chaos, might, according to the laws of naturBi 
have disengaged themselves, and formed a new arrange- 
ment. 

Secondly, it appears fromgeology, that the waters were 
gathered into their respective places, and solids were sepa- 
rated from liquids; and that gases released from their im« 
natural union, rose by their specific levity, into higher 
regions. 

Thirdly, we learn from geology, that after the earth had 
become fitted for the support of vegetation, plants were 
created, their remains being found in older rocks than 
those of animals. 

Fourthly, we learn from geology, that after plants were 
created, the waters brought forth dbundatUly,'* the re- 
mains of marine and fresh-water animak being fonnd in 
older rocks than those of land animals. 

Fifthly, we find by geology, that at this period Imi 
animals were created, and that they " multiplied greatlj 
upon the earth." 

Sixthly, we learn from geology, that after along period 
of time had elapsed from the creation of plants and 
mals, the whole earth was again covered with water, wUefc 
swallowed up vast multitudes of animals and vegetaUei^ 
whose remains are daily becoming more and more reveile' 
to human observation. We know, too, that many qieciei 
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and even genera of animals which existed previous fo that 
catastrophe, are now extinct We learn by geology, fron 
the fact of beds of shells being found upon the highest 
ground at great distances from the sea, that the waters 
covered the tops of the highest mountains;*' and, from 
various other circumstances, it appears that they gradually 
subsided. Now, compare these facts as revealed by geo- 
logy, with the events recorded in Scripture, between the 
first and tenth chapters of Genesis, and you will find an 
entire corroboration of what is there recorded. 

Among all the diluvial and antediluvial relics, no ho^ 
man bones have yet been discovered. This, however, m 
a fact which ought not to excite surprise, when we coa- 
sider how little is known of the fossil, and other ancient 
remains of Asia, which was the birth-place of the human 
race. At the period of the deluge, mankind had not prop- 
bably extended far over the earth : at the approach of this 
event, they would naturally collect in groups for mutual 
assbtance and protection, and in this condition probably 
met their fate. Seas may now cover their remains, or k 
may rest for future geologists to discover and bring forth 
the bones of those wretched and miserable beings wbo met 
with this signal retribution. 

Organic Remains. 

From what has been observed, you will readily see the' 
Tast importance of the discoveries of geologists and anato- 
mists respecting organic remains ; especially when taken 
in connection with established facts relative to the com- 
parative ages of the different strata or layers of rocks. If 
m certain tribe of plants or animals are found imbedded in 
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a certain rock formation, while the rocka of more recent 
origin are never found to contain such remaiDs, we must 
believe they were of more ancient date than the species 
found in newer rocks. 

" If it had been predicted a century ago, that a volame 
would be discovered, containing the natural history of the 
earliest inhabitants of the globe, which flourished and per- 
ished before the creation of man, with the distinct im- 
pressions of the forms of animals no longer existing on 
earth, — what curiosity would have been excited to see this 
wonderful volume ! how anxiously would philosophers have 
waited for the discovery 1 But this volume is now dis- 
covered ; it is the volume of nature^ rich with the spoils 
of primeval ages, unfolded to the view of the attentive 
observer in the strata that compose the crust of the 
globe."* 

This interesting branch of natural history has hitherto 
been little introduced into female seminaries ; the reuon 
of this is, undoubtedly, the want of popular, elementary 
treatises on the subject :t as this want shall be aopplied, it 
is to be hoped that a study which so powerfully confimu 
the truth of revelation, and so evidently tenda to elevate 
and enlarge the mind, will no longer be coosidered aaee- 
cessary, or unimportant. All who study natare, mint, 
with the poet Montgomery, feel that 

There is a voiceless eloquence on earth 

Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth " 

And all such will be ready to exclaim with him,— 

• BakewelL 

t A small work of the Author's, entitled " The Child's Gsol00,"i> 
perhaps suffidentlj oomprehensivo for bc^nners of any aga. 
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Women not accustomed to reasoning. 

"And long may I remain the adoring child 
Of Nature's majesty, sublime or wild ; 
Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 
Ail take their terrors and their charms from Thee. 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme control 
Moves through the world, a Universal SouV* 



LECTURE XXI. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic — A Igehra — O'eomttry, 

In commencing my remarks on the study of mathe- 
latics as a branch of female education, I shall introduce a 
assage from Hannah More's "Strictures/' which will show 

00 the state of our sex, as to intellectual improTement, at 
le beginning of the present century, with her opinion as 
> the proper means by which the existing evils might be 
smedied. " Women," says Mrs. More, are little accus- 
rnied to close reasoning on any subject ; still less do they 
lure their minds to consider particular parts of a subject : 
ley are not habituated to turn a truth round, and view it 

1 all its varied aspects and positions; and this is one 
ause of the too great confidence they are disposed to place 
1 their own opinions. Though their imagination is al- 
3ady too lively, and their judgment naturally incorrect; 
1 educating them, we go on to stimulate the imagination, 
rhile we neglect the regulation of the judgment. They 
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Remnrkfl of Hannah Moore. 

already want b«illa9t, and we make their education consist 
in continually crowding more sail than they can carry. 
Their intellectual powers being so little strengthened by 
exercise, makes every little business appear a hardship to 
them : wlierens serious study would be useful, were it only 
that it leads the mind to the habit of conquering diffi- 
culties.'' 

In another part of her work, Mrs. More says, "The 
chief end to be proposed in cultivating the understanding 
of women is to qualify them for the practical purposes of 
life. The great use of study with them is to regulate 
their minds, and render them capable of fulfilling the da- 
ties of life. To wom<m, therefore, I would recommend a 
^predominance of sober studies, those which will teach her 
to elicit truth ; will give precision to her ideas; will make 
an exact mind, which instead of stimulating her sensibi- 

lit;, ^i!! ':!?*i?e?i il; •."/:!! give her dcSsita botiotts; 

will bring her imagination under dominion ; will lead her 
to think, to compare, to methodize. Economy is the es< 
ercise of a sound judgment, exerted in the comprehensive 
outline of order and arrangement. She who has the best 
regulated mind will, all other things being equal, have the 
best regulated family.'' 

It had not probably entered into the mind of theeieel- 
lent woman whose judicious observations have just been 
quoted, that her sex, in thirty years from the time in 
which she advanced these ideas, would be admitted by 
general consent to share in those pursuits, which have the 
most undoubted tendency to produce the efiects which she 
desired — a tendency to sober the imagination, develop tbe 
reasoning powers, and strengthen the understanding, so ipt 
in the female character to be l^iassed by prejudiqe, oir bonw 
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Watts' recommendation of mathematics. 

on the gossamer wing of a lively fancy, into the regions of 
error and folly. Mrs. More recommended the reading of 
Watts on the Mind, Butler's Analogy, and other writings 
of a grave and metaphysical character ; but she did not 
(if indeed she was aware of their superior importance as 
aids to mental discipline) dare to speak of the higher 
branches of mathematics. 

Watts observes that " Mathematics have a strange in- 
fluence toward fixing the attention of the mind, and giving 
a steadiness to a wandering disposition, because they deal 
much in lines, figures, and numbers, which affect and 
please the sense and imagination." The same writer, in 
speaking of the tendency of the mind to narrow and low 
conceptions,'* remarks that this defect may be remedied 
by beginning with the first principles in geometry, and 
proceeding to the doctrine of quantities, which are infi- 
nite and innumerable. A little acquaintance with true 
philosophy and mathematical learning, would soon teach 
the mind that there are no limits either to the extension 
of space, or the division of body, and would lead it to be- 
lieve that there are bodies amazingly great or small be- 
yond their present imagination.'' The same writer further 
observes : It is otoing to the narrotcness of our minds, 
thai we are exposed to the same peril in the matters ofku- 
man prudence and duty. In many things which we do, 
we ought not only to consider the mere naked action it- 
lelf, but the persons who act, the persons towards whom, 
the lime when, the place where, the manner bow, the end 
Ibr which the action is done, together with the effects that 
must, or that may follow, and all other surroauding cir- 
cumstances ; these things must necessarily be taken into 
Yiew, in order to determine whether the action, which is 

26« 
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Use of mathematict in female education. 

indiflferent in itself, be either lawful or unlawful, good or 
evil, wise or foolish, decent or indecent, proper or improper." 

Females have been said, and not without reason, to be 
fluctuating in purpose, desultory in action, and unsettled 
in principle. Pos^ssing vast power over the destinies of 
the world, by their influence over the other sex, they have 
often been the cause of contention and misery among na- 
tions, and of agitation and disquiet in the more limited 
domestic sphere. Of how much importance to the well- 
being of mankind is it, that this fickle, restless, yet pow- 
erful being should become consistent and reflecting, and 
learn to exercise her influence for the good of society! 
And how shall this be done? The question is answered 
by Watts, Locke, Stewart, and all other judicious writers 
on the power of education u|x)n human character; for all 
have united in giving their testimony to mathematical sto- 
dies, as one of the most important aids to mental disci- 
pline. 

But it may be said, that these writers did not intend to 
apply their remarks to female education ; that it was for 
the other sex for whom they wrote. Strange, indeed, if 
the nearer the mind of man resembles in its organiiation 
that of woman, the more he should be required to ibilow 
investigations calculated to fix the attention and atrengtbei 
reason, while for woman herself, this should be considered 
unnecessary and improper. 

Women are often reproached for their Umited vmm, 
their law and narrow conceptions; true it is, that their 
sphere of action tends to such results. The minute object 
towards which their attention is necessarily diracted, tke 
routine of their domestic duties and occupations, havai 
tendency to contract their minds. — How shall this beff- 
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medied 7 Let the direction of Watts on this subject be 
oar answer. Although in his day he could not have anti- 
cipated this application of his remarks, yet had the appeal 
even then been made to his judgment in behalf of women, 
I am persuaded the justice of his character, and the bene- 
volence of his heart would have secured a verdict in their 
favor. 

Again, with respect to ''our conduct in matters of 
prudence and duty," as Watts expresses it ; ** it is owing 
to the narrowness of our minds, that we are exposed to 
peril here." What human being more needs a sure guide 
in matters of prudence and duty than woman ? Caressed 
and flattered, and yet watched with jealousy and suspi- 
cion — thrown off her guard by the most tender indulgence, 
while the slightest shadow of imprudence renders her 
liable to misconstruction and reproach, — does she not 
need an unerring standard of rectitude in her own bosom, 
a clear and acute sense of her own actual condition ; pra- 
dence to direct her in the path of duty, and fortitude to 
sustain her under various trials? The mode of discipline 
by which the human mind may be brought to a calm, 
rational and dignified state, is pointed out in the passage 
of Watts to which we have referred. An enlarged and 
extended view of our various duties and relations towards 
ourselves, our friends, society, and especially towards 
our Maker, accompanied with virtuous principles and dis- 
ciplined minds, cannot fail to secure respectability in ibis 
world, and happiness in a future state. 

We are far from considering mathematics as the only 
instrument of that mental discipline which we feel to be so 
necessary for our sex ; every branch of education whieh 
has a tendency to fix the attention, to impress truth iipeii 
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the mind, and to produce the habit of reasoning doeelj 
and consecutively, is of importance in this view. We haTe 
already spoken of the studies of grammar, languages, 
geography, and history, as auxiliaries in this great work. 
The studies of natural science, mental and moral pbilo- 
phy, are all of great utility in the formation of character: 
but the study of mathematics has, by philosophers, been 
considered the most direct way of controlling the imagi- 
nation, perfecting reason and judgment, and inducing a 
habit of method and love of order. 

The term mathematics is derived from the Greek verb 
matheo, to learn. Tliis science treats of quantity, or 
whatever can be measured, as in geometry, or numbered, 
as in arithmetic and algebra. Mathematics is divided into 
pure and mixed; pure mathematics is the abstract consi- 
deration of quantity, without any reference to matter; 
mixed mathematics treats of magnitude as subsisting in 
material bodies, which are subject to certain laws, a know- 
ledge of which constitutes natural philosophy. Mathe- 
matics here becomes united to natural philosophy, and 
hence arises the term mixed mathematics. The reasoning 
in mathematics is of that kind called demonstrative, or 
that which admits of positive proof. Thus the truthf 
developed in the reasoning of the first propositiott of 
Euclid, admit of no more dispute than the axiom, thit 
things equal to the same, are equal to one another; the 
latter is self-evident, or apparent without any reasoning; 
but the truth of the former is not evident without the in- 
termediate steps used in the reasoning. 

Moral reasoning is of a different kind, and cannot be 
rendered thus positive. Dr. Paley asserts that " virtue ii 
the doing good, in obedience to the will of Crod^ and fir 
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Effeet on the mind. 

'he sake of everlasting happiness." Now if he eould have 

>roved this by a train of reasoning founded upon a sel^* 

svideut propositioDy no one would distrust the assertion ; 

fet many do dispute it, which shows that h is not proved 

o complete demonstration, for the human mind cannot 

iiipute such evidence. Some moral truths do however n 

«em to admit a proof equal to demonstration. Thus the 

existence of God is demonstrated, from the existence of 

natter, which could not have created itself. Taking then 

or an axiom, or first truth, what seems self-evident, we 

iroukl say that matter must have been made — it cannot 

lave made itself; therefore, since it does exist, it must 

lave had a maker; this maker we call God. Yet aa 

klheist might object to what we call a sel^evident tmtb 

—he might say, we are not certain that matter has not 

ixisted from eternity. He may, of course, object to our 

easonirig, if he does not consent to our premises, or the 

inundation of our arguments. Yet demonstrative reason^ 

Dg is not to render us unbelieving on moral subjects ; 

»at the rather tends, by accustoming the mind to delibe- 

ate investigation and careful comparison of proofe, to de- 

set the true, from the false, even in moral reasoning. 

Mathematics is peculiarly a science of comparisons; 
hese comparisons are always exact, and may be made 
nanifest to the senses. When it is said there are fifty 
ards of ribbon in a piece, there is an exact and sensible 
comparison between the ribbon in the piece, and the length 
»f the yard measure, fidy times repeated. 

A French writer* says: Is it not certain that a young 
lerson accustomed to the justness and accuracy of matb* 

• Delpierre du Tremblay, author of Lettret mr Ut Etuid*% et mr 
eur Rapport Avec VEnUndtnunt ffumain. 
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Influence on other itudies. 

ematical demonstrations, habituated to exercise his intel- 
lect in discovering the connection of ideas in a train of 
reasoning in order to prove a truth ; is it not certain that 
such a one will carrj into the world a penetrating and 
observing mind T that he will pursue other studies with 
greater facility, when his judgment and all his intellectual 
faculties have been exercised and strengthened by mathe- 
matical investigations ? Many persons who have not suffi- 
ciently reflected upon the manner in which our faculties 
can be exercised to the greatest advantage, and upon the 
assistance which the sciences mutually render to each 
other, say that the mind can pursue aqy science to which 
it gives attention ; that it is but lost time to occupy it with 
mathematics instead of the profession which is to be the 
business of life. But has the mind always the capacity 
for the study of any kind of science? Is it not necessary 
to form the judgment by preliminary studies? And are 
not the mathematics the best means of accomplishing thia^ 
and the method of reasoning and investigation acquired 
in this science a most important aid in all others f Sap- 
pose of two young persons of equal talents, and who hafe 
devoted equal time to study, that the one is a geometri- 
cian, and the other has given her time more to other 
branches of knowledge — suppose these two commenciof 
together some new science, as chemistry, or mental phi- 
losophy ; we shall soon perceive the great advantage which 
the knowledge and practice of mathematical reasoning 
gives the one, over the other, in the mode of arranging 
facts, of developing truth, and performing such meotil 
analyses as are necessary to disentangle, and bring to 
light the most complicated subjects. For the greatest dis- 
coveries which have enlightened the world, we are is* 
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Arithmetic and algebra. 

ebted chiefly to those powerful minds which have first 
Tengthened and invigorated themselves at the fountains 
r mathematical knowledge ; Descartes, Mallebranche, 
alileo, Kepler, Bacon, Locke, Newton, and Fontenelle. 
lato wrote over the entrance into his school, He who 
as not studied the Elements of Geometry cannot enter 
ere." 

Arithmetic and Algebra, 

Arithmetic is the lowest, and most simple branch of 
lathematics. The word is derived from the Greek on'M- 
10S9 signifying number. It is the science of numbers* 
Lrithmetical calculation signifies operations performed by 
arious modes of adding, subtractings multiplying, or ^- 
iding. The word calculation, (in French called calcul,) 
i derived from a Latin word signifying little stones, be- 
ause the ancients used such, instead of figures, in their 
rithmetical computations. All our numbers are e.xpres8- 
d by different arrangements of the cipher and the nine 
Igures, called digits. These were learned from the Ara- 
bians, who are said to have derived their knowledge from 
soantries still farther east. The Greeks and Romans 
laed the letters of their alphabet to express numbers. — 
Thus, instead of the Arabic character for 1, they used the 
etter I ; for 2 they used II ; for 3, III; for 4, IV, &c. 

Of all the sciences, arithmetic is perhaps the most an- 
cient, it having been taught by the Egyptians 600 years 
lelbre Christ It is said they attempted to explain every 
thiog by numbers, and even thought that ao accurate 
knowledge of these would conduct man to the ibantain of 
liTinity, to God himself. 

It is unnecessary to urge the importance of this study 
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Pcmalefl should understand pracrietl arithmetic. 

M a branch of female education, since this is uniTereallj 
admitted ; but it cannot be unnecessary to recommend t 
more practical use of it than is generally made. 1 should 
blush for any pupil of this institution, who, after having 
studied arithmetic even but a short time, should be (bund 
ignorant of the proper method of keeping an account, or 
of making out a bill. The practical object of arithmetic 
is to teach you to do those things. It should also have a 
moral influence on the conduct, by teaching you to regu- 
late your expenses according to your income. Many a 
man has been ruined, because his wife and daughters have 
not practised arithmetic ; — and there are those who, re- 
sorting to dishonest methods for procuring wealth, have 
dragged out in a state's prison a miserable existence, which, 
by economy in their family, might have been rendered 
virtuous and happy. Suppose that a man in business earns 
a thousand dollars a year ; which is probably as large as 
income, as, upon an average, is received by clergynwD, 
lawyers, physicians, and merchanto in this country; — m 
many cases, from this income, house-rent is to be paid, 
fuel and provisions furnished, children to be educated, snd 
a family clothed. What, in such a situation, sliould be 
the management of a wife and daughters? Perhaps somt 
may reason something in this way, — my husband or fiither 
has an income of a thousand dollars ; now, I want ihk 
shawl which costs only thirty dollars, or this bonnet which 
costs only twenty, and this will be but a very little part 
of the yearly income. — I am sure it can be easily sparedi 
But if the calculation were first made, how mach of 4hii 
sum must be expended in necessaries, it woaM bv it 
once seen that very little could be afforded ibr aap6iil«> 
ities. . \ 
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Luxuries may be dispensed with. 

But if the yearly income should be no more than foor, 
or five hundred dollars, as is the case with many respect- 
able clergymen, professors, and teachers in literary insti- 
tutions, and others in our country, who are considered as 
holding a station in society above the lower classes, how 
very important that the wives and daughters of such men 
^shouhl be well versed in practical arithmetic. They 
should understand, that a hundred cents. make a dollar ; 
and that ten dollars, ten times repeated, make one hun- 
dred dollars, which is a large share of what their hus- 
bands or fathers have to spend for three hundred and sixty* 
live days. How absurd, then, for them to attempt to vie 
in expense with those who have an income four times 
greater 1 Nor is it a good calculation for women to at- 
tempt, by abridging themselves or their families of useful 
articles, to alFord luxuries ; for, so far from a slender in- 
come being concealed in this way, the contrast which 
must somewhere exist, in the wardrobe, furniture, or 
mode of living, only renders the want of means to carry 
out ambitious desires the more striking. The necessa- 
ries of life are alike essential to all ; the conveniences are 
certainly desirable, but the luxuries may be dispensed 
with, and it is here that economy must begin. 

The want of wealth is not mean or vulgar. Many of 
the most refined and gifted of our race have been sub- 
jected to the inconveniences of poverty. When we con- 
sider that the emoluments of a dancing-master are oflen 
greater than the salary of a judge upon the bench, we 
must cease to regard money as a badge of dignity. Bat 
we often see a woman, who, though she may have suffi. 
cient elevation of mind to prefer, ibr a husband, the intel- 
lectual man without wealth, to the richer, but ignorant 

27 
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Wealth not a badge of dignity. Dignified eoonomy. 

ooe, yet who evidently betrays great Dneasiiiesa at being 
oblij^ed to live in a plainer way than the wife of him, 
whom she would not herself have married. The female 
Blind naturally loves elegance, and elegance easily b^ 
comes associated with the idea of expense. Plain and 
aknple dress and furniture seem inelegant; and thus 
comes the longing for such things as may gratify delicacy 
and refinement of taste. Men, in general, show more just 
notions than women, of what constitutes real dignity. I 
lately met, in an English paper, with a paragraph descri- 
bing the eloquence of Lord Chancellor Broogham, on a 
certain occasion, and the enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted by the vast concourse of people who were assem- 
bled to hear him ; — but it was added, in conclosioo, his 
lordship was ill-dressed." How many well-dressed per- 
sons in that crowd are destined to live unnoticed^ and to 
die unknown, while the name of Brougham has become 
associated with the literature and the laws of his eonntiy I 

Does that venerable clergyman, that eminent jariit» 
or that distinguished man who has advanced the cense of 
literature and science, though clad in garments somewbit 
"the worse for wear," shrink abashed before tbe ftp 
whose elegant and recherche costume constitatec his oaij 
claim to notice ? Or, do we feel in the presence of the 
wise hnd good, any the less respect for them in eoBi^ 
quence of plainness of apparel ? It is the character, aad 
not the dress, to which the mind pays its homage. 

Let females, then, consider, that it is not the wantrf 
wealth, but a timid shrinking from the appearance d , 
economy, that is really mean and vulgar. Bat there lit 
many women who set a noble example of a dignified eoo- 
nomy; who show the correctness of their judgment by t I 
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The lady who could not afibrd to keep a carriage. 

strict attention to practical arithmetic. They can saj 
without a blush, I cannot afford such an expense" 
Among these, is a lady whose family name is distinguished 
in our country ; — her paternal home was a princely abode, 
where reigned luxury, elegance, and a profuse liberality; 
the resort of foreigners of distinction, and the polished of 
our own country ; — all found a ready and magnificent 
hospitality, with splendid equipages at command, when- 
ever they wished for an excursion through the beautiful 
and picturesque scenes which surrounded the mansion. 
But the statesman, the politician, the man who had held 
the first office in the republic, and had represented it in 
foreign courts, died, and left to his daughter no other 
inheritance than the gratitude of his country. But never, 
in her elevation, did this daughter appear with so much 
dignity as in the manner with which she submitted to her 
change of circumstances. She adopted a strict system of 
economy, and, without avoiding society, was contented to 
appear in it, at proper times, in a manner suitable to her 
ftltered condition. Calling one day to see a stranger, to 
whom she wished to pay attention, she apologized for 
having deferred her visit, by saying, she had been too 
much indisposed to take so long a walk, and adding with 
perfect cheerfulness, I cannot now afford to keep a eear* 
riage" A woman of less dignity would rather a stranger 
should have felt herself neglected— would rather she should 
have thought any thing, than to have made the mortifying 
confession, I cannot afford the expense." ^ 

Another lady, who understands proc/tca/ arithmetic, is 
the wife of a distinguished literary gentleman, and is her- 
self eminent for talents, and known to afford her husband 
very important aid in some departments of his studies. 
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Their income is less than a thousand dollars per annum ; 
but the position they occupy in society, and their couneo. 
tion with a celebrated literary institution, make it necessary 
that tliey should entertain a great deal of company. They 
have a family of young children, but the mother says shecan- 
not afford to keep but one domestic. Now, by what magic 
do you suppose this lady educates her children, makes asd 
mends the clothing for herselfand family, aids her hiisbaad 
in his studies, is active in benevolent objects in society, 
and entertains a great deal of company ? It is all done by 
economy ; economy in time, in dress, furniture, and living. 
The family sitting-room, is the dining-room, nursery, pi^ 
lor, and drawing-room. The stranger who is privileged 
to visit there, finds his hostess attired in the extreme of 
simplicity, though in a neat and becoming manner. 
While sustaining an animated conversation upon topics of 
important interest, she is also directing her little girls ii 
their employments, overlooking the arrangements of tlM 
plainly furnished table, and simple repast. While at tabb 
the guest is not confused and troubled by any apologiei, 
but the soul is feasted with conversation of au inteUectoii 
kind. The master of the house is no less calm than tbi 
mistress, during the progress of the various domestic opv? I 
rations around him ; nor does it appear at all to lessen bii I 
dignity to see him bring in wood to replenish the fire, ssi h 
by various other little attentions, manifest a desire of lii^p 
ening the cares of his companion. 1^ 
Who would not feel, on leaving such a scene, SDn^ 
creased respect for persons thus conforming with digii|f|^ 
to their real circa mstauces in life, doing, with very linili'l^ 
means, infinitely more good in society, than many 
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Difference between arithmetic and algebra. 

are daily spending great sums of money with the fooliak 
expectation of thus making to themselves a name ! 

Arithmetic teaches only the properties of numbers 
vhich are known ; its calculations are carried on by the 
use of figures ; but in algebra, letters are made to repre- 
aent quantities that are unknown. It takes for granted the 
unknown quantity sought, and by means of one or mora 
given quantities, proceeds, until the supposed quantity is 
discovered by some other known quantity to which it is 
«qual. The first letters of Ifbe alphabet, a, c, &.c.> are 
commonly employed to stand for known quantities — the 
last, aa z, y, 6lc. for unknown. By this process, many 
questions are solved, which could not be done by simple 
arithmetic. A knowledge of algebra is necessary in 
geometry, mechanics, astronomy, and all branches of sci- 
ence which depend on mathematical demonstration. To 
those who desire a thorough education, a knowledge of 
algebra must therefore be deemed of importance, since it 
Jeads the way to so many other sciences. Not that some 
knowledge of astronomy, natural philosophy, and geometry 
may not be acquired without the assistance of algebra^ 
Ikit this knowledge must necessarily be limited and im- 
perfect. 

Arithmetic may be considered as a germ, which con- 
tains within it the principles of algebra. The two sci- 
ences are intimately connected ; a knowledge of the one 
throws light upon the other. Arithmetic being the more 
simple, some knowledge of it should be possessed before 
Commencing algebra. Every step then taken in the latter 
Science, will throw light upon the former, and processes, 
Which, performed by arithmetical rules, appeared tedious 

^nd complicated, may, by algebraic principlea, be leo- 

o-y* 
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Algebra made a regular aeieDce by a woman. 

dered clear and simple. Benides the practical nan of 
this science, upon which we have so much insisted, the 
accurate analysis which it teaches, is an important meuu 
of intellectual discipline. 

Some would refer the origin of algelMra te Plato, be- 
cause he first taught the principles of analyns, whkih m 
so necessary to the existence of this science; bat it ii 
generally attrihuted to the Arabians, from whose language 
the word algebra is taken. In its original meaniog, il 
signifies a reduction of fractions. The first treatise on il- 
gebra is said to have been written by DiophanteSy a pkh 
losopher of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of AntoiiiM 
loward the middle of the second century. In the iitt 
century, Hypasia, the daughter of Theon, a celebrairi 
geometrician, published a comment on the treatise of Di^ 
phantes. This comment, a learned French matheawf^j 
cian notices, as " exhibiting a depth of thought, •ofwhUj 
few men are capable." Hypasia may be consideNd- 
the first, who made of algebra a Mgiriar science, 
woman, whom the same writer calls the "honor of 
sex," was professor in the famous school at Ah 
and filled, with distinguished credit, a place which 
been rendered illustrious by many great and learned 
The people, stirred up by some who wero en^^ioos of 
pasia's fame, accused her of political intrigues, and 
ly murdered her in the professor's chair As the 
ments of this woman are recorded in history, as a 
ful phenomenon, we infer the general prevalence of 
ranee among the females of that period. 

Geometri/, 

Geometry, an important branch of matli 
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Origin of geometry. 

ence, takes its name from two Greek words, ge^ land 
earth, and metron, measure, signifying to measure land, 
lis science is supposed to have originated in Egypt 
^rding to two very ancient historians, Herodotus and 
rabo, the inundations of the Nile carrying away their 
id-rinarks, the Egyptians invented the art of measuring 
d dividing their lands, in order that each might distin- 
isli bis own territory, by »its (particular figure, and the 
rface which it was known tox^ontain. Thus imperfect 
18 geometry in its origin, commencing by a series of ob- 
rvations which were iconfined to actual substances. By 
(gfees, mankind began to generalize their observations 

particular facts, and geometry became a noble and ex- 
t science, constituting a firm basis on which many other 
iences are founded. 

Geometry is the science of extension, and not only sifl^ 
fies the measuring of land, but of the heavens also; for 
f its aid, astronomers have (been able to ascertain the di. 
tensions of the heavenly bodies, the space through which 
ley travel, and their distance from each other. All the 
eductions and reasonings of geometry are founded on a 
m, simple truths, which are self-evident to all who pos- 
Bas common understanding. These self^vident truths 
lanot be explained, since there are^no truths of a more 
anple bind by which they may be illustrated. Any per- 
»D who does not perceive that a whole is greater than a 
irt, or that two things which are 'Oqual to a third, must 
^ equal to one another, must be considered as wanting in 
^at is expressively termed common sense. Thus it is that 

children who prove to be idiots, it is usually first ob- 
■"ved that they do not understand these simple, or as phi- 
^phers call them, self-evident truths. If a child old 
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Women thought to be deficient in BBMoninff powen. 

«Dough to comprehend the term om, doet noi nndcrtttiid 
that one and one make two, we have reaaon to fear that k 
has no understanding, or, in other words, is a Iboi. Thin 
the ready comprehension of self-evident mathematical 
truths, and the power to reason from these to leas simple 
truths, is considered as a test of a dear and sound nndes- 
atanding. 

Our sex have been allowed to possess the faculty of 
imagination, and the affections of the heart, in a auperior 
degree ; but we have been thought deBcient in rmumm^ 
powers. Now it is the reasoning faculty which distinguish 
the human species from the brutes : if woman is ia reality 
devoid of this noble faculty, then is she a kind of interme- 
diate link between man and the brute creation— and the 
Christian religion, like the Mahometan, should have pr<^ 
vided, in a future state, some middle region for this being, 
who is neither to be, like the brutes, annihilated, nor like 
the nobler part of creation, entitled to a rank tmong sor 
perior intelligences. But it is unnecessary to urge any 
thing on this point : women have now little to complained 
with respect to liberality of feeling towards theaa, on the 
subject of education. Advantages are now placed before 
them ; they may prove the strength of their reasoning peiF 
ers in the study of mathematics, of logic, and even meta- 
physics, without fear of reproach for attempting to paas the 
limits, which nature has assigned for the operations of their 
minds. It is for you, young ladies, who are here aaaambled, 
to prove by your own example, that knowledge ia not to hi 
a curse to your sex ; that it is to lead them in the path of doty, 
not out of it ; that it ia to make them better daughters, wivei, 
and mothers ; better qualified for usefulness in every path 
within the sphere of female exertions. By being eoabfo' 
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Knowledge should lead to performance of duty. 

to see more clearly the peculiar obligations which devolve 
upon you in your various relations, and to discern the 
boundary between your duties, and those of the other sex, 
shall it be that you will the more seek to pass that barrier/ 
which the Almighty, himself, in the peculiarities of physi- 
cal as well as mental constitution, has established between 
the sexes? You are not called upon to lead armies, to 
make and execute laws, and to preside over public safety. 
But you may be called upon to preside over the domestic 
circle, to regulate families by your wisdom, and to guide and 
enlighten the youthful mind : — in the proper performance of 
these duties, will you need all that clearness of reason, and 
solidity of judgment to which a thorough and well-con- 
ductcd education may conduce. The object in all at- 
tempted improvements in female education, should not be 
to lead woman from her own proper sphere, but to qualify 
her for the better discharge of those duties which Jie within 
it It is for you to prove by meek and gentle manners, by 
your pious walk and conversation, that the daughters of 
Eve may eat of the tree of knowledge, without danger or 
8tn. No law, divine, or human, forbids that the female 
mind should seek to penetrate the mysteries of science— 
and may we not hope that the sad conrequences of the 
disobedienoe of the first woman, will, in some degree, be 
averted from the earth, by eulighteuing the minds of her 
daughters ? 

But we have wandered from our immedinte subject, in 
fiillowing a train of thought which naturally presenled 
itself. We have spoken of the origin and meaning of 
geometry. It remains briefly to trace its progness. From 
Egypt, it is said to have been carried to Greeoe -by T hales, 
who, not satisfied to teach thf Greeks what he bad Jeara- 
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Progress of geometry. 

ed from the Egyptians, enriched the science with many 
pn^xMitions of his own. Pythagoras afterwards success- 
fully cultivated geometry, and added to it, among other 
propositions, that of the square of the hypothenuse. 
Anaxagoras and Plato studied to explain the quadrature 
of the circle; but Euclid, who lived four hundred years 
before Christ, and fifty after Plato, collecting all the truths 
that his predecessors had discovered, and adding many of 
bis own propositions, may be considered as having estab- 
lished the science on a firm foundation. Of all sciences, 
none now remains so nearly as it existed in ancient days 
as that of geometry. The work of Euclid, althoogh many 
improvements have professedly been made, still remains 
much as he lefl it. 

When Natural Philosophy is illustrated by mathemati- 
cal science, we term the study mixed mathematics ; here 
is made a practicaT application of algebra and geometry. 
Tou should as far as possible connect with your investi- 
gations the idea of actual substances ; for the mere theory 
of mechanics or optics is of little use, without a knowledge 
of their applications to the common objects around you. 
I recently heard a young lady, who had studied optics, 
call that a shadow upon the water, which was a r^fUctioH, 
Females are not, in general, as practical aft the other sex ; 
they are much less abroad, where the operations and phe- 
nomena of nature may be observed, and they find it more 
difficult to transfer their views from books to nature. Toa 
may learn much practical science from an unlettered 
farmer or mechanic, who, although he could not explain 
the principles of motion and force by mathemntical de- 
monstrations, might yet teach you many oaefol fieti^ 
learned by experience and observation. 
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Taste coDBists of judgmeot and emotion. 

In concluding this lecture, I would remark that it ia 
far from my intention to depreciate those many excellent, 
and elevated women, who have honorably discharged their 
duties in life, without a knowledge of mathematics, or 
without those advantages for mental improvement which 
ftmales at the present day enjoy ; — such cases do not 
validate any of the arguments we have offered on this sub- 
ject. These are the very women, who, with lofty views of 
female duty and influence, and a sense of the weakness 
of their sex, would be the first to plead that they might be 
better fitted to discharge their duties, to exert a more 
beneficial influence, and that their minds might be 
strengthened and enlarged by a judicious and liberal 
education. 



LECTURE XXII. 

Rhetoric, Criticism, Composition, 

The studies of Rhetoric and Criticism, are more es- 
pecially designed for the cultivation of those faculties of 
mind, called taste and imagination. Taste, by many 
writers, has been termed a simple, independent power, or 
sense ; by .Dr. Brown it is considered as a complex state of 
mind, which may be analyzed inUijudgment, and emoHtm* 
The human mind is formed with a susceptibility of certain 
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The art of composition. 

emotionst.as beauty, sublimity and ludicronsness; these are 
the emotions on wliich taste chiefly depends, or which, in 
conjunction with judgment, constitute taste. Thus a 
painter, having experienced the emotion of beanty, exer- 
cises his jiid;rincnt in forming such combinations as may 
produce in others the same emotion. A poet must have 
ex|>erienced emotions, before he can, by an eflbrtofart 
produce them in others; and he exercises his judgment in 
the selection and combination of his images, no less than 
the chemist, who puts together substances in order to pro- 
duce a certain result. That is, both the poet and chemist 
judge, of the fitness of ideas and of objects to produce their 
determinate effects. 

For a clear and interesting explanation of the elements 
of taste, and of its three most essential qualities, refine- 
ment, delicacy and correctness, I would refer you to the 
interesting and useful system of Rhetoric, now adopted as 
a class book in this Institution.* The author of this work 
has taken up the subject in a philosophical and practical 
manner. He at once informs the student that the art of 
writing well, is not to be obtained by a set of rules, but 
that V the store-house of the mind must be well filled ; and 
he must have that command of his treasures which will 
enable him to bring forward, whenever the occasion may 
require, what has been accumulated, for future use." He 
dwells particularly upon the necessity of mental discipline, 
especially the previous cultivation of the reasoning powers ; 
and observes that the student who, in the course of his 
education is called to search for truth in the labyrinth of 
metaphysical and moral reasonings, and to toil in the 
wearisome study of the long and intricate eolationi of 
* Newman's Rhetoric. 
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The science of rhetoric 

mathematical principles, is acquiring that discipline of the 
mind which fits him to distinguish himself as an able 
writer. 

You will perceive that the different branches of know- 
ledge we have already considered, are all conducive to one 
great end, that of enabling a person to compose with ele- 
gance and facility. And is this an object of little import- 
ance, even to our sex ? We use the pen as our tastes, 
genius, or mental acquirements direct. Even the compo- 
sition of a simple note of ceremony, attests the fact of men- 
tal cultivation, or the want of it ; and a letter on the most 
common subject, plainly indicates what has been the 
writer's education. Higher efforts of mind, such as stories 
for children, religious tracts, and works in the various de- 
partments connected with education, are now considered 
IS within the scope of female talents. But it must be re- 
membered that these talents should be cultivated with the 
most assiduous care — that the various fields of knowledge 
should be explored, as far as possible, in order to become 
a successful candidate for literary distinction. The time 
has gone by, when a publication meets with indulgence, 
because its author is a woman ; we must now expect to be 
judged by our real merits and titles to approbation. 

Grammar and rhetoric bear to each other an intimate 
relation ; the former teaches the method of speaking and 
writing with accuracy, the latter, of arranging our thoughts 
with propriety and elegance. The science of rhetoric is 
founded upon observations made by philosophers, of the 
nature and operations of the human mind, and by a cri- 
tical analysis of the style, and an examination of the 
methods of arrangement of those authors whose works have 
been most generally approved. The chapter on Literary 
28 
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Mode of itudjring rhetoric. 

Taste, in Newman's Rhetoric, ia well written, and calca- 
lated to give j«ist ideas of the peculiar merits of different 
authors ; it also happily illustrates the proper use of rhe- 
torical figures. The chapter on Style, is an interesting 
exposition of the qualities of a good style, and the modes 
of writing which characterize different individuals. This 
little work leads the pupil to a knowledge of the rules and 
principles of rhetoric, in an easy and simple manner, and 
has the merit of more originality than many school booki, 
which profess to be improvements. 

Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric have been deservedly 
popular: they are written in a pure and concise style; 
but the larger work is too voluminous for beginners, and 
the abridgment, as is usually the case, is a mere skeleton, 
without suitable illustrations. 

In pursuing the study of rhetoric, as in the other 
branches of education we have noticed, you should make 
it your constant aim to render your knowledge praetieal : 
you should examine authors, with a view of discovering 
their peculiar beauties or defects, and notice their use of 
the various figures of speech ; each of which you shonM 
accustom yourself to distinguish, wherever you meet then. 
This might be rendered interesting as an amusement 
When several young ladies are passing leisure hours 
gether, one might ask others to point out, in a certain 
page or chapter of a book, all the comparisons, metaphon, 
antitheses, &c. which could be found. The suggestion 
and proper uses of figures, must be the result of mndi 
practice in composition, as well as the fruit of learning. I 
The study of rhetoric will not at once give you the power 
of writing with ease and elegance : this requires a know^ 
ledge of books, of nature, and of the human heart, a habit I 
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Study of works on criticism. 

tfdeep and serious reflection, and a taste at once delicate 
md refined. 

Criticism is ranked in this institution as a higher 
tudy than the elementary works on rhetoric ; it is indeed a 
lepartroent of rhetoric, but so extensive, that it has been 
rested separately by some distinguished writers. The 
est works on this subject which are now before the pub- 
ic, are those of Kames, Alidon, and Campbell. Karnes's 
/riticism contains much valuable philosophy; the author 
ppears to have studied the human heart with consider* 
ble success : his style is agreeable, and he carges his 
eader along with him in an easy companionship. The 
tudy of this work is an excellent preparation for mental 
hilosophy; indeed it was, by the author, designed to 
old a middle rank between moral speculations and the 
tady of the natural and mathematical sciences. With. 
ut attempting a theory and classification of the passions, 
«ord Kames gives a variety of practical illustrations of 
leir operations and moving principles ; and such as are 
alculated to be of great use to a young person on enter- 
ig into life. The greatest objection to his work on criti. 
ism is the occasional obsoleteness of the style, (his last 
dition was published as far back as 1761,) and a want of 
Ifstem in his arrangements. Tffese faults may be reme* 
ied by the remarks of teachers, and care on their part to 
lake a better arrangement. The practical part of criti- 
ism will not probably be acquired in a very great degree 
y the study of Kames, or any other author ; but a qew 
took of ideas may be gained, and the power of making 
>r yourselves critical distinctions. 

Alison is a writer of peculiar beanty and sweetoeiw; 
ie fault ia his work, as a (ei^t-bpok qn criticism^ is thftt bft 
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Aliaon*! remarks. 

confioes himself to the subjects of beauty and Bablimity, i 
sphere too circumscribed for so extensive a science. The 
politeness and respect with which Alison speaks of the 
"profound remarks of Lord Karnes/' furnish a pleasant 
contrast to the illiberality which writers often show to- 
wards those who have preceded them in any particalar 
department of literature. The work of Alison is replete 
with beautiful passages, calculated to inspire the reader 
with noble and just sentiments. In hb essays upon the 
beauty and sublimity of the material world, he leads the 
mind in a delightful manner to the contemplation of ntr 
ture and its great Author. After expatiating on the moral 
effect of the study of nature upon the mind, he finely and 
piously observes : ** There is yet, however, a greater expres- 
sion which the appearances of the material world are fitted 
• to convey, and a more important influence which, in the 
design of nature, they are destined to produce upon us: 
their influence, 1 mean, in leading us directly to rdigious 
sentiment. Had organic enjoyment been the only object 
of our formation, it would have been sufficient to establish 
senses for the reception of these enjoyments. But if tlie 
promises of our nature are greater — if it is destined to i 
nobler conclusion — if it^s enabled to look to the Author 
of being himself, and to feel its proud relation to Him , 
then nature, in all its aspects around us, ought only to be 
felt as signs of his providence, and as conducting us, hf 
the universal language of these signs, to the thrmie of the 
Deity." 

After remarking upon the effect of natural aeettery 
upon elevated minds, he adds : " Even the thoughtless and 
the dissipated yield unconsciously to this beneficent in* 
stinct; and in the pursuit of pleasure, return, witboat 
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cnowing it, to the first and the noblest sentiments of thdr 

lature. They leave the society of cities, and all the arti- 

icial pleasures, which they feel to have occupied, without 

atiating their imagination. They hasten into those solitary, 

ind those uncultivated scenes, where they seem to breathe 

L purer air, and to experience more profound delight. 

fhey leave behind them all the arts, and all the labors of 

nan, to meet nature in her primeval magnificence and 

>eauty. Amid the slumber of their usual thoughts, they 

ove to feel themselves awakened to those deep and ma* 

estic emotions which give a new and a nobler expansion 

their hearts, and amid the tumult and astonishment of 

heir imagination, 

' To behold the presont God 
On the rocks by man untnxL 
On the hill -tops wild and rude, 
On the clifl' 8 deep soUuide, 
Where the roaring waters move, 
In the darkness of the grove.' 

It is particularly on account of its moral efiect that it 

s of so much consequence to encourage their instinctive 

aste for the beauty and sublimity of nature. While it 

pens to the mind of childhood, or youth, a source of pure 

nd of permanent enjoyment, it has consequences on the 

character and happiness of future life, which they are 

oabled to foresee. It is to provide them, amid all the 

citations and trials of society, with one gentle and unie* 

iroaching friend, whose voice is ever in alliance with 

;oodness and virtue, and which, when once understood, 

B able both to soothe misfortune, and to reclaim from 

oily. It is to identify them with the happiness of that 

lature to which they belong ; to give them an interest ill 

tvery species of being which surrounds them ; and, amid 

he hours of curiosity and delight, to awaken ihoee latent 

2d» 
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The study of the bdlet lettrea. 

feelings of beoevolence and of sympathy, from which a)l 
the moral or intellectual greatness of man finally arises. 
It is to lay the foundation of an early and of a manly 
piety : amid the magnificent system of material signs in 
which they reside, to give them the mighty key which can 
interpret them ; and to make them look upon the ani verse 
which they inhabit, not as the abode of human cares, or 
human joys only, but as the temple of the Living God, in 
which praise is due, and where service is to be performed." 

Composition. 

The study of Belles Lettres, or of rhetoric and criti- 
cism, is introduced into education, principally for the pur- 
pose of improving the young in the art of composition. It 
is indeed pleasant to be able to judge of the performances 
* of others ; to know the causes of our approbation or disap- 
probation of literary works, to enter into the secrets of 
the mind, and explore its mysterious laws, to comiMire the 
productions of genius with those rules which nature sug- 
gests, and to observe the uniformity of her operations in 
all well-organized minds : all this is agreeable ; but it is 
still more desirable, still more delightful, to be able of oor- 
selves to execute ; to catch the train of ideas, aa they glide 
through our minds, and paint them in all their freshness 
and originality for our own future examination^ or for the 
inspection of others. 

Of all the enjoyments granted to mortals, this is pro- 
bably the most exquisite and the most elevated ; to behdii 
before us the image of our own minds, the glowing tran- 
scripts of our own thoughts, as delineated by ourselves; it 
seems to assimilate us in some degree with the great Crei- 
tor of mind^ when we are able to render its operations viii- 
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Education necessary to give skill in composition. 

ble. Many who are conscious of elevated thoughts are 
destitute of a power of expression suited to them ; many in 
whom the fire of genius is smothered by ignorance and pre* 
judice, feeling within themselves the workings of a latent 
intellect, sigh for education as the greatest of human bless- 
ings, as the means of elevating the mind, and rendering 
its operations sources of the highest enjoyment. Under 
the greatest disadvantages* the light of genius has occa- 
sionally burst forth, discovering upon the shoemaker's ' 
bench a tuneful and sentimental Bk>omfield, or at the 
plough a noble and high-souled Burns. But instances are 
rare in which unaided genius acquires the confidence to 
come forth, and try her pinions : education is required by 
most minds in order to give the courage and skill neces- 
sary for effort in the regions of composition. And besides, 
we must acknowledge that genius is not a common gifl ; I 
mean that fire which, unless it can have vent, consumes 
the soul. And in this we see the goodness of our Creator; 
for genius is of too fine, too exquisite a nature to bear the 
rude contact of worldly things ; it droops and folds its 
wings when calamities assail ; even the imaginary suffer* 
ings of a flower transplanted from its own home, a rose 
plucked from its parent stem, or the agonies of a worm or 
insect, are sufficient to call forth its tender and plaintive 
wail ings, — how then can it look upon human sufferings, 
poverty, oppression, injustice, treachery, pain and death 1 
Indeed we often see that mind which exhibits unequivocal 
marks of genius, early fading away, as if the atmosphere of 
the world were too cold for its sensitive nature : thus have 
Henry Kirke White, and Lucretia Davidson,* and many 

• Miss Davidson died at about the age of seventeen. A volume of 
her posthumous works, entitled Amir jCabn, and other Poems," has 
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Dangers of a morbid lensibility. 

Others, gradually sunk to an untimely grave, apparently 
through an excess of sensibility. 

But is there no remedy for this t Must the fairest and 
best of human blossoms be given up to be chilled by the 
frosts, and blighted by the mildews of an angenial world t 
Let a suitable and proper direction be given to sensibi- 
Hty; let it be disciplined and chastened. Let edaeation 
be properly conducted, and then will reason a.ndjiu(gwuid 
be brought to sustain and guide the trembling, aspiriog, 
ethereal spirit, which is ever shrinking from real evils, 
and refusing to look with steady eye upon the obstacles m 
the pathway of life. But, supported by reason and judg- 
ment, sensibility may learn to encounter evils, and to 
overcome difficulties especially does she need the aid of 
religion to reconcile her to earthly sufferings, in view of a 
happier future. I have spoken of sensibility, because I 
believe it always belongs to true genius, and to be the 
cause of those frequent failures in life which are observ- 
able among those who are highly gifted; but a proper 
mode of education may do much towards chastening, and 
giving it a right direction. 

Lucretia Davidson, the lovely girl whose precocioof 
powers have been the admiration of many, probably fell a 
victim to an extreme and morbid sensibility : many of yoa 
are aware that several years since, she was a member of 
this institution ; some of you may remember her person- 
ally. She had, in her childhood, been indulged in her 
fondness for seclusion and solitary musings. Her edneft" 
tion, owing to peculiar circumstances, had not been iji- 

recdved much praise from critics. The British Reviewers spoks of it* 
as an extraordinary production, comparing her to their fiivodts and 
lamented White. 
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Lucretia Davidson. 

tematically and thoroughly pursued. Ou her entering (he 
Seminary, she at once surprised us by the brilliancy and 
pathos of her compositions, — she evinced a most exquisite 
sense of the beautiful in the productions of her pencil ; 
always giving to whatever she attempted to copy, certain 
peculiar and original touches which marked the liveliness 
of her conceptions, and the power of her genius to em. 
body them. But from studies which required calm and 
steady investigation, efforts of memory, judgment, and 
consecutive thinking, her mind seemed to shrink : she 
had no confidence in herself, and appeared to regard with 
dismay any requisitions of this nature. Even in geo- 
graphy, which was one of her studies, she found a diffi- 
culty in preparing herself for recitations. At the ap- 
proach of an examination, she was agonized with the fear 
of disgracing her class by her appearance ; and in order 
to calm her apprehensions, I had promised to ask her 
very few questions. When it came her turn to recite, in- 
stead of taking the subject next in order, which would 
have been an explanation of the geological structure of 
the globe,'' and which the poor trembling girl had never 
felt an interest in knowing, I asked her to give some ac- 
count of the peculiarities of the torrid zone. Miss David- 
sou's countenance brightened : she begun, with the sweet- 
est tones of voice, to describe the vegetable wonders of 
those regions, the spreading bananas, the loAy bamboo 
trees, forests rendered impenetrable by the luxuriancy of 
vegetation, and blooming with perennial verdure and 
beauty. She spoke of the mighty elephant, the hippo- 
potamus, rolling his enormous bulk along the rivers of 
Africa, the fierce lions and tigers, poisonoos reptiles and 
ensnaring crocodiles, the great anaconda, winding his 
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huge coils arouod his helpless victim ; Dor did she fail to 
describe that dreadful vampyre, which seeks the traveller 
in his hour of sleep, and gluts itself with his blood. She 
then, with a new and kindling emotion, spoke of the bril* 
liant fire-flies which illuminate those regions in the night 
as with a mass of liquid light; of the bounding antek>pe, 
and of the beautiful gazelle, whose brilliant and faseioa- 
ting eyes are the admiration of the beholder. 

So vivid in my mind is the recollection of her animated 
and enthusiastic manner at that time, the bright flashing 
of her dark eye, and the glow of her brilliant oomplexran, 
that the conception appears like reality, and it seems as if 
she now stood before me, the living image of yonthfiil 
genius and sensibility. But the grave has for many yean 
shrouded her form, once so interesting. We will not here 
sufi*er our thoughts to rest ; but will rather say with ths 
poet : 

" Not to the grave, my soul, 
Not to tSe grave descend, to contemplate 
The form that once was dear!" 

let us rather think of the spirit as disencumbered of iu 
load of clay, and an inhabitant of a purer world. 

1 have introduced the character of this young lady to 
show you the great importance of early, mental disciplioe; 
for, lovely as genius and sensibility may be, in order to be 
useful, and adapted to the scenes of real life, they must 
be sustained by the other mental powers. We see the 
evils of suflering any one department of mind to usnrp 
unlimited power over the other. If one could not be t 
fine writer, without becoming unfit for the duties of life; 
if talents were necessarily connected with eccentricities, I 
would at once warn all my sex from attempting to woqnn 
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these dangerous gifls ; but I trust it is unnecessary for me 
to point out the many ladies who at this time hold an im- 
portant standing in the literary world, and are yet among 
the most active supporters of social and religious institu- 
tions, who are equally distinguished for domestic virtues 
as for high mental endowments.* 

But we are yet to go back to the first attempts of the 
pupil in the art of composition ; this it is necessary to do 
for the benefit of the younger members of the institution, 
and of some others to whom the idea of writing composi- 
tions is new and appalling. 

Those who are studying languages, will derive great 
assistance in composition from the habit of translating. It 
appears to me that this advantage has not been suffi- 
ciently estimated : were it indeed the only one, I should 
think it a sufficient compensation for the labor which is 
necessary in acquiring a language. If you take a fine 
passage of a Latin or French author, and attempt to trans- 
late it, the mind, gradually seizing upon the ideas, seems 
to adopt them as its own; and feeling itself elevated by 
this new acquisition, becomes capable of greater efforts. 

In translating, particular attention should be paid to 
the exact import of words; thus, the word sefUiment^ 
which, in English, is applied to opinions, is in French, 
restricted to the feelings of the heart, it being derived 
from the verb sentir, to feel. The French would not 

• The celehrated author of " Stories illustrating Political Econ- 
omy," (Miss Martineau,) who is now on a visit to this country, re- 
marked to another lady, " I consider it a proof of greater and more va- 
ried talents to brin^ up a family wdlj than to write a good book." 
Whatever may be thought of theuruper application of the word taienU 
inf'his case, I presume there are few ladies who would not consider it, 
a had eminmcc^ to he distinguished as a good author^ but a poor 
houHcktepert an inattentive wijcy and a negligent mother. 
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then speak of political sentiments, but political opinions; 
they would speak of a sentiment of gratitude or love;— 
when you reflect on the origin of the word sentiment, you 
will perceive that there is a propriety in making this dis- 
tinction between this word and opinion, which is derived 
from a Latin verb signifying to believe. To those of yea 
whom reading and observation have not furnished with a 
stock of ideas for composition, translation may be recom- 
mended as a substitute, until you shall hare acquired the 
confidence and ability successfully to attempt to compose. 

I am aware that, of all your exercises, many of yoa 
find original composition the most difficult ; indeed, it is 
not strange you do so ; when you write, you can only ex- 
press by written characters the thoughts which you have 
gained by reflection and observation. If you have re- 
flected or observed but little, your stock of intellectual 
wealth must be small ; and who can impart to others that 
which they do not possess? It may be said, thee, why 
should we be required to write compositions before we are 
capable of writing well ? I. viswer, that if you have but a 
small capital to begin with, your stores will increase by 
use ; but I would here caution you as to a choice of sab- 
jects; for beginners in composition, often select such as 
would require a philosopher to investigate. 

For example, let us suppose a young Miss, unaccns- 
tomed to confine her thoughts for any length of time, to 
any given subject, writing a composition on Oratiiude. 
She has a vague idea that gratitude is something praise- 
worthy, and begins by saying, it is a virtue that all should 
possess." When she has proceeded so far, she does not 
well know what more to add ; but the composition must be j 
written; and so she proceeds to say that ''every one 
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ught to be grateful, and when they see people in distress, 
hey ought to reliere their wants: — thus she goes from 
ratitude to benevolence, and confounding the two virtues, 
estroys all distinctions of terms and ideas. 

It is yery important that in your attempts at writing, 
ou confine yourselves to subjects with which yoa are in 
ome degree familiar. No matter how common, or trivial 
nay be the theme ; the object is to acquire a habit of ex- 
pressing your ideas in writing, with clearness and simplff 
;ity. For example, give a description of your own dwell- 
Dg-house, state its length, width, and mode of construe - 
ion, the materials of which it is composed ; and a little 
eflection, with some previous learning, would suggest to 
ou the improvements which have been made in the build- 
dg of houses and other kinds of architecture. You might 
escribe your own room, with its furniture, &c. ; or, 
x)king out upon the prospect before you, delineate, in 
rords, the various objects presented. Any production of 
ature or art, might furnish you with ideas. For instance, 
uppose you should write about an apple — you may think 
lis a very insignificant subject — but nothing that God has 
lade is insignificant ; nor is the power of describing the 
XMt common object to be despised. Well, now begin to 
link what you could find to say about an apple : you all 
now to which of the kingdoms of nature it belongs; yon 
now that it is a fruit, originating from a ifewer of a cer- 
lin kind — the kind of flower might be described, the 
sual height of the tree on which it grows, the climate 
lost favorable to the growth of this tree, the various culi- 
ary uses of the apple, the evil purposes to which the in- 
enuity of man has perverted it, &c. I have yet tonehed 
pon few of the subjects which your theme might suggest, 
29 
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and yet much might be said upon each one of the above- 
mentioned heads. A fly, a bee, or a butterfly, might 
afford subjects for your pen. I do not mean that you are, 
in your descriptions of an apple or an insect, to write as i 
botanist or geologist would do, but that you •i4)re6S in 
simple language your own observations upon them. I 
have said your own observations ; you will please to no- 
tice this, for without observation you cannot write on any 
subject, except it be merely to repeat like the parrot, what 
you hear from others. But by attempting to describe com- 
mon objects, you will see the need of observation and at- 
tention with respect to common things, and that learning 
IB not confined to the knowledge which may be obtained 
from books. 

By using your knowledge, however small the stock at 
first may be, you will continue to add to your intellectaal 
stores ; the idea of wanting to know something that yoq 
may communicate, in your composition, will induce yoo to 
pay attention to objects around you, to hear the remarks 
of wiser people, and to recollect what you read in booka 
But do not allow yourselves to borrow from others. Ob 
reading a very spirited or profound composition fiom a 
young lady of limited talents and opportunities, a teacher 
immediately believes that it is borrowed. Sueb a practice 
is not only stealing, but defrauding yourselves. If job 
begin with compositions, above your own capacities, job 
must continue them, or the deception will at once appear 
to your companions, as well as teachers. But I should 
very unwillingly believe that any pupil can be ao |oit lo 
honorable sentiments as to wish to gain repatatioii lor 
talents she does not possess, or so unjust to herself m lo 
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prevent her own improvement in the attempt to seem to 
be what she is not. 

You have heard some things that maj be said upcm 
an apple. Look around you, and you see innumerable 
objects in the productions of nature and art; all of these 
have peculiarities of their own, which may be described 
even with no other knowledge of them, than you may gain 
by your sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smell, — innumer- 
able comparisons between these objects will also naturally 
suggest themselves to your minds ; as you acquire more 
knowledge, you will think of many relations existing be- 
tween them which you now do not observe. The subject 
of geology will serve to lead you to reflect on the many 
things which may be said even of stones. You have, per- 
haps, thought that all were alike, but you now find that 
there is a diversity of character among rocks^ as well as 
people. The rocks are not morally or intellectually diflfer- 
ent from each other, since they are destitute of intelli* 
gence, and even of life, which plants possess — but rocki 
and stones are physically different, that is, their external 
appearance is various^ and their chemical composition 
different. 

When you walk or ride out, you can always meet with 
something, animate or inanimate, that may serve for the 
subject of a composition. When you see a person in 
affliction, or behold some one debased by intoxication, or 
taking the name of God in vain, emotions of various kinds 
will be awakened, and these will suggest matter for xom- 
position. When you see a person relieving distress, you 
will sympathize with the feelings of those who receive the 
kindness, and thus from your own observation and reflec- 
tion you may comprehend the nature and obligations of 
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gratitude. Yet still you may not be able to investigate 
this emotion with the precision and accoracy of a philo- 
sopher ; for, in order to do this, you would need to be ac- 
quainted with the operations of the mind, and the rela- 
tions of cause and effect. 

Although, in some of the foregoing remarkSy I have 
more particularly addressed myself to the younger pupils, 
and those to whom the exercise of writing composition is 
new, I would say to all, be careful of going out of your 
own depth ; study to understand the nature of your own 
minds, and occupy yourselves with subjects which you 
most readily and fully comprehend — write as if joa had 
something to say, not as if you attempted to say some- 
thing because you must write. If your minds are pro- 
perly disciplined to habits of reflection, you must, with all 
that you are now studying, hearing, and seeing, have 
something to say respecting your own observations, reflec- 
tions, sentiments, and opinions. It is well for advanced 
pupils, to write frequently on the subjects which they are 
engaged in studying. 

A pupil in astronomy, having beheld the heavens, 
traced the path of the constellations, contemplated the 
planets and the fixed stars, as they are arranged in their 
beautiful order, may surely find enough to say of such 
observations — she might, as genius or inclination prompt- 
ed, state in precise and scientific language the varioas 
celestial phenomena, or with a glowing imagination warm- 
ed, rise to a style of sublimity. Or if a Christian, and 
impressed with the thoughts of the Divine Power which 
created and upholds this wonderful universe, she wooM 
naturally be led to pour forth the devout expressions of a 
pious heart. Mechanical philosophy, optics, botany, ehem- 
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islry, and all physical subjects, should lead the mind of 
the student to the observation of nature, and such obser- 
vations will furnish abundant and int^esting matter ftr 
composition. 

History and geography are fruitful in subjects for the 
exercise of the pen. . Rhetoric and criticism are intendel 
chiefly to teach you to arrange your thoughts with clear- 
ness and elegance, and to avoid errors which might offimd 
the ear of taste, and rules of composition. Moral philo- 
sophy, leading the mind to reflect upon the reciprocal 
duties of mankind, and their common obligations to their 
Maker, cannot fail to suggest new trains of thought 

And when the empire of the human mind is first 
folded, as it were, upon a map before you, and the devious 
windings of thought traced to their mysterious source; 
when you are first led to perceive that the mind poenenm 
the power of looking inwardly upon its own operations^ 
bow many new and interesting ideas spring into existence I 
Copy these in their own native freshness and vividness ef 
coloring, and the transcript cannot fail of being deligfatfid 
to others. 

The first impressions which the various branebetigf 
literature and science make upon the mind, have a cha- 
racter of originality and enthusiasm, which cannot after* 
wards be caught — these evanescent emotions should 
then be secured by copies made when they are firesh 
and new. 

I have not recommended to the pupil, the attempt to 
write stories from the imagination ; this may be well 
occasionally ; but it has the bad effect of bringing the 
mind too much under the dominion of fancy. It is better 
for young ladies to occupy themselves with realities, thta 
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to stray too much into the dangerous regions of imagina- 
tioD. Besides, the practice of writing tales has a tendency 
to form a tinselled kind of style, not to be compared, in 
dignity or propriety, with a simple and plain manner of 
telling truth. As the various departments of human know- 
ledge become more enriched with facts, and these facts 
are arranged according to the rules of science, ample 
scope will be found for the exercise of the human facoK 
ties ; — and although we desire not to see the province df 
fiction deserted, yet we would see a higher rank awarded 
to those who search for and discover truth, who assist and 
perfect nature, than to the fabricators of those gossamer 
tales which receive all their coloring from the varying and 
illusive hues of fancy, and which have no higher aim than 
the amusement of hours already too short and too few for 
the great objects of human existence. 

Poetry is a species of composition which none should 
attempt except those who are strongly prompted by genius. 
True poetical talent is rare, and can never be forced inte 
existence : when it is possessed, it should be regarded as 
a precious gift from the Creator of mind, and enlisted ia 
the service of virtue and piety. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

Logic. — Moral Philosophy, — Intellectual Philosophy. 

The study of Logic should precede that of Intellectual 
Philosophy. As it is now taught, this science differs 
much from the logic of Aristotle and the ancient schools ; 
with them it was a tissue of subtleties and absurdities; it 
taught to support both truth and error, furnishing arms 
alike to both. Amid the multiplicity of rules for the gui« 
dance of reason, reason herself seemed wholly lost sight of. 
It was like loading a warrior with armor, until crushed 
and buried beneath its weight. The ancient prejudices 
with respect to modes of reasoning, for a long time kept 
every science in a state of obscurity ; for on the free exer- 
cise of the reasoning power in man, depends every degree 
of improvement in scientific research ; indeed, there can 
be no research when reason is fettered. Thus, in attempt- 
ing to foster and improve reason, she became bewildered 
and exhausted. As an illustration of the absurdities of 
the mode of reasoning encouraged by the logic of the 
schools, the following story has been related : — The son 
of an unlettered farmer, who had been sent to college for 
his education, returned to his father's house, puffed up 
with pride, and expecting to astonish every one with thb 
wonderful extent of his knowledge, and the sophistry 
which he had learned. Sitting one day at the breakfast 
table with his honest parents, the young pedant observing 
that there were but two eggs, ' I can prove to you,' says 
he, < that here are three eggs ; — here is one, and here ate 
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two ; DOW, father, will you not allow that one and two make 
three V The father could not refute the argument, although 
it contradicted the evidence of his senses; but, taking one 
of the eggs himself, and giving the other to his wife, said, 
< As for you, my son, you may take the third, as a reward 
for your learning.' " 

The proper object of logic is to teach the operations of 
the human mind, the method of reasoning and arrange- 
ment which is conformable to those laws, and to distin* 
gnish truth from error. So far, then, from being an arti- 
fieial science, logic ought to be a deduction from obsenra- 
tions made upon the nature and operations of the mind. It 
has been remarked, that God did not make man, and leave 
Aristotle to complete this work, by giving him, as the 
ancients seemed to believe, the power of reasoning. 80 
blindly was the system of Aristotle followed, that, during 
the dark ages, in some parts of Europe, it was made a 
crime punishable with death, for a person to advance any 
opinion contrary to the doctrines of that philosopher. The 
art of reasoning, or the true logic, must have been coeval 
with the dawning of the human understanding. When 
Adam gave names to the beasts of the field, the fowls of 
the air, and the fish of the sea, he exercised the power of 
reasoning with as much propriety as any follower of Aris- 
totle could have done, and probably with far leas emba^ 
rassment. The latter would, in the first place, have needed 
to establish, syllogistically, the fact, that a beast was not a 
fowl, and that a fowl was not a fish. He would have 
thought it necessary to decide whether there was, in real- 
ity, any such thing as classes of beings, snch as we Mr 
call dogs, cats, horses, d&c. ; or whether patting eertaia 
beings in a class together, and giving them one eommoa I 
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lame, such as dog, &c. does Dot give them that relation to 
sach other, which the mind coosiders as belonging to iu- 
iividuals of the same class. 

The ancient Realist would have gravely decided that 
ve must look into our minds for an image which shoafd 
»e the representative of any one genus, and most com- 
>are the real animal with the idea; thus the idea or 
mage of a dog in our minds should be the standard to 
vhich all real animals which were to be included under 
he genus dog, must be found conformable. Plato and 
kristotle were Realists. The NominaUst would have said, 
hat it was of no consequence what animals were called 
logs, what were called cats, &c.,; for, by giving to any 
^articular number of animals the same general name, wo 
hould learn to associate them in our own minds; thus, 
irhen the word dog was called, we should think of other 
leings of the same name, although this resemblance in 
lame was, in fact, the only relationship which the mind 
cknowledged between them. 

It does not appear that Adam was troubled with wstj 
f these logical subtleties, in naming the animals. En* 
owed by his Creator with the power of perceiring resem- 
•lances, and, probably, having received also a knowledge 
f language, he had only to examine the different created 
leings, in order to perceive at once eertain distinctiTO 
haracters between the different families, and to give a 
;eneral name to each family or genus. Whether the 
lames which he gave were entirely arbitrary, or (banded 
m some peculiarity of the animal, we do not know, 
bough the latter appears a probable aupposition. For, 
lotwithstanding the many transformatkms which langnage 
las undergone, we still perceive, in many casts, a resenw 
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Uaooe io the sound of a word, and the animal which it 
denotes; — thus, snake, with the hissing sound of itseoa* 
sonants, and its drawling termination, seenns, in some de- 
gree, to suggest the being to which it ia applied; the 
name, bird, seems indicative of a quick, niahing mo* 
tion ; tiger seems to speak of ferocity, and Ham of war* 
* age. How far our associated ideas may influence ns to 
imagine these resemblances, we cannot well aay ; thoagh 
this circumstance should be taken into conaideratioB. 
Ton may be ready to ask, of what use can h be to stody 
logic, if it serve only to perplex and cload the mind t We 
have already informed you that the true pnrpoae of Iqgie 
is to assist in the development of the reasoning powen, 
by rules drawn from observation of the natare and oporto 
tions of those powers Logic is not to teach yoa to reaaoB, 
for nature does this ; but it may assist you, by pointing out 
those methods of study and investigation which peqpk ef 
reflection and observation have found to be moat naeU le 
themselves and others. Thoee who have studied any ef 
the branches of natural science, particularly botany, htve 
already been initiated into the principlea of kgical dirt 
sion and method. Mathematical demonstration ia batthi 
constant practice of true logic ; and the latter acienca wt 
be to those of you who are familiar with such domoMtfi- 1 
tions, but a review of familiar principles and focta. u 
Hedge's Logic has been selected as our lezt-book il h 
this study; it contains the most useful principlea oflliAk 
science, and is little encumbered with the uaelenfobitfik 
of the ancient schools. In recitations in this atady,ftlL 
very difficult to change the language of your author ia^fC 
great degree ; the precise word used in definitiona ii JmH^I 
generally, the very one which is needed, and the id* | 
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might be changed, or obscured, by attempting to alter the 
mode of expression. While it shows a dull and mecbani* 
zal mind for a pupil to be always confined to the mere 
words of a text-book, it is, on the other hand, a foolish 
ifiectation and pedantry to avoid with scrupulous car« 
ising any of an author's expressions, however finecHr for- 
\ib\e they may be. You never need fear being suspected 
>f learning by rote, when this is not the case. There is 
18 much difference in the manner of recitation between 
>ne who understands what she says, and one who repeats 
rords from memory merely, as between the chattering of 
L parrot and the conversation of an intelligent person. 
The kindling of mind, the beaming forth of intellect, is 
tever to be confounded with mechanical effort. Before 
loeing my observations upon the study of logic, I will give 
ou a translation of some remarks from a French work, 
ntitled, " Conseils dun Pert sur VEducation des 
FilUsJ*^ Teach your daughters to search for princi- 
Jes founded in truth and wisdom ; — teach them to con- 
ract the habit of ascertaining as far as possible, whether 
rhat they wish to do is conformable to both these ; — ^teach 
hem to doubt upon all subjects that are not evident, bat 
bat when they have well examined the foundatfon, and 
M certain of the correctness of the reasoning founded 
tpoa a sure basis, they should then know how to stop. 
Teach them not to wander from this focus of light, but, 
Leeping their eye fixed upon this point, render it a 
meaas of discovering any fluctuation in their future opin- 
iMis or conduct Correct principles are a port io the tem- 
iwi ; they are an asylum against the attacks of error ; an 
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inexhaustible fountain from whence the streama which flow 
are always pure ; an unerring compass to whose goidance 
we can yield ourselves without fear. We are strong when 
our conduct has been regulated by the rules of truth and 
honesty. You are not called upon to prepare joarselfes 
for the pulpit or the bar, though it is well for you to be ca- 
pable of judging of the merits of those who do appear 
there ; and although you may not be called to proclaim 
your own opinions, you may have the satisfactioD of enjoy- 
ing in secret, the pleasure of being able to judge and to 
appreciate the efforts of great minds. The logic which we 
#ish you to possess, is not that which leads to argument, bat 
to the regulation of thought ; that which shall enable you 
to establish rules for your own conduct. We would wish 
rather to perfect you in the art of thinking and Jadging, 
than in that of speaking ; or, in other words, we wouM 
have your knowledge made subservient to useful purposea^ 
not to vanity or pedantry." 

The same writer, remarking on the necessity of orfa 
in the train of thought, says, " I had scribbled long, baiifB 
I knew how to write: I had a tumultuous abundance of 
ideas ; they flowed from my pen with great facility : 
ters cost me no eflbrt ; but when I came to treat upon SBri* 
ous and complicated subjects, I was confused, I foh thit 
my reasoning had not that tout ensemble, that conneediii 
which characterizes energy and clearness. My disoooiMi | 
were but a collection of incoherent observations, of ii^ i 
lated reflections, of which I could never endure tiie i 
cond reading. Ah, how many manuscripts have I noll^ | 
stroyed in impatience and discouragement ! At lenglH | 
ray of light dawned upon my mind — before beginning I* « 
develop a subject, I traced my plan ; I did as the ank^ p 
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tect who determines the proportions of a building before 
laying a single stone, and from thence, all difficulties io 
composition disappeared ! 

*' From this sincere acknowledgment/' continues the 
same author, " you may form an idea of the importance of 
method in the art of reasoning. Principles are the base 
and the fulcrum of every work, method is the lever, and 
atudysis the proafJ^ Is not then a rational and just logic 
a treasure 1 Is it not as valuable for woman a^ for man, 
since the government of her thoughts, and the regulation 
of her conduct are of equal importance ? 

Moral Pkiloiophy. 

Moral Philosophy is addressed both to the heart and 
understanding. Its principles should be impressed upon 
the mind, in the earliest years of childhood, as soon as the 
little being destined to immortality is capable of entertain- 
Uk% ideas of right and wrong. There is a period preceding 
this, when the child is to be governed wholly by a feeling 
of instinctive obedience. It sees itself in the hands of its 
parents, knows that they have power over it, and learns 
to submit its will to theirs, fiat as soon as the child be- 
gins to exercise its reason, as soon as the moral feeling 
begins to unfold, (we are here assuming the existence of a 
principle which some moralists or rather immoralists deny») 
then should its moral education commence. It should be 
uoght that the parent does not exact obedience becaase 
bo has power to do so, but because it is right, because the 
parent has experience, and knows what is best. If one 
child take from another its toys, because it has greater 
physical strength, H should be Uught that pamr does not 
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make right; and that it is wrong, in any caae^ to take 
what belongs to another without the owner'a consent 

Thus should children, from the dawning of reason, be 
accustomed to reflect upon the moral relations of aetioBi. 
The science of Moral Philosophy, as laid down in books, 
is but a collection of those rules and principles which are 
considered as the proper guides of moral conduct^ and 
which in their simple forma should be thus taught to chil- 
dren. The work of Dr. Paley , although liable to aome ob- 
jections, yet retains its place in most public institutions. 
It possesses merits of a kind very important in a school 
book ; the style is clear and simple, the method of arrange- 
ment calculated to aid the memory^ and the reasoning is 
generally precise and logical. The chapter on the moral 
sense does not appear to me to state the subject fairly, or 
to gi?e to the argument that bearing which religion, moral- 
ity, and experience point out. 

Consider man as destitute of an original, moral fbelingi 
(the term sense is perhaps an objectionable one,) and htm 
can he be considered an accounuble being t Is it not 
this very feeling, implanted by God in the hnmnn heart, 
which renders man a moral agent? Is not thia moral 
feeling the foundation of all our ideas of right and wtongf 
If right depended on custom, law, the wil^of a a o f ereip, 
or of a majority, where is our standard? Dr. Paley 
would say, the revealed will of God. But if wo havo BO 
natural feeling of rectitude, why should we think it rigktti 
render obedience to our Creator? This qoeetion ia Abi 
answered by Paley : We believe that God oan rawaider 
punish us, that he will do this in proportion to onr okr i 
dience or disobedience, therefore we will eomplj withttj 
will for the sake of the reward." I 
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Paley's, Parkbarat*a^ and Waylaod's philooophiea. 

But how is it with the Creator himself? Are his acta 
good, because he is powerful? Or rather, is there not 
such a thing as a principle of goodness, of which God is 
the fountain, and which, when he created man in his owa 
image, was imparted as the vital principle of the human 
soul I This soul, although corrupted by the fall, still re- 
tains a portion of its divine principle, which, even in the 
most debased condition of mortals, discovers itself by the 
remorse and shame which follow vice. With the excep- 
tion of what I consider Dr. Paley's erroneous ideas respect- 
ing the want of an original, moral principle, and the 
necessary consequences from this which appear in hie 
definition of ^* virtue, right and wrong," d&c, I regard h'm 
Moral Philosophy as a work of great merit and utility. 
His views of the Sabbath are, however, far from being ad* 
mitted by all Christians ; most of whom believe that the 
Christian Sabbath is a continuation of, and a substitutkxa 
for, the Jewish Sabbath, and that we are under the same 
obligation to regard the fourth commandment as the other 
nine. Dr. Paley considers it expedient and proper to oIk 
serve the Sabbath by attending public worship on that day, 
and devoting as much time as possible to spiritual exer- 
cises ; but he does not regard the hallowing of the Lord's 
day as enforced by a command. 

Parkhurat's Moral Philosophy is designed to correel 
some of the supposed errors of Paley. This is a work of 
much merit, and may be read with advantage by pupils ia 
this study. In our moral department we shall consider 
the importance of devefoping and fortifying the moral 
amotion, and also its connection with our duties towards 
oor Maker.* 

« Wayland*8 •* Moral PhUotophy" is highly eominended by thoa^ 
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IiUdleciudl Philosophy, 

With some remarks on the Philosophy of Mind, I shall 
elose my lectures on Intellectual Iroproveimnt. ^This 
science, although education is based upon it, is rery pro- 
perly, as a department of study, the crowning of tlie whole 
fuperstructure. It commences with some knowledge of 
the operations of the mind, and is acquired in the first years 
of life. The child learns to know the opinions nnd emo- 
tions of those around him, by means of eKerual signs ; and 
be must have reasoned upon associated feelings beflm be 
can have known how to move compassion by his cries, or 
^cite laughter by his playful gambols. Every yearoflite 
increases his knowledge of mind ; he feels hiinselF urged 
by motives, he perceives a controling power in himselfi 
when he chooses to exert it, to stop the headlong current 
of the passions, or to direct them into new and better 
channels. All observations upon our own charnetera or 
those of others belong to mental philosophy ; this is tbi 
most valuable, or the practical part. 

When therefore you commence this study in books, 
you continually meet with your own familiar thoughiSi 
You had ofleu observed in yourself the power of recalHty 
one thing by the help of others. For instance, when jeo 
had entered an apartment for the purpose of finding aons 
article, you perhaps had Ibrgotien what yon direst fiw; jeo 
were unable by any efibrt of memory to recall the lost idsa, 
but by returning to the place from whence yon set oalt 
were reminded of it, by its connection with other objeeMi 

who have examined it attentively. From the abilities of ths aatke^ 
bia experience as a teacher, and his sound views of ChiiatiaiutT. ws mif 
expect much from this work. 
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Practical part of mental philosophy. 

You may not have formed any theory of the principle of 
association, and are therefore prepared to listen with at- 
tention to any explanation of phenomena which are a part 
of the history of your own thoughts. 

Mankind, who are ever prone to excesses, have, from 
a period in which the study of the human mind was deem- 
ed above the comprehension of females, and unsuitable to 
their condition and character, gone to another extreme, ia 
which the science of metaphysics is considered little more 
than a plaything for children ; and young misses, who haTe 
neither yet learned to think methodically or reason accii* 
rateJy, are heard to talk learnedly of the opinions of phiio* 
sophers who have written upon mental phenomena. 

Some of the elemenUry principles in the science of 
mind, as the distinct nature and different destinations of 
the soul and body, the superior importance of the spiritoeL 
part, and the child's obligations to improve his mental fao» 
olties, ought early to be pointed out. Such works as tlie 
Child's Book on the Soul,* which, in language adapted to 
the capacities of children, leads them to reflect oo the no* 
ture and operations of the mind, cannot be too highly Til- 
ued by parents and instructors. These truths form the foan* 
dation of all religions knowledge and belief ; a belief ia 
them is anterior even to the idea of a Creator. When 
^ the child, in answer to the question, " Who made you f 
replies, " God," he must comprehend the truth, that theio 
^ is a being whom he calls himself, that this being is a some- 
thing, unlike a stone or a plant, neither of which, he 
knows, could understand or answer a question. 

Although some of the leading distinctions between 

• By Mr. Gallaudet. This little book ought to be fband in all Baa- 
ftsy-ecnool libraries. 
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natter and mind should be taught e? en to children, I ctn- 
not agree with those who recommend the sfodfjf of wuMf 
pkysies as a preliminary step in education, on the groond 
that pupils must be made to understand the natore of tbe 
mind; because that in education, this is both the instni- 
ment with which the operation is carried on, and the ob- 
ject which is operated upon. We might as wdl insist 
that a boy was not qualified to be put an apprentice to a 
carpenter, without a knowledge of the principles 6n which 
tbe lever and other mechanical powers operate ; in short, 
without understanding the theory of raechanies. If a 
child could not compare, reason, or remember, nntil bo 
first understood the powers of his own mind, and the ab- 
stract nature of comparison, reasoning, &c., these opera" 
tions could never be performed ; for the Tory atndy of 
them requires their constant exercise, and an exerciso 
rendered skillful by long practice. If works on 
philosophy are put into the hands of pupils whooe 
are not ripe for such investigations, the truths and 
ings cannot be comprehended, and a rooted dislike will, 
probably, be acquired for the study. Bat if the mwi 
have been previously prepared by suitable disciplipe, fli- 
nched by a knowledge of language, of history, and of 
natural science, so that illustrations drawn from these n- 
rious sources, can be understood and enjoyed, then wil 
the science of mind be drank in with a new and entlii» 
astic delight Often have I,* with sympathizing eqsy- 

* Tbe author, during the aeveral years ahe had chaise of tka di- 
pjartment ot intellectual philoaophy in tbe Troy Female SaDinaiy, ki^ 
the bappmeaa of instructing many young ladiea of dietinguislMd wHli 
and virtues, who now hold a high rank in aociety, andhonorablv 
tain the vanoua relatione of life. Not a lisw are amoiui that dM 
who are iulfilUng one of tbe noblest and moat important^Beae offiftb 
that of teaching the young ; while others aie ezemptifyiDg in thsdl* 
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Tendency of authors to hypothesis. 

nent, watched the kindling glow lighting up the counte- 
lance of such a pupil, on hearing for the first time an ex- 
)lanation of some familiar operation of her own mind, or 
vhen tracing the map of the human intellect, she beheld 
he innumerable little rills which flow into the great ocean 
)f thought, and traced them to their mysterious fountain. 
The sublime truths of the science, now enter the soul in 
ill their freshness and beauty ; and this era in the history 
>f her own mind is ever remembered with deep and peca- 
iiar interest. 

I would not be understood as asserting that, in the 
itudy of mental philosophy, the way is invariably strewed 
irith flowers ; or that the pupil is always rewarded by the 
>leasure of eliciting truth. In no other science is there 
nich a tendency in authors to wander into the mazy re- 
^ions of hypothesis — fancying that a new ray of light haa 
mllen upon their path, they often begin to see things in a 
lifferent aspect from their predecessors; and although 
his new light may be but the coruscation of a brilliant 
ancy, the hues which it imparts are looked upon aa ao 
many revelations made by the torch of reason. Thus 
lave metaphysicians been liable to be misled by falae 
ights, ever since the days of Aristotle, who asserted that 
Lhe mind resided in the brain, which was a dark cave 
iilled with miniature images, called thoughts, that came 
brward for the inspection of consciousness, as they were 
called up by memory, and retreated as they were dis« 
nissed by abstraction. 

nestic circle the beneficial influence of educated women upon homaa 
rirtue and bappineas. When these pages shall meet the affeciionats 
{lance of some of ihose whose memory is thus dearly cherished, the 
lye will glisten, and the cheek glow at the recollection of former school- 
lay acenes, of companions once beloved, and, it may be, of her who 
watched over their intellectual progress, with matemal pride UM 
inxiety. 
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Since the time of Locke, metaphysical writers, fol- 
lowing bis example, have made the operations of the mind, 
or lis f acuities, and not its nature^ or essaut^ the object of 
their investigatioos. These operations are known tooi 
but in two ways, experience and observaiion ; every thing 
gained by these sources is an addition to the stock of ha- 
man knowledge. The great point is to know how to seize 
upon facts, and embody them in a manner to be intelli- 
gible to ourselves and others. Facts, in order to be uaa- 
ful in science, must also be properly arranged ; and the 
difficulty, with most minds, is the want of a suiuble taodt 
of arrangement. 

Logic and criticism are instruments which teaeh the 
arts of thinking and of arranging thoughts : metaphysies 
is the science of principles : it instructs man in the nature 
and use of his faculties ; it discovers to him his weakness, 
but at the same time shows him his strength ; it acquainti 
him with the extent of his reasoning powers^ and that al- 
though by these he may know many things, there is a bap> 
ner beyond which he cannot pass. In this science we 
learn to set bounds to the influence of human aathority 
upon the mind, and that no truths, however alroagly 
urged, should be received, but such as have a claim to 
our belief, founded upon reason. The raasoa of eaok 
individual, must be his own guide; and it therelbro bo» 
comes a matter of great importance that reason shall, ai 
for as possible, be divested of prejudice, and assisted with 
fixed and unerring principles. 

In speaking of the influence of reasoq in nsttenof 
belief, I would here observe, that I do not mean to is- 
dude the doctriqes taught iq the Holy Scriptures. Wkk 
respect to Divine revelation, after we have» bj weigUm 
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Revelation and reason. 

its evidences, become convinced that it is in fact what it 
professes to be, the word of God, that it is imposniible to 
resist the united testimony of collateral history, prophecy, 
the evidence of a multitude of competent witnesses, and 
the evidence of effects now before our eyes, viz. thousands 
of worshiping assemblies calling on Jesus of Nazareth, 
and breaking bread in commemoration of his sufTerings — 
after we have become convinced that any one of iheae evi- 
dences would be sufficient to establish their authenticity, 
and that this concurring testimony furnishes a mass of 
evidence which it is impossible for reason to resist or 
deny, we must then fully and unreservedly receive the 
Scriptures as the word of God. Are these writings some- 
times mysterious and unintelligible to us? So is the moral 
government of God, so are the dispensations of his provi- 
dence. Are the truths revealed of a nature which human 
reason cannot fathom? so are many of the facts in the 
natural world ; — bnt do we deny the influence of that vital 
principle which is the spring and source of organic life, 
because it is invisible to us? We see its effects, and there* 
fore believe in the cause. Shall we deny the operation 
of the Holy Spirit upon the human heart, because " it is 
a still, small voice, and we cannot tell whence it Cometh^ 
or whither it goeth ?" We see the wicked man turning 
from his evil ways; the proud becoming meek ; the drunk* 
ard temperate ; the churl liberal ; he who once scoffed it 
religion sitting at Jesus's feet — and shall we deny that 
these effects are uncaused, because we cannot explain 
them by deductions from human reason? Let os exalt 
human reason to its proper rank — let us walk by its light 
when we have none clearer ; but let us remember, too, 
that he who gave man reason, and who " seeth not as 
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iiian Beeth,** is to be beliefed and obeyed without questioii 
at to the propriety or expediency of his commaodB. 

In all matters of human knowledge and belief, reaioa 
must be our guide : when we find a subject to be beyond 
our capacity, we should cease to investigate. Plutarch 
obserfed, that as geographers, when they haie laid down 
upon their map those countries which are known, place 
beyond these their terra incognita^ or ukknam landi ajid 
seas, so historians should use the same distinctioa with 
respect to the fabulous and uncertain ages of Uie woiU. 
Thus should we, in all our researches, endeavor to distin- 
guish the boundary which divides the legitimate aubjecU 
of human inquiry, from what is beyond the knowkdga 
of man. 

No farther than perception will carry us, can we go in 
any human science ; as discoveries are made, perception 
is aided and rendered more acute ; thus the teiese^pe hat 
brought the planetary worlds nearer to us, and revealad 
new facts with respect to them, which are added to tka 
Bcience of astronomy; — the microscope has acquainted 
man with new wonders in the kingdoms of nature, shov* 
ing him, where vision had not before discovered life, that 
millions of living things exist, which we inhale with tha 
atmosphere, and drink in the purest water; that thaaa 
animalculae inhabit every leaf, fruit, and flower; andaoBS 
late discoveries would almost prove, that our own material 
frame is but a mass of living atoms. Wherever o&urvr 
Hons can be made, is a field for human inquiry. Bat aH 
questions are profitless, which relate to mfinU^^ as 
mjinite space and eternity; to tlie cmmutwn heiwem 
ter and mind, and to their essence ; the inkahitants 
Mforlds, and every thing connected with a future stale, ex* 
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cept as revealed in the word of €rod. All subjects of this 
nature, should be considered by metaphysicians as *' un» 
known lands and unapproachable seas" 

Mental philosophy would be of little use, had it not its 
practical applications. The members of this class profess 
to study the human mind ; suppose, hereafter, any one of 
you in promiscuous society should unseasonably introduce 
your knowledge, talk fluently of the opinions of philoeo* 
phers, or give the result of your own profound reflections* 
would this show that you practically understood the hu- 
man ..mind, or, as it is more commonly expressed, htmmn 
nature? It is to be presumed, you would all wish t» 
please, when this can be done without any sacrifice of 
principle ; that you would not willingly disgust others, or 
acquire the reputation of being pedantic. A knowledge 
of the operations of the mind, should lead you to consider 
what kind of manners will produce the effect you desire; 
it should teach you, that vanity, by leading to a foolisll 
display of learning, would defeat its own end, so that 
instead of admiration, you would excite disgust. Perhaps 
this caution is unnecessary, as there are now so many 
educated females, that there is little temptation for any 
one to be vain of her learning; this efiect which Hannah 
More anticipated, as the result of more enlarged systems 
of education, is now realized. A female possessing a 
cultivated mind, is no longer regarded as a prodigy, and 
we hear far less of les has bleus^ than formerly. Slip-shod 
feet, dirty caps and gowns, have ceased to be regarded as 
the characteristics of a literary woman ; and she is now 
allowed to dress herself neatly, after the fashion of the 

• Blue alockingi an epithet formerly applied in ridicule to Uts- 
rary ladies. 
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day, and to enjoy the social pleasures of life like others of 
ber species. Indeed, so far is learning, at the present 
time, from being a reproach to a lady ; so far from lowe^ 
ing her in the estimation of others, that when connected 
with good common sense and amiable manners, it adds 
greatly to her influence and respectability in society. 

But there is always a degree of delicacy expected from 
a lady in the use of her acquirements, which should not 
be lost sight of. The effect of these acquirements, as I 
have often remarked, should be exhibited in the generil 
character and deportment, methodical arrangement of 
time, richness, ease, and variety of conversation, and, in 
short, the power of adapting one's self to the changing 
circumstances of life, and of fulfilling its many and varied 
duties. A practical knowledge of the human mind is 
peculiarly important to our sex ; it is a knowledge whicb 
they have ever been quick to seize. The great volume of 
life, woman reads with facility ; — mingling in sooiety, she 
soon learns the art of pleasing, adapts herself to its pre- 
vailing taste and manners, or rather learns to lead its taste, 
and influence its manners. The French women have, at 
different times, exercised great power over the minds of 
kings and statesmen ; they have often, though behind the 
scenes, been the real actors in the drama of life, while 
those who fancied themselves such, were in fact butaato- 
matons, moving in a prescribed circle, and accomplisbini 
the designs of those who led them. But how, in many 
instances, was this influence acquired, and bow waa it 
exerted? — Who are among the celebrated women, fioB 
Aspasia of Athens, to Madam Pompadour of Francey tbit 
have been distinguished for their power over the other aezf 
My young friends, they were those who sacrificed virtv 
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and self respect ; and who sought, in the triumphs which 
announced their own degradation, to stifle its remem- 
brance. 

But these wanderers from the path of true dignity and 
of virtue, had not the advantages of a consistent and 
moral education. Aspasia, it is true, lived in the age of 
Athenian glory, and was deeply imbued with Grecian 
learning, but she had not the pure light of the gospel ; 
and the high rank which she held among the Greek phi- 
losophers, notwithstanding the licentiousness of her con- 
duct, show us the actual value of heathen morality. 

I remarked that women are quick to learn the opera* 
tions of the human mind, by observations on society; but 
this does not preclude the utility of well-chosen books, 
and of systematic instruction ; on the contrary, it renders 
them more important, by giving their knowledge and tact 
a right direction. Without such aids, females are too apt 
to exercise their ingenuity in petty attempts to extend 
their empire over others, from the mere influence of exter- 
nal charms or fascinating manners ; with more elevated 
views, they learn to value only the influence which is 
gained by the charms of intellect and the dignity of vir- 
tue. 

A just and practical knowledge of the human mind is 
highly important to woman in the several relations of life, 
domestic and social ; more especially does the mother and 
instructor of youth, need to understand the avenues and 
secret windings of the human heart, to be able to read the 
thoughts, and to direct them into their proper channel. 
Mr. Stewart remarks : " The object of education should 
be, first, to cultivate the various fitculties of our nature ; 

31 
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second, to watch over early impresBioDf and aaaoelationfl, 
to secure the mind against the influence of error, and to 
lead its prepossessions on the side of truth." This scieoee 
also may have a very important influence upon our own 
moral and mental improvement ; or, according to Stewart, 
every person on arriving to years of reflection, perceives 
in himself defects, owing to some mismanagement in edo- 
cation, and knowing the laws of his own mind, he feels 
the necessity of beginning a course for himself." 

This self-education is, after all, the great business of 
life ; it is in order to enable the young to discipline their 
own minds, to detect the errors in their own conduct, and 
the latent evils in their own hearts, that for so many years 
they are disciplined and taught hy others. The sooner 
this lesson of self-education is learned, the sooner do the 
young assume the dignity of rational beings^ and become 
fitted to be their own guardians. .In reading the biogra- 
phy of eminent persons, we find that they were always 
strict in their self-requisitions and selfgovemmeBt. They 
observed themselves closely, and when they found a bias 
towards any particular fault or weakness, they directed 
their efforts towards correcting the one, and strengthening 
the other. 

I would again urge the importance of keeping a diaiy, 
in which the moral tenor of your actions and the bent of 
your minds should be scrupulously noted. This journal 
should be for your own inspection only ; for snch is the 
deceitfulness of the human heart, that it is very apt to 
suggest a too flattering picture of itself, where it is made 
with the design of being seen by any but the original. 

^ Man, know thyself," is a precept as important as it 
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is difficult in practice. To assist us in this duty, no sci- 
ence is more highly beneficial than that which has the 
human mind for its object, and yet, unless we add to our 
philosophy the wisdom of true piety, we shall never fully 
comprehend the extent of human depravity, the true mode 
of purifying the heart, and rendering it meet for an offer- 
ing to its Creator. 



PART IV. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

LECTURE XXIV. 

Music Dancing Drawing, 

Female accomplishments. 

We have now completed our view of the varioiit 
branches of literary and scientific education, which con- 
stitute a course of instruction in the institution of which 
you are members. We have considered them all undef 
the general head of Intellectual Improvement. 

It has been my wish to give sketches of these subjects, 
which, though neither perfect in outline, nor minute in pi|w 
ticulars, might, as graphic delineations, serve to fix their 
leading features upon the tablets of the mind. 

The chief object in the attainment of what are etJM 
accomplishments, ought to be to soften and refine the man- 
ners, and add to the innocent and elegant enjoymenta of 
human life. 

In music and drawing, the physical, intellectual pow- 
ers, and the emotions are all exercised. Dancing is to be 
considered chiefly in reference to its effects on the mo- 
tions and carriage of the body, although aa a pleasant and 

31» 
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exhilarating exercise, it may be made condacive to the 
promotion of cheerfulness and good humor. 

Female manners cannot be taught with didactic preci- 
sion, under any given number of rules. There is a ce^ 
tain nameless grace in fine manners, which it is impos- 
sible to describe, and which cannot be traced to any one 
source. Tliey are the result of education, intercoone 
with refined society, and that general benevolence which 
wishes to please, not from the impulse of vanity, bat be- 
cause it finds its own happiness in making that of others. 
The manners acquired at boarding-schools are often, and 
not without reason, made the subject of severe remark. 
One writer says : Boarding-schools give as artificial crefr* 
tures, made up of artificial looks and smiles ; their airs, 
gestures, and articulation are all a compound of aflfectif 
tion. Such schools give forwardnest to fruits, bat de- 
prive them of their natural healthiness and flavor, and the 
jine ladies they send into the world feel themselves ridi- 
culously exalted above all sensible coBversatioOy or ill 
attempts to be useful." 

Although the author just quoted appears to have in- 
dulged in too indiscriminate a condemnation of all board- 
ing-schools, we cannot but admit that he has drawn a cor- 
rect likeness of many of the finished young ladies of the 
present day. To a sensible and elevated mindl, nothing 
can appear more ridiculous and contemptible than the 
airs which are sometimes assumed by young ladies on 
leaving school, and making their entree into the world of 
fashion. The cause of this exhibition of folly and affec- 
tation may often be traced to early associations, acquired 
under the paternal roof, and confirmed by a defedife 
mode of education. 
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Maternal influence. 

The influence of maternal character is strikingly ma- 
nifested in the associations of the child. A young girl 
who observes that show and fashion are the chief concern 
of her mother's life, very naturally acquires the habit of 
regarding these things as of the highest importance. She 
learns, that to play and sing well, to possess a fashionable 
air and manner, are to be her passports into the world of 
fashion, which she believes is the true paradise of life. 
Her young bosom heaves with tumultuous agitation at the 
thought of that period when she shall be brought out^ or 
become a young lady, be entitled to coquette, to prattle 
nonsense, and play off the airs which she has learned to 
consider the test of an elite of fashion ; — with such pre- 
possessions she is sent abroad to a boarding-school, and 
with the avowed object, on the part of the parents* 
that she may become finished^ or may, in a degree, per- 
fect herself, in certain elegant accomplishments. The 
inquiry on the part of such parents with respect to the 
character of a school, is not, what course of mental disci- 
pline is there pursued ; what is the tone of moral instruc- 
tion, or the standard of intellectual attainments ; but what 
attention is paid to accomplishments, and what are the 
advantages for learning music, dancing, d&c. 

What must be expected from the daughters of such 
parents, after the completion of an education in a school 
conformable to their own false ideas of merits? If young 
ladies enter life fitted only for its gay scenes, what is to be 
their future destiny, even in this world? So far are fe»> 
tive scenes from making up the whole of life, that even in 
the most pros|)erous condition of human existence, there 
is more of sorrow than joy, more of mourning than mirth. 
It has been observed by the good Hannah More, that 
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" from the course pursued by many with respect to the 
education of their daughters, one might, reasoning apru 
eri, be led to infer that the life of women consisted of one 
universal holiday, and that the only contest was, who 
should be best enabled to excel in the sports and gamei 
that were to be celebrated in it." Now it is this very idea 
of the great importance of accoroplishmentSy whieh caoMf 
so much vanity and affectation among females. I>id they, 
for instance, regard music merely as an agreeable and 
refined amusement, which would enable them to add 
something to the enjoyments of their friends, as well ai 
afibrd pleasure to themselves, we should not see so moeh 
parade and fluttering when a young lady is reqaested to 
sing or play in company. The idea that her perfbrmaiiee 
is a matter of great moment, the expectation of the adnir 
ration she shall receive, or the fear of mortification, iU 
serve to render her manner constrained and nnnatnral; 
add to this, a habit of affectation already acquired, aad 
we have the picture of many a young lady exhibitmg her 
self at the harp or piano, to the pain and mortification of 
all sensible and truly elevated people. 

Let music and other elegant accomplishments tiks 
their proper rank ; they are pleasant, as interludes in tho 
great drama of life's duties. If an actor ia aa inferior 
part should fancy himself the hero, and snuflf the oandloii 
or perform any other trifling service, as though it were as 
affair of the first importance, the beholders would considor 
it ludicrous ; so to a reflecting mind appears the manaw 
of those who seem to think the singing of a song, or pity* 
ing a piece of music, an occasion of the deepest iatersat. 
A long prelude of hesitation, apologies and denials, nmt 
prepare the minds of the company for the great erent; wai 
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in many cases the result of this preparation is the inter- 
ruption of all sensible conversation for a very indifferent 
or affected performance. 

A young lady's appearance in conversation, is far more 
important, as developing her intellectual attainments, than 
any musical performance can be, and yet few would refuse 
to enter into conversation, through consternation at the 
idea that they might not be admired if they did speak. 
We do not expect the dumb to speak, neither can a lady^ 
ignorant of music, perform for the gratification of her 
friends ; but one who possesses this accomplbhmenl, 
should no more refuse to exercise it at proper times, than 
she should refuse to converse. The great point is to have 
proper ideas of the real importance of actions and things^ 
that we may not attach undue importance to triflea If a 
young lady who is known to have some skill in musio^ 
after modestly stating her own deficiencies, performs bm 
indifferently, she has at least shown an amiable, obliging 
disposition in complying with the wishes of others, and in 
many cases such instances have made lasting impressions 
favorable to the character of a person. If another young 
lady shows herself off with an air of vanity and selAsatia* 
faction, however fine or scientific her performance, she has 
left no pleasant remembrances of herself in the minds of 
the beholders. And really, of what use are the greatest 
acquirements in music, as respects the great business of 
life, or as the foundation of a character ? The stage pro* 
bably affords finer specimens of musical talent than any 
private circles, and yet how wretched and depraved hare 
been some of the most distinguished of its votaries ! at the 
best, how low is their station in society, and how little do 
they contribute to the real well-being of mankind ! 
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A French ]ady of distinguished talents, elegant mtn- 
nersy and the instructer of queens and princoBsos/ in 
remarking upon female character, and the influence of 
mothers upon the associated feelings and the principles of 
their daughters, says : Honored be the mother, who^ in 
bringing up her daughter, is not actuated by the sole desiie 
of rendering her fascinating ; who secures U> lier a dura- 
ble good in the cultivation of her judgment, and in the 
enlightening of her mind ; who accustoms her to prefer 
duty to pleasure, knowledge Co amusement; who teaches 
her to be learned without pedantry, and graceful without 
alTectatioa. Then will this daughter be wise witboat 
fanity, happy without witnesses, and contented without 
admirers." 

As an elegant accomplishment, and a reaource against 
adversity, music may well be considered a desirable braneh 
of education, when circumstances permit its attainment 
This science may also be cultivated without any deCrh 
ment to mental improvement, since, during the time devo- 
ted to it, the mind is agreeably relaxed, and the physical 
powers are called iuto action. One or two boors each 
day, devoted to practice on any instrument of music, 
besides the usual time spent in receiving leseons, will, if 
faithfully improved, soon produce a manifest impro^enwnt; 
if this course is pursued with persevering industry, for 
some length of time, a young lady may perfiwm upon the 
piano or harp with skill and execution. 

But I cannot avoid considering that parent or instructer 
as deeply guilty, who urges a child to spend the greater 
part of a day in thrumming upon an instrument, ieaviag 
the mind to grow rank with the weeds which will sprief 
* Maelsme Gampan. 
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ip where the intellectual powers are not cultivated, and 
ufiering an immortal being to grow up to maturity with- 
out that mental and moral culture, which are so important 
>oth for this world and for eternity. What can we think 
»r that father, who compelled a daughter for several years 
o practice twelve hours a day upon the piano, and occa- 
ionally stood over her with a whip, to urge her efforts ? 
The young lady, indeed, became a great proficient in ma* 
ic ; she appeared with eclat at public places, and was the 
even days wonder of the fashionable world. But she 
ailed to make that splendid connection in life for which 
t was supposed the father designed her; for, though 
lattered and caressed by many, it did not appear that any 
[entleman of fortune thought that the highest perfection 
n music, was sufficient in a wife to atone for the want of 
Qore common though more necessary qualifications.* 

You will not understand me as depreciating music, or 
incouraging its neglect. Those who possess a native talent 
or this delightful art, and whose circumstances render its 
;altivation proper, should, as I before remarked, improve 
he opportunity of acquiring it. When commenced, mu- 
ic should be assiduously pursued; it requires much 
mtience and practice, to become even a tolerable profi* 
^ient. A pupil should not only endeavor to acquire skill 
ind taste in execution, but to understand the science, and 
comprehend the principles on which it is founded. It 
8 important that those who are to )eam music should com* 
nence the study while young ; at this time the fingers are 
iliant, and can easily acconunodate themselves to exer* 
iises which are found very difiieult by older persons. At 

* The case here mentioned is one of rati life, and which occurred 
n'our own country. 
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a period, too, when the facalties of the andentanding are 
bot partially developed, there is not that neceaaity fer the 
full appropriation of time in stady, which is afterwards 
required in the pursuit of the different branchea of eda« 
cation. 

Madame Caropan well remarks, that the many hoors 
which a young girl devotes to the instrument would be 
much regretted, if they did not procure her a genuine 
talent for life. We hear it often remarked, that a yoang 
person, as soon as she is married, shuts her piano, whidi 
becomes merely a useless piece of furniture : thia la true, 
when it recalls only the melancholy recoHection of a aal- 
ture without fruit. If by means of repeated leasons, 
ehidings and tears, she is able to play some aooataa which 
have never contributed to her pleasure, nor that of others, 
is it not very natural that she should free herself from this 
restraint, as soon as she can follow her own inclination V* 
But if a lady can read music, and has entered with any 
degree of enthusiasm into the delights which it affinrdsyshe 
will never be likely wholly to abandon an exercise in 
which all the emotions find an answering ezpreaaion. 

In joy and sorrow, hope and despondency, the sw^iag 
heart may find vent in sprightly or melancholy strains of 
music. I recollect an elderly and very amiable foreigner, 
whose cara sposa was not of the sweetest temper imagina- 
ble, who always resorted to the piano, after a atom of 
female vengeance had burst upon his head. This imtru- 
ment seemed as a faithful friend, which gave oat no other 
tones but such as were respondent to hia own feelinge. 
And since females, though sometimes the aggressors, are 
often the aggrieved party in domestic discords, masic 
might be improved by them to a similar purpose. Indeed, 
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music if cultivated and practised by a married lady with 
the view to her amusement and improvement, must have 
a tendency, not only to console her in trouble, but to soften 
and elevate the tone of her mind, and to smooth the 
asperities of her own temper. 

Vocal music is far from being the artificial thing which 
some amateurs of the present day would make it The 
birds have no Italian masters, and yet even the trills of the 
most scientific performers are far inferior to some of theirs. 
It has been proposed to introduce vocal music into common 
schools, as one of the ordinary exercises. A gentleman 
who has traveled much in Europe,* states that in Germa- 
ny and Switzerland, music both in theory and practice is 
regularly taught as an important branch in the nationiA 
system of education. He says that a distinguished prc^ 
lessor of the island of Sicily, on hearing of the unhappy 
influence of study upon the health of our literary mev, 
asked, What are the amusements of your literary roent'-^ 
When answered None, the Professor said, ** No wonder 
they are sick, and die of study," — observing that he spent 
a stated portion of the day in recreations, of which instrii- 
mental and vocal music were an essential part, and that 
he thought he could not live without the relief which they 
gave his mind. 

While speaking on the subject of vocal music, I can^ 
not but deprecate the improper character of most of the 
popular songs of the day. Young ladies are often heard 
to express in singing, sentiments that they wonld blush to 
utter in conversation ; or, if there is nothing absolutely wrong 
in the thought, the words set to fashionable music are neu- 
ally without sentiment or moral. The beautiful and ebaste 

♦ Rev. W. C. Woodbridge. 
32 
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■ODgs of Mrs. Hemans are a noble ezcepUon ; erery ihiDg 
that comes from her pen is pure, and bears the Image and 
superscription of an elevated and chagtened mind. The 
plaintive and thrilling air of her *' Bring Flowers/' the spirit 
stirring Pilgrim Fathers/' and the wail of the CaptifS 
Knight," are only equalled by some of the noble eflfortsof 
Heber. 

Has America no Hemans, who will awaken a sleephig 
lyre in behalf of her young sisters, to gire them songs 
which, instead of soiling the purity of their yet anpolluted 
hearts, may enlist their associations and afiections in the 
cause of virtue ? Have we no Heber, whose lips, touched 
with hallowed fire, may warble forth strains which shall waft 
the spirit above the mist and darkness of earth-horn pa»> 
sions, and teach it to soar in the regions of a pare love and 
holy devotion ? Alas ! fashion^ s seal must first he set npoa 
the noblest and purest efforts of human genioBy before it 
can gain access to the temples where she is worshiped ^— 
and we are led to wonder that she has even deigned to 
accept offerings as pure and holy as those which have 
emanated from the spirits of Mrs. Hemans and Bislvy 
Heber. 

To her whose heart beats high with the hope of admi- 
ration in the circles of fashion, and who has no object be* 
yond that of receiving this admiratbn ; to the gay and 
thoughtless girl who counts each day a weariness till she 
shall be released from intellectual labor, from regularity 
in duty and in conduct; who feels that she is aboatto 
realize, in coming scenes of amusement, those visions of 
earthly bliss which had been impressed upon her almoit 
infant mind, — to such an one it would he useless to ityi 
" let not fashion, let not the popular taste seduce jou fion 
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the straight and narrow path of female delicacy and pro* 
priety." Alas ! such warnings are vain, such admonitions 
are powerless, where the heart's affections are already, in 
imagination, poured out at the shrine of fashion, that de* 
stroyer of woman's purity, and simplicity of taste and 
character. 

But, suffer me to hope, that few of you will thus leave 
these retreats, where female virtues have been assiduously 
cnltivated, where female influence has been so often ex- 
plained, where female duties have been enforced, and the 
female mind has risen to new light and life ! — Sufier me 
to hope, that not one of you, after all this, will leave this 
sanctuary to go forth into the world, thoughtless as the 
giddy insect, which rushes into the consuming flame. If 
is your duty, and your right, to take upon the stage of life 
a standing, dignified as your rank, fortune, talents, and 
accomplishments entitle yon to, but forbear to lend your 
countenance to folly or vice, however elegant or fascina* 
ting they may appear. 

My remarks on the study of music have been somewhat 
desultory; and suggestions connected with the subjeel 
have drawn me aside from some remarks which I would 
make before leaving this topic. 

Before commencing this branch of education, re- 
flect whether you have a natural taste for it, and 
whether this accomplishment is correspondent to yoor 
means and condition. If in your own judgment and 
that of your friends all these things are considered 
favorable, commence music with the resolution of be* 
coming a proficient in it. Consider it as a means of 
improving your taste, and giving refinement and delicacy 
to your emotions. As a science it has its intellectual de« 
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pirtment ; it assists also in the perfection ofthe phyaieal or- 
gans, particularly in educating the ear to a nice diicrimi> 
nation of sounds, and may do much towards forming a eor* 
rect habit of reading. 

It will be a resource in adversity, will enaUe joo to 
enliven domestic scenes ; and should you be motheni, itwill 
render you capable of instructing your children, or at least 
of knowing when they are well instructed. Tliie highest 
and noblest object of music is to empby it in the eerf ke of 
our Maker. The blessed in heaven are rapmenCed as 
tinging to golden harps the glories of redeeming love. It 
is melancholy to behold a person highly gifted with musietl 
talents, who has never learned to employ them in praise to 
Him from whom man receives all his facnlties. 

I am sensible that as yet I have eoaroely toaehed^apon 
the main spring, which, among many, canses a devoled at- 
tention to music; I allude to the anticipated power of das* 
zling by the display of an elegant accomplbhaaentytbehopo 
of being the centre of a fashionable circle ;— but on tbii 
point I shall not now dwell. It is too painful to anticipate 
the evils which result from these hopes and e!ipectatMm8,io 
often the ruin of females, or of all that b truly estimable in 
the female character. 

Permit me to hope that those of you whose im^ettual 
powers are strengthened by discipline, whose. minds sre 
stored with a rich variety of knowledge, and whose niorab 
are elevated by reflection and study, and espeeially 
thoee who are influenced by religious consideration, may 
be able to repress an inordinate love of admiratioD, aBd 
to enjoy the possession of elegant aocompliefamentSp unae- 
eompanied by that restless vanity which • finds ha|qpiaiv 
only in di^ay. 
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Dancing. 

Madame Campan, whose judicious opinions I have 
)leasure in repeating, observes : " Accomplishments 
;hould not form the basis of the education of girls, but 
he first lessons in dancing and the piano should be given 
It about the age of seven years. Youthful limbs can place 
hemselves more easily according to rules, which add to 
he graceful embellishments, and render them so natural 
hat the fruit of lessons can be no longer distinguished ; it 
s also very certain that the physical development and 
lealth of children gain much, where they contract in good 
ime the habit of holding themselves up, and walking 
rracefully." I am aware that dancing in many cases re- 
ceives too great a share of attention ; and what is still 
ivorse, that it sometimes creates and fosters vanity and a 
ove of admiration in the youthful heart; but this is not 
he only thing innocent in itself, which may be abused 
ind perverted. Language is often made an instrument of 
ivil ; religion itself may be used as a cloak for hypocrisy, 
)ut we would not that either language or religion should 
>e condemned because they may be thus perverted* 

As a healthful exercise, dancing is recommended by 
nost physicians. Dr. Warren, in his lecture delivered at 
Boston, in 1830, before the American Institute of Instruik- 
;ion, remarks, that next to walking in the open air, the 
)est exercise for a young female is dancing. This brings 
nto action a large part of the muscles of the body and 
ower limbs, and gives them grace and power." To those 
nvho are engaged in study during a large part of the day, 
some exercise of this nature seems absolutely necessarjr, 

32* 
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especially in winter, when the weather confines females 
within doors. 

It is for this reason, as well as for the sake of imptor- 
mg the external deportment and carriage of our impilSy 
that dancing is here taught and practised. Bat yoa are 
well aware that there is a great difference between yonng 
ladies receiving lessons in a school, and practising wholly 
by themselves, and going to a public hall where yoang per- 
■ons of both sexes mingle promiscuously, and attending at 
jNi6lic5,or quarterly exhibitions. There are certainly erils 
attendant on such a course, which more than counterbalance 
all the advantages to be derived from learning to dance — 
girls and boys associating before they consider themselves 
as ladies and gentlemen, either acquire a familiarity of 
address which in after life will be improper and disgnst- 
ing, or begin to practise the arts of coquetry, which, ridi- 
^ culous as they are at any period, appear still more so where 
we look for the honest simplicity of childh(x>d. 

It is this improper manner of practising dancing, and 
the subsequent dissipation of after years which has preju- 
diced so many good people against an exercise which nators 
prompts, and which the Author of nature baa never pn^ 
hibited. Even the battie-horse is moved by the sound of 
martial music, and treads proudly to its measures. And 
who that sees a child, or a young female moving' in harmo- 
ny with sprightly music, can look moodily npon the sight, 
as though it were a sin against Him who adapts the ear to 
the nice perception of sound, makes the heart to answer 
in correspondent emotions, and gives to the musonlv 
Trame the power to express, by motion, the -character of 
these sounds? That, in itself, dancing is not offensive in 
the sight of Heaven, we may gather from the tenor of tin 
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Scriptures. Among the pious of old we read of danenig 
;s an expression of cheerfulness. David, in thet^ver^w* 
Dg joy of his heart, danced before the ark of God. Jep» 
ba's daughter, a maiden of purity and innocence, went 
>ttt with music and dancing to meet her father returning 
irom battle. Our Saviour hnnself, in the parable of the 
irodigal son, in which the father is considered an allegori- 
;al representative of Him to whom we have every 
leed to say, Father I have sinned against thee" — our 
Saviour represents this father, as having in his house music 
ind dancing on the occasion of the penitent's return. 

While ] would rescue this exercise from the reproach 
vhich I think has been improperly attached to it, I would 
ondemn in the most decided manner those evils which 
lave been suffered to connect themselves with it. Some 
f them I have already mentioned in remarking upon pro- 
aiscuous dancing-schools and public balls. I would ob- 
erve that another evil connected with these, is the ibnd- 
less for dress and display which they usually produce. 
Mothers, when their little darlings are old enough to go to 
k dancing school, are too apt to think they must af^ar 
ery ^ne ; their own boxes of jewelry are searched for CMr^ 
laments, their watches divested of chains for (he pretty 
tecks of these miniature belles ; or, if ciroumatancea per* 
nit, neW' -ornaments are purchased; dresaea are made, 
irhich vie with the gossamer in lightness of texture, and 
his mimic representation of French dolls are sent forUi 
hus bedizened to attract the envy of their companionSy 
ind to imbibe the moral poison which will hereafter ap- 
pear in their devotion to dress and their thirst for admira- 
ion. I could point out instances of females, whom na* 
ure has highly favored with beauty of person, talents, and 
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most amiable dispositions ; bat yet the whole beaotifol Ib- 
bric is deformed by this one taint, which, taking deep bold 
in childhood, no after exertions coald remove ; — like the 
blood of the murdered, which superstition believes leafei 
an indelible mark, vanity, when it has once deeply stained 
a female bosom, can never be washed away. But I am 
wrong — there is a fount in which sins may be eleansad, 
and there are some penitent Marys, who 

" O'er the faults of former yean, 
Have wept and are forgiven." 

Drawing, 

Drawing is the art of representing by means of lines 
upon a flat sarface, the forms of objects and their relatife 
situation. This accomplishment, so conducive to refine 
ment of mind, is at once useful and ornamental. Every 
gradation in the art is pleasing, from the sketch of a sin- 
pie flower to the grandest historical design. All the arts 
which tend to the embellishment or comfort of civiliied 
life, depend essentially on drawing. 

Painting has for its basis the art of drawing ; hov 
much then do they err, who attempt to teach it to thoaa 
who have not learned the principles on which drawing de- 
pends ! A few years since it was not uncommon ibr popib 
in female schools to use paints as soon as they began to 
draw ; or at the most only a few sketches of flowers or 
landscapes, made without rules or principles, were re- 
quired. 

In no art or science, perhaps, is genius more neeei- 
sary than in drawing. But genius, to be successful, moflt 
be assisted by rules of art, and especially by a close obil^ 
vation of nature, on which the fine arts are founded. 
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Some knowledge of the principles of geometry is 
important for the pupil in drawing. The practice of draw- 
ing geometrical figures, and maps, besides its importance 
as an auxiliary in your studies, is a very useful exercise in 
drawing. 

Drawing is an art, in the attainment of which great in- 
dustry and perseverance are necessary. The pupil should 
commence with perpendicular and horizontal Unes^ (wbieh 
are by no means as easily made as some may imagine,) 
and proceed to curves, circles, ovals, cones, cylinders and 
squares. 

AAer practising until these various figures may be 
easily made, parts of buildings, as arches, columns, doori^ 
and windows, may be next attempted. Flowers and fruit 
are drawn much more easily than figures, which require 
accuracy in horizontal and perpendicular lines. Trees 
require much study; the various forms of foliage, the di- 
rection of the branches, as pendant, erect, or horizontal, 
the nature of the bark, and the characters of the trunk, 
should all be studied from nature. Good copies are of 
great use, but every pupil of taste and genius will be led 
to the observation of natural objects. 

It is indeed one of the great recommendationa of the 
stndy of drawing, that it gives a new interest to the visible 
creation, and awakens in the mind new sources of enjoj* 
ment. The simple wild flower, the decayed tree, the 
ruined building, and the wild cascade, all present to the 
artist objects which please in contemplation, and which 
he delights to copy. The various forms and tints which are 
reflected to the eye from clouds, from the sky at sun-rise, 
or the pensive evening twilight, all are poetry and beauty 
to the soul of the painter. He regards with atlentioo and 
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admiration the pure blue sky of the zenith, as it eoatrtsts 
with the darker hue of the horizon, rariouslj affected by 
the situation of the sun, and the reflection of its rays npon 
the f apors which float near the surface of the earth, ap* 
pearing red, violet, or rose-colored. 

The imitator of nature beholding the distant moun- 
tains in their faint, blue outlines, might in the words of a 
kindred spirit, exclaim — 

" Why do those clifia of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the Isndscape amuing nearl 
'Tis diwianec lends enchantmeDt to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azore hue, " 

And if a moralist, he may add : 

Thua with delight we linger to survey, 
The promiatd joj/9 of life's unmeaaured vray ; 
Thus, /rom afar, each dim-diacover'd aoene, 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been." 

Objects which to others may be disagreeable, give riae 
to the finest productions of the artist Wherever ths 
marks of time appear, he is delighted to seize upon, and 
immortalize the ruins; — the decayed cottage, with its 
sides and roof covered with moss, the dilapidated charoh, 
or castle, afibrd more picturesque objects for the pencil, 
than the neat farm-house, or the modern edifice. Thosa 
rustic in ragged garments, mounted upon an old and lean 
horse, is more picturesque, and afibrds opportunity for a 
more graphic delineation, than a well-dressed man opooa 
sleek-looking pony. 

In drawing from copies, a rule and compass shoald not 
be used, except in measuring buildings. 

To the beginner it is useful to draw lines acniis tba 
copy and the paper on which the delineation is to be made, 
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marking them both iuto an equal number of squares : thus 
the objects in the squares on the copy may be easily and 
correctly transferred. Threads, instead of lines, stretched 
across, are equally useful to the learner, and less injuri* 
ous to the pictures. In drawing a landscape from nature 
it is well to select a gentle elevation with a large circum- 
ference of horizon. The scene to be copied may then, in 
imagination, be divided by certain perpendicular lines ; 
these, by being marked on the paper and intersected by 
what is termed the horizontal line, have the same effect 
in measuring distances, as the squares in the method just 
described. 

There can be but one point of sight in drawing a 
landscape, or but one spot at which the eye of the spec- 
tator is supposed to be fixed, from which, as from a point, 
all the objects must be comprehended. Sixty degrees of 
the horizon is considered as being the angle of vision ; 
that is, considering the eye as the centre of a circle, and 
the horizon its circumference. Now you will perceive, 
that the objects nearest the eye, or on the foreground of 
the picture, must occupy much greater space upon the pic- 
tore than distant objects ; of course, we can represent a 
much greater number of objects in the distance. 

In copying a flower from nature, it is proper lo begio 
with the centre and proceed outwardly with the leaves, 
placing them one above another in a manner correspond* 
ing to their natural arrangement 

The drawing of the human figure is the most difficoll, 
as well as the highest department of the art It consti- 
tutes, indeed, a distinct branch, and it is absurd ibr one 
who has painted a few landscapes or flowers to suppose 
herself capable of execution in this with accuracy. 
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Fevr young ladies attend to drawing auffieiently to 
become prolicieiits in the delineation of the human figure. 
When many years of undivided and doee attention are 
required to form a tolerable artist, neither school-girls nor 
their teachers should be censured, if, after a few monthi 
practice, the former cannot rival Raphael or West 

A knowledge of Geology is of use to the landscape 
painter, as it teaches the distinctive characters of rocks, 
and their modes of stratification, the characters of moan- 
tains, and of the different formations of the earth. An 
acquaintance with botany is also useful in flower*paintiDg; 
without this, some very distinctive characteristics of par- 
ticular species of plants might be disregarded in their deli- 
neation. A knowledge of flower-painting is also Tery im* 
portant to botanists, by enabling them to make sketches of 
the various vegetable productions. 

Among the different modes of painting is Oii pahiimg, 
the colors of which are the most durable, and in which 
the shades may be made to blend in the most perfect 
manner. 

Mosaic painting consists of an imitation of objects by 
means of a union of very small pieces of marble of variou 
colors fixed in stucco, or mortar. If this is well execated, 
it will remain to remote ages without decay. Fine speci- 
mens of this in copies of the great Italian masters^ are lo 
be seen in St. Peter's Church at Rome. 

Fresco painting is performed with colors diluted in 
water, and laid on a wall newly plastered, with whieh 
they incorporate ; they are almost as durable as the iimmp- 
tar itself. 

Painting in water colors is often called Umning; kit 
performed with colors mixed with water. This istk 
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kind of painting most convenient for ladies ; it can be 
performfed with neatness, and without the disagreeable 
smell which attends on oil painting ; the latter, however, 
possesses many advantages over the former, and should be 
studied by all who aspire to great eminence in the art. 

Pencil and India ink shading appear neat and taste- 
ful, and considerable perfection may be attained in them 
with comparatively Ihtle study. 

Velvet, Chinese painting, &c., are methods by which 
handsome pictures are made, but they are almost whoHy 
foechahical operatioi^s, and neither afford evidence of 
genius, nor have they a tendency to refine and elevate the 
taste, like most other departments of the art. 

Drawing is considered the elder sister of painting, as 
it is the younger of geometry. The attempt to imitate by 
lines, upon a flat surface, the forms seen in nature, was the 
commencement of the art of drawing. 

The Greeks had a tradition, that drawing and scolp- 
tiire took their rise from a young girl's drawing a shadow 
of her lover upon the wall, which her father cut out and 
Biodeled in clay. In the early attempts at drawing, there 
may be distinguished several periods: Ist. Objects were 
delineated by rude shapeless lines ; for instance, an oval 
represented a head. 2d. These drawings were colored 
over with black, or some other color, and the eyes, eye- 
brows, nose, mouth, and hair, were marked with white 
upon the dark surface. 3d. An attempt was made to give 
animation to pictures by representing the different colors 
of the drapery. It was in this way, according to Homer, 
that Helen and Andromache embroidered tapestry. 4th. 
Prominence and relief to objects was commenced by 
drawing lines in the back ground. These attempts soon 
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showed what the power of the irt might ^eeompliih, ind 
we find the Greeks, id the days of their glory, pre-eminent 
for their perfection in drawing and sculpture. The teacher 
of the great Apelles required his pupils to remain with him 
ten years. 

The Egyptians, as appears by the figures represented 
on walls of ancient temples and catacombs, appear to hare 
made some progress in the art of drawing. These pic- 
tures are supposed to be hieroglyphical representations of 
historical erents, or mythological fictions. 

The first of the Greeks who contended for the prias 
of painting at the public games at Corinth and Delphi, was 
Penenus, the cousin and pupil of Phidias, a- celebrated 
artist. Zeuxis, and his rival Parrhasius, about 378 yean 
before Christ, carried the art to great perfection. The 
latter is said to have excelled in throwing into his paint* 
ings a striking expression of grace and dignity. He be* 
came so arrogant on account of his soceesses that he 
clothed himself in purple, wore a gold crown upon hi« 
head, and pretended to be a descendant of ApoUa 

Apelles connected, with a correct delineation of natore, 
a highly finished and flattering coloring, and was conad> 
ered as a master of portrait painting. But the fine aiti» 
poetry and eloquence, sunk with the liberty of Greece. 

The Romans long remained indiflferent to the art of 
design, and, in the height of their glory, never attained to 
Grecian perfection in any of the fine arts. After the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the art of painting seemed to le* 
vive, and most of its finest productions for ages were eon- 
nected with the Christian faith. In the fourth century the 
custom of placing the pictures of saints in churches, exten- 
sively prevailed, both in the Eastern and Western 
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Different schools of painting^. 

pires. Artists, stimulated both by genius and religious 
zeal, strove to excel each other in the execution of their 
works. 

In the 13th century, the art received in Italy a new 
impulse, from the labors of Michael Angelo, Corregioy 
Raphael, Titian, Leonardi de Vinci, and several others 
almost equally distinguished. 

The various artists of £urq>e are considered as con* 
Btituting schools^ each of which has its peculiiir manner or 
style of painting. 

The Florence School is distinguished for greatnesSi 
severity and majesty ; at the bead of this was Michael 
Angelo, who delighted in being great and terrible, but 
sought little aid from grace or beauty. His knowledge 
of anatomy gave him great power in representations of the 
joints and muscles ; for which reason he oflen made choice 
of emaciated figures. The monk, or hermit, attenuated 
with the severity of his vigils and abstinence, but with a 
countenance beaming high, and sublime thoughts, was e 
fit subject for his pencil. 

The Roman School had at its head, Raphael Sanzie; 
he was distinguished for his accuracy in copying nature, 
rather than for brilliancy of imagination. It was observed 
by a German artist, that ** if the Greeks sailed with ma- 
jesty between heaven and earth, Raphael walked with pio* 
priety on the earth.'' 

In the Venetian School, Titian (whose hreal name was 
Taziano Vecelli) was conspicuous. This school wae 
distinguished for skill in the use of ook>rs, for powerfol 
effects, by contrasts of lights and shades. It was confined 
principally to oil paintings, while the Florence and Roman 
schools painted in water Qolors, or firescQ, 
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The Lombard School was distingauhed for grace and 
■oftaeas; Antonio Allegri, usually called Corregio, wasthe 
founder and chief of this school. 

The second Lombard School was distinguiabed for the 
brothers called the Caracci, each of whom excelled in par- 
ticular departments of the arL 

The French School presents so many varieties of man- 
ner, that it b difficult to ascribe to it any prevailing char 
racteristic. Poussin, who is called the Raphael of France^ 
had no pupils, and formed no school. His works are dis- 
tinguished by an antique appearance. La Brun was a 
painter of invention and great power of execution. He 
studied the expression of the passions, and acquired moch 
skill in their delineation. 

The German School, like the French, consisted rather 
of isolated individual artists, than an assemblage whose 
works were characterized by uniformity of manner. 
Albert Durer was an engraver and painter. His works, 
though numerous, were correct and finished, but not 
markable for taste, beauty, or sublimity. Holbein excel* 
led in historical and portrait painting. One of hia pictures, 
the Dauce of Death," is remarkable for a mixture of the 
grotesque and horrible. 

The Flemish School is said to have diacoveredy or, tt 
least, first extensively practised oil painting. Peter Paol 
Rubens was at the head of this school. He excelled equal- 
ly in fruits and flowers, historical, portrait, and landscape 
painting. He seemed to possess the power of embodying, 
with perfect ease, the sprightly and beautiful conceptions 
of a mind rich in fancy, and glowing with the inspiration 
of genius. 

The Dutch School is peculiar fqi the sabjeota whkh 
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occupied the attention of its artists. The ale-house, the 
tavern, the mechanic's shop, seemed to hSord the scenei 
which most delighted them, and called forth the efforts of 
their genius. This school is distinguished for correctness of 
perspective, fine representations of clouds, sea-scenes, ani* 
mals, fruits, flowers, and insects, and excellence in every 
thing which requires faithful imitation, or brilliant coloring 
and niceness of execution. 

Rembrant Vanryn, the son of a miller of Leyden, ig 
celebrated for his grotesque figures and low scenes, upon 
which he devoted much study and talents, perhaps equal 
to any of the masters of antiquity. 

The English School numbers many respectable artiatii 
among whom are Vandyke, a pupil of Rubens. Lily, a 
portrait painter, is chiefly celebrated for his pictures of fe» 
males. It has been objected to him, that his faces had 
a sameness of expression, a certain air of languishing 
Mftness and sweetness, and the partly closed eye, which 
seemed to reveal tenderness and sensibility. But this, ac- 
cording to a wit of that period, was more the fault of the 
females, than of the painter, who wished to please his em- 
ployers. Hogarth, the son-in-law of a painter, is exceeded 
by no artist, in works of humor. Sir Joshua Reynolds, i« 
considered the founder of the English School of painting'; 
he united science to art, and did mqch towards redudDg 
to system, scauered facts and principles. 

No artist in this school is more celebrated than ouf 
own countryman, Benjamin West, who was, for many 
years previous to his recent death, President of the Royal 
Academy of Design in London, and acknowledged as the 
first painter of his age. 

American artists have, in general, found in' their owq 
33» 
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country less encouragement than abroad ; for this reason, 
and for the purpose of studying the ancient works of art 
with which Europe is enriched, many spend their days 
abroad, and add that lustre to the arts in foreign coun- 
tries which should have been secured to their own.* 

There are three distinct provinces m painting, viz. : 
inch as have for their subjects man, the lower animak, 
and inanimate nature. The first ia termed kistarieai 
painting, and includes not only subjects taken from his- 
tory, but allegorical representations and scenes from red 
life. This is the highest department of the art, reqairing 
in the artist a lively conception of homan passions, and 
their various external appearances, a knowledge of ana- 
tomy, comprehending not only the joints, but the musdes 
of the body, and the almost infinite variety of expressioi 
which may be produced by their changes. Thus the eon- 
traction of two small muscles in the upper lip causes a 
look of contempt ; while nearer the cheeks, the ezpanooa 
of two other small muscles, and the contraction of the co^ 
responding ones gives an expression of complacency and 
condescension. The historical painter must not only un- 
derstand, and be able to express the elfeet of the different 
passions upon the countenance, but is re<|uired to deli- 
neate with accuracy the most insignificant member of the 
body. A bad hand, or even a disproportioned finger is 
sufficient to mar the beauty of the finest picture. Eapa^ 
cially must the painter be able to group his figures in a 
picturesque manner, so that the tout ensenUtle shall mika 
a striking and agreeable impression. In order to produce 
this efiect, he must first have the conception in faia own 

The " Lives of distiuguished Painters," in the Family Library, wiB 
be found interesting and usefol to the young reader^ 
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mind. Chateaubriand says, the universe is the imagiru^ 
Hon of God rendered sensible." The painter, though not 
possessing power to bring into real existence, or to give 
life to the images in his mind, can, by means of the can- 
vas, transfer them to the minds of others. Hogarth was 
peculiar for the power of retaining in his mind's eye the 
various living scenes which passed before him, preferring 
to copy from these pictures, and taxing his memory with 
retaining them, rather than the dry rules of his art. 

The painting of animals, although considered dis- 
tinct from landscape painting, is yet intimately connected 
with it, as landscapes are, in general, rendered more in« 
teresting by the introduction of living beings, as cattle gra- 
zing, or flocks reposing. Landscape painting admits of 
human figures, as seen at a distance ; but the character 
of such paintings is lost by giving to figures too important 
a place. Rocks, ground, foliage, buildings, sky, and water, 
allow to the landscape painter a wide scope in coloring. 
Every true painter will possess his own style of coloring, 
as much as every author of genius his own style of writing; 
and it is as impossible for such a painter to convey his 
art to another, as for the writer to transfer his own power 
of expression. * 

Genius has never failed to command respect, even 
among the rudest people, and the most uncultivated state 
of society. Henry VIII. of England, a vain and licentioas 
king, was proud of patronizing Hans Holbein, a distin- 
guished painter of the German school. The artist was one 
day deeply engaged in finishing a work for the king, and 
being interrupted by the entrance of a great lord of the 
court, very unceremoniously turned him out of his room. 
The courtier, on making complaint to his majesty of the 
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impodence of the painter, received the foUowing answer : 
" or seven peasants I can make aa many lords, bat God 
only can make a Hans Holbein." 

We have already remarked that females do not often 
pay sufficient attention to the art to excel in historical 
painting. There are some ladies in oar country, who, bj 
tbeir copies of eminent paintings, have discovered a high 
degree of talent ; and could they have the opportunity of 
traveling for improvement, of devoting years to the study 
of the first works, and in the society of distingaished ar^ 
ists, their names might hereafter be enrolled anooog those 
who have gained, by the productions of the pencil, a nine 
for future ages. But there are many causes to prevent 
females from aspiring to eminence in the fine arts, among 
which may be mentioned their physical constitat»n& 
Few possess the firmness of health to endure years of saeh 
unremitting labor as are requisite to form the artist. An- 
gelica KaufTman became celebrated for her admirable pnh 
ductions, even in Italy, the land of painters. On goingto 
England she received the most flattering attentioDSi wu 
invited to paint the whole royal family, and made a men- 
ber of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. It was hen 
also that she became the victim of a most cruel revenge. 
An English artist having been rejected by MadenoiseUe 
Kauifman, selected a dissolute footman, of a bandsooo 
person and insinuating manners, whom he very richly 
dressed, and caused to be introduced to her as CSonrt 
Horn, a nobleman of distinction. A foreigner, and Hh 
perfectly understanding the language and manners of the 
country, she became the dupe of this artifice, which wn 
triumphantly disclosed afier she had become the wife«f 
the pretended Count. jShe easily obtained a difom, hit 
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Angelica Kauffman. Mrs. Darner. 

allowed an annuity to the wretch who had lent himself to 
so base a plot. She died in Rome in 1807, leaving a large 
fortune to charitable institutions. Angelica Kauffman 
was highly esteemed by Dr. Johnson and other distio* 
guished literary men, as well as the first artists of the day, 
and formed one of the most brilliant ornaments of a coterie 
of ladies, with whom such men were proud to associate. 
Among these ladies was a Miss Moser, distinguished for 
the beauty and delicacy of her flower-painting, and who 
was also a member of the Royal Academy. These are 
almost solitary instances of females being publicly recog- 
nised as artists. 

Mrs. Damer, an English lady of high descent, of dis- 
tinguished beauty and grace, and the star of the fashiona- 
ble world, became suddenly the votary of the fine arts, 
especially sculpture. The following is the account given 
of the trifling circumstance which first caused her devo- 
tion to this art. When not over twenty years old, as she 
was walking with the historian, David Hume, a little Ital- 
ian desired them to look at some plaster-figures. Mr. 
Hume good-naturedly examined and praised them, giving 
the boy a trifle for his encouragement. His fair compan- 
ion afterwards satirically related this in company, with an 
intimation that a grave philosopher might better occupy his 
time than in attention to pahry plaster-images. Hume 
gravely replied, those images, young lady, were not made 
without the aid of both science and genius — with all your 
attainments, you cannot produce such works." Thus 
challenged, she privately procured modeling tools, and in 
a few days presented to her monitor a head moulded in 
wax. This," said he, is clever. You have found it 
po easy task ; but it is much e<^ier to model iq wax th«p 
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canre in marble." With a resolution which alwajs at- 
tends those who make great attainments, she procured 
marble, and the proper tools, and with great ingenoity 
copied the bust which she had made in wax. Soon after 
this, the public learned with astonishment, that Mrs. Da- 
rner, the only and beautiful daughter of Marshal Conway, 
had forsaken the circles of fashion, banished from her 
mind all pretension on the score of high birth, and wis 
resolutely seeking to distinguish herself by what she felt 
to be the only true nobility, works of genius. She wis 
now to be seen in a close cap, to keep the dust from her 
hair, and a long apron to preserve her damask gown and 
satin slippers, working in wet clay, or with an iron ham- 
mer in one hand and a steel chisel in the other, cunningl} 
carving heads in marble. Although we cannot but admire 
the energy and enthusiasm of this lady, we still feel that 
she stepped out of the legitimate province of woman : and 
that it was so, appears from the fact, that with all her 
eflbrts and perseverance, she did not attain the rank even | 
of a second-rate artist. Had the same talents and indos' 
try been employed in some manner more suitable to the ! 
delicacy of her frame, and the duties of her station, bow i 
much might she have benefited and improved the world 1 I 

We have now, my dear pupils, considered the varions { 
branches included in a liberal course of female educatkm. i 
We have seen that the great object in view is not to km I 
beings to dazzle the world with a glittering and transient 1 
splendor, but to give to society women with minds strength- ; 
ened and prepared for the various duties of life, and capi- | 
ble of appreciating and rightly directing their influence. I 

The sphere of woman's duty is to be looked for in pri- 
vate and domestic life ; and although she maj and ooght I 
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) all in her power to elevate, refine, and embellish all 
comes within her own circle, she should be cautious 
ifiering her desires to extend beyond it. If genius, 
imstance of fortune, or I might better say, the provi- 
de of God, assigns to her a more public and conspicu- 
station, she ought cheerfully to do all that her own 
ers, aided by the blessing of God, can achieve ; and as 
18 human feelings will allow, act fearlessly of human 
lure, looking to a higher tribunal for the reward of her 
rs. 



PART V. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

LECTURE XXV. 
Connection between Moral Education and the Emotions. 



Moral edncation. 



Having considered, individually, the various branches 
of female education, we shall now turn our attention to 
subjects connected more immediately with our moral ito- 
tures. It has ever been my object to impress upon 3roar 
minds the great truth, that our chief concern in life should 
be the cultivation of those faculties which will fit us for in- 
tercourse with the virtuous on earth, and the blessed in 
heaven. How oilen does the world exhibit those who, with 
high intellectual endowments, are low and ^oveling in 
their moral tastes ; whose very breath seems contagion, and 
whose examples have a blighting and sickly influence upon 
the characters around them ! Thus we see that towards 
the perfection of the human being, something more i& ne 
cessary than intellectual improvement 
34 
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Education is either physical, intellectoal, or moral. 
Physical education depends on that class of mental ope- 
rations called sensations. Intellectual education consists 
in the cultivation of the reasoning powers^ memory^ imagi' 
nation, &c. Moral education is addressed to that order of 
our feelings known under the general term^ Emotions, 

You will perceive then,nhat the three departments of 
education which have been named, have a distinct refer- 
ence to the three divisions of the mind, which appear to in- 
clude the whole of our mental operations. 

It is important then, in entering upon the subject of 
moral education, that we should examine into the nature 
of the emotions, or of those feelings which are either to be 
cultivated or repressed. The term moral is used here in 
its most general sense, including our religions a£fectionSy 
which are founded in our emotions. 

If man had been formed with only a capacity of sensa* 
tion, he would not have been superior to the brates— but 
with the intellectual faculties superadded, he is raised fiur 
above them — reason and judgment enable him to subject 
creation, animate as well as inanimate, to his controlling 
power — memory gives him back the past, and imagination, 
with her magic pencil, pictures forth scenes ludioroui 
and wonderful, beautiful and sublime. 

But had the Almighty here withheld his gifts ; had he 
not endowed us with the capacity of emotion, how cold, 
how dead, and how valueless would have been our intel- 
lectual nature ! We should have felt hfinger and tbiratf 
and needed food to sustain us ; we should have been sui- 
ceptible of cold, and needed clothing to cover us ; we shooki 
have possessed the judgment to provide means for the sop- 
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Condition of man without the emotions. 

ply of our wants, and might have "lived and moved, and 
had a being" in the world. The astronomer and mathe- 
matician might have pursued their calculations ; the geolo- 
gist examined the rocks, and reasoned upon their forma- 
tion and changes; the botanist might have studied the 
wonders of the vegetable world, and the metaphysician 
have sought to penetrate the mysteries of mind — but to 
what would all these speculations tend, without the capa- 
city of emotion ? Especially of that grand and sublime 
emotion, which gives to the study of nature its highest 
charm, love to God, and admiration of his power and good- 
ness. 

What would be the state of human society, were it not 
for friendship, and the various other forms of love, Jiiiai, 
parental f and conjugal? Without a desire of pleasing, 
and the alternate light and shade of joy and sorrow^ eheer^ 
fulness and melancholy ^ what a monotonous picture would 
life present 1 Where would be the incentives to effort, if 
the love of fame and the desire of doing good were taken 
from the mind ? But all our emotions are not such as lead 
to good and happiness. Why, we may ask, is given oe 
the capacity for anger, and revenge, hatred, envy, avarice^ 
and pride ? Without attempting to show what, in many 
cases can be clearly proved, that from all "this Meemmg 
evil, is universal good,'' it is sufficient to know, what the 
Almighty has seen fit to inform us, viz. that when he 
created man, he pronounced his work "good;" but man, 
by falling into sin, brought confusion into his nature, and 
now exhibits a strange contrariety of good and bad pro- 
pensities, and a continual straggle between virtue and 
vice. 
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The nature of the emotiona. 

Moral education should be so conducted as to Btrengtheo 
and mature the better feelings of our nature, and control 
those which tend to evil. I am not about to enter into a 
metaphysical consideration of the nature of our moral 
feelings; but I think it necessary to explain to 70a what I 
mean by the term emotions, in order -to show the relatioB 
of this order of our faculties to moral education. Toa 
will remember, that, following the division of some late 
writers on the mind, we have considered aJl the mental 
phenomena as comprised under three classes — sensatioDS, 
intellectual powers, and emotions. In considering physi- 
cal education, we treated of sensations; under the head 
of intellectual improvement, we remarked upon the vari- 
ous mental powers, towards the cultivation of which it was 
directed. 

We will now examine into the nature of emotions, and 
their connection with our moral and religious characters. 

It is difficult to express by words the difierenee 
between emotions and intellectual states of mind ; and so 
it would be to point out the difference in the taste of sugar 
and salt, except by referring to the substances themselves. 
We must then refer to the experience of everyx individuil 
for the difference between reasoning and loving, or remem- 
bering and hoping. 

In common language, the head is spoken of as being 
the seat of the intellectual powers, and the heart of the 
emotions. This, however, is not philosophy; since we 
have no reason to suppose that the mind is divided into 
different portions. Yet we know that when studyiflg 
intently, or otherwise exercising our reasoning powers, Ae 
bead seems affected as if the labor were there ; while joy t 
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Remarks of Dr. Combe. 

grief, or any other powerful emotion, seems to quicken the 
pulsation of the heart, to impede its motion, or otherwise 
to affect it ; thus we speak of a light or heavy heart. 

All that we know respecting the influence of certain 
mental operations upon the brain, and others upon the 
heart, is the existence of the fact. We know, too, (because 
God has revealed it to us,) that when the brain shall have 
lost its living principle, and the heart shall have ceased U> 
beat, the mind which once acted upon them will be no 
less active in its disunited state. 

Phrenology asserts that the mind resides in tlie brain, 
and its different faculties in different portions of the cere- 
bral organs. One of the most powerful advocates for this 
system (Dr. A. Combe) says: In education, it is ike 
brain, and not the abstract, imnwUerial principle ufhiek 
requires cultivation^* By those who have been accustomed 
to consider the mind as indivisible, and also differing 
essentially from matter in other respects, a theory which 
thus assimilates mind and matter, bringing them undev 
the same set of laws, cannot be received, witbont very 
strong support from established facts. It is rather a start* 
ling assertion, that in education, not mind, but matter, is 
to be cultivated. 

We acknowledge the brain to be the great semsoriwm, 
or organ, in which the senses all terminate ; we are able 
to trace their modus operandi, or to ascertain the series ef 
physical changes, by which each particular organ of 
sense communicates with the brain ; but here we musl 
stop, for we cannot seize upon the connecting link between 
matter and mind. Though it is probable that the braki 
is the seat of thought and feeling, as well as of sensatioB, 
yet as we can observe no external operations which give 
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light upon this subject, our views here most, after all, be 
merely hypothetical. Dr. Combe hinnelf acknowledges 
that " the structure of the brain is so complicated, that 
less is known of its true nature than of that of almost any 
other organ." And yet, every young phrenologist assaraes 
to inform us what portion of the brain nmagineM, what 
kapes, what leonders, and finally, the very spot where is 
centered our veneration for God, and our eonseienee. If 
these faculties have thus a local habitation, and if, by any 
accident to the head, the organs of veneration and con- 
scientiousness should be paralyzed, how can the sool be 
saved, whose hopes of salvation depend upon the proper 
exercise of these faculties ? 

It must be acknowledged that phrenology has nnlUded 
many new and interesting facta, with respect to the mental 
phenomena, and promises much, by turning popular atten* 
tion to a subject so interesting and important. But I am 
not aware that this science has yet introduced any very im- 
portant improvements in education. It tells ns ** the iacol- 
ties must be cultivated this truth was known, and prae« 
tised upon, long before phrenology, as a science, existed. 
It was, indeed, the cultivation of the faculties of mind, 
rather than the cultivation of the brain, that was aimed at; 
though it is possible that the devefopments of the brain 
were, in fact, promoted by this cultivation. The edocator 
ought to know the predominant faculties in the mind of 
his pupil ; but there is, in my opinion, a surer way to 
ascertain this than by examining his cranium ; and this is 
by observing his actions. If he is quarrelsome and con- 
tentious, this disposition ought to be checked, whether 
the organ of combativeness be prominent or not It is 
admitted that the main point in moral edacation is to 
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In what case phrenology would be useful. 

restrain the bad propensities, and cultivate the good;— 
[low if these propensities are early manifested in the con» 
Juct, it follows, that, if phrenology be true, it only teaches 
IS what we can, in a less equivocal manner, learn in ano« 
;her way. But if the predominant faculties did not manl- 
iest themselves in the tastes and actions of the young, a 
icience such as phrenology professes to be, would be of 
inestimable value ; — for instance, if imagination did not 
liscover itself in attempts to embody its creations in poetry, 
svorks of fiction, or sketches with the pencil, the phreno- 
logist, by discovering the organ of ideality, might, by 
giving due information thereof, bring out the poet, novelist, 
and painter, and thus enrich society with the productions 
>f genius, which, but for such discoveries, would never 
liave had an existence. Yet Shakspeare, and Milton, 
ivithout any assurance from phrenology that they were 
^fted with ideality, ventured lofty flights into the regions 
>f fancy. But the busts of these two great men do exhibit 
the organs which are said to denote the peculiar powers 
for which they were distinguished. There are, indeed, 
DOiany striking facts which go to prove that certain mental 
faculties are connected with a peculiar conformation of 
the head. Yet, while I make these concessions to phre- 
nology, and would recommend its study as curious and 
interesting, still, I cannot see that its practical applications 
fulfil the promises it has made, nor does it enlighten us 
with respect to a subject, which I believe to be beyond the 
reach of human investigation — the essence and exact loca^ 
tion of the mind. 

Admitting that the brain is the c^te/* i«a^ of our mental 
operations, still we know that the nerves, which extend in 
minute ramifications to every part of the system, are form* 
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A vagoe hypothena. 

ed of a substance similar to, and emanating frooi, the 
brain ; how do we know, therefore, that each set of verm 
does not, in proportion to its quantity of matter, bear hi 
part in the mental operation peculiar to the organ hom 
which it proceeds ; and therefore, that the mind operatss 
in every portion of our body, though the capitol of iH 
empire may be the brain ? This, I acknowledge, is a 
▼ague hypothesis, and so must be every doctrine whiek 
attempts to render the mind tangible, or to fix its kwatioa 
with as much certainty as we do that of the eye or esi^ 
We have no sense by which we can discern mind ; we 
must, therefore, be content to observe it in its operatkMM. 

It seemed proper to make a few passing remarks on 
a system which is aft present so popular as phrenok^i 
and which is defended by so many able writers. But still 
I am not prepared to give op, for this new system, all the 
advances hitherto made in the science of mental phOoso* 
phy, and shall therefore proceed in my remarks upon the 
emotions, without reference to phrenological diotinctioM. 

Whilst all writers agree, that there are affeotnos of 
mind very different from what some call intdkotnal^ 
others reasoning powers, powers of the anderstanding; 
&c., there have been different arrangements made of thw 
affections. Some have imagined a gsnerio diflforenoe ka< 
tween ptissions and emotions ; others have considMvd tte 
affections as still a separate genus. Thus Lord KaiflNi 
considers an emotion as less powerful than a pasaioa. Dr- 
Cogan reverses this order. The latter says, a jmwiiff 
signifies being passive under a feeling ; while emotiia 
means the expression of the feeling by outward acta. .Tte 
affections, he considers to be a milder form of the pii* 
sions. 
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The moral character depends on the emotions. 

The term active powers, which some writers have «p«- 
uropriated to this class of our mental operations, seems not 
veil chosen. Is the miad less active when planning 
ichemefi for the accomplishment of some object, than in 
be desire, or wish, which sets the inventive powers in ope- 
ation ? Why then should we call the desire active, any 
DCNre than the reasoning? 

Although under the general head of emotions, are 
4>mprehended passions, affections, &.C., still these terms 
Te proper to express different degrees of mental excite* 
dent. Passion is an intense emotion ; affection denotes 
moderate and gentle state of feeling. When you consi- 
er that this class of our mental operations includes all 
or desires, our hopes and fears, our love and hatred^ 
od our moral and religious feelings, you will perceive, 
ftat as they are well or ill-directed, thp. character will 
irtuous or vicious. 

If the young mind has early acquired a love of virtue, 
ad hatred of vice ; if it has learned to desire the im« 
rovement of its nature in all that is good and praise* 
fQrthy, and to fear moral degradation as the greatest of 
file ; — if its moral emotion has been preserved from the 
oataminating influence of custom, fashion, and hahitj 
len has its moral education been successfully conducted, 
nd received the blessing of God. But if no restraining 
ifluence has been exerted to control the passions and de- 
ires ; — if pleasure has been allowed to fix her empire in 
le heart, and virtue rendered subservient to her caprices; 
' the love of self, and self-indulgence, has habitually 
'iumpbed over the better feelings of the heart, how litde 
oee the youthful character present which a virtuous miod 
an delight to contemplate ! That beautiful female, graee^ 
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A young penon deatituta of moral worth. 

All in manners, elegant in conversaf bn, enlightened in in- 
tellect, but selfish, vain, and unprincipled, — a prey to de- 
grading passions, to envy, hatred, and malice,— with no 
higher motive than human praise, and seeking no higher 
enjoyment than in pleasure ; whose influence tends still 
to degrade and lower her standard of moral feelingB; 
do you envy the fascinations of her beaaty, or talentsf 
Do yon not feel the wish that yon may, above all things, 
possess moral goodness! Little, indeed, could beexpecsted 
or hoped from a young person who could look with indifr 
ference upon moral depravity, even if decked with the 
most fascinating allurements. 

A strong desire for moral excellence, and a consequent 
dread of moral depravity, seems to be peculiarly necessaiy 
in youth, when so many obstacles are to be overcome, so 
many passions subdued, and so many temptations resistedt 
" What spectacle upon earth," says a French writer, "if 
more interesting, and at the same time more natural, than 
that of a young heart, opening at once to the emanatioDof 
virtue, and the affections of life ; devoting itself as a con* 
secrated priest to the worship of excellence, with all 
the enthusiasm of its age, and with feelings yet unsophis- 
ticated? The meditations of youth are full of seeds; its 
actions are promises ; its days are rich with the iutare. 
It fears no withering ; it is disconcerted by no donhts; it 
has not yet been deceived, and suspects not what the tsr- 
rible experience of the world will teach it. How preciooi 
is this enthusiasm, which makes virtue so easy ; — this se- 
rene innocence, which conceives no danger ; this eamei^ 
ness of soul, which, in aspiring to the best, hopee to raal- 
ize the vision upon earth ! How sad is that dissipation of 
mind in which those treasures are wasted ! that excite- 
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of the passions which quenches these hopes ! that 
mate experience of life which destroys this faith, 
ouds thb vision of excellence 
ne it is that the beautiful visions of human firtm 
^rfectibility which float through the imagination^ and 
the hearts of the young, are sadly marred by expe^ 
both of themselves and others ; that instead of find- 
B pathway of virtue always easy and pleasant, trials, 
fttions, and calls for self-denial, meet them on everj 
-but these are the means of maturing that virtue 
the young admire ; — ^without contest there can be no 
J ; and it is by much tribulaUon that we Aail, final* 
fitted for an entrance into that world, where sun and 
r cannot enter. 



LECTURE XXYI. 

^uUngs on which tU moral and rOigimu charmeUt 
is famnded. 

ORAL education commences at a much eariior period 
B generally imagined. When a babe cries fcr w(ial 
Its, it has already begun to be imperious and selfish, 
nothers appear to be seosiUe bow nneh Ibe fiitm 
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character of the cliild depends on the directioB the mind 
receive:* daring the tirsit years of life. 

That the temper of a child may be rendered mild or 
irritable, according to the treatment it receives, is a fact 
know II to those who observe tlie operation of infant minds. 
The child wiio is at one time indulged with excessive fond' 
ncss, and at another, refused a reasonable gratification, 
soon becomes cui)ricious and obstinate ; it feels the neces- 
sity of setting up a government of its oivn, since it has no 
confidence in that of its mother. 

A mother must know how to govern her own passions 
before she is fit to direct those of a child. And as it is 
very possible tiiat every young female may, in time, sns- 
tain this important relation, she should be early disciplined 
to self-government. 

Many who now listen to me, whose hearts have hitherto 
felt little anxiety for others, whose thoughts have been 
chiefly engrossed by their own persons, or the caltivation of 
their own minds, will, at some future day, regard their own 
health and happiness, as but secondary to the well-being 
of those who will owe existence to them. When sach 
claims upon your care and attention shall exist, then will 
you feel the value of that education which has given yoo 
some knowledge of the human mind, and of its tendencies. 

We will remark upon some of the emotions which are 
most powerful, and have the greatest influence upon nnMNrtl 
character. Anger is one of the earliest feelings which a 
child exhibits ; its effects even in infants may be witneflsed 
in the manner in which they reject whatever ia di8lgIe^ 
able. The child of a few months throws away, with u 
appearance of anger, a plaything which does not pleue 
it, or violently kicks its tiny feet when laid upon the floor, 
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contrary to its inclination. How is this passion to be 
calrned and corrected? A mother, who is herself passion* 
ate, may become angry with her child and beat it, — ^this 
is a sure way of strengthening the passion, for in addition 
to the original impulse operating on the mind of the child, 
is the example, to the imitation of which the emotion of 
sympathy strongly prompts. 

If anger is suffered to operate upon the young mind of 
a child, without proper and effectual discipline — if it grows 
with the growth, and strengthens with the strength, it will 
be very difficult for him in mature years, though aided by 
reason and conscience, to require a command over hi^ 
lemper. 

How many persons do we hear lament the want of go* 
vernmentover their passions, and attribute it to a defect in 
their early education ! It is indeed a great misfortune 
not to have been early taught this important lesson* But 
when this is the case, greater caution and vigilance should 
be used against falling into temptation. 

The forms of anger are various : in some cases it efr* 
hibits itself in a sullen obstinacy, in others by peevishnese 
or revenge ; but in whatever way it appears, it is always 
unamiable to others, and distressing to the individual who 
indulges in it. A virtuous indignation against vice, and 
personal injury, is consistent with purity and consistency 
of character. • 

Selfishness is love directed towards ourselves. This 
feeling may become so strong as to absorb all the better 
emotions of the heart. No child, properly educated, would 
be excessively selfish. A mother observed in a chil4 a 
strong propensity to selfishness ; without giving her any 
long lessons upon the meanness of the quality, she endear 
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Tored to make her comprehend the plearare of impirtiiig 
to others. At nine years of age this little girl was heroie- 
ally generous. Said she, one day, Mamma, yoa know 
when I WAS touno I was very selBafa. I remember the 
first time I enjoyed giving any thing away. Yoa had given 
me some fruit, and said I must share it with my sister ; I 
did not like at all to do it, but feared to disobey yoa. 
While my sister and I sat together, eating the irnit, I 
thought how pleasant it was to see others happy ; after 
that I did not want things all to myself." 

Jealousy is a painful, degrading emotion ; it oAen ap- 
pears in very young children ; even the babe will appear 
troubled at seeing its mother caress an dder child. In- 
considerate people laugh at this, and perhaps increase the 
nneasiness of the infant by affected fondness fi>r other ehil* 
dren. We cannot too early endeavor to clear oor bosomi 
fiom this tormenting feeling; do yoa look with unhappi- 
ness upon the beauty, talents, or accomplishments of a 
companion ? this is jealousy, from which yoa should flee 
with horror, as from a serpent, seeking to entwine yoo is 
iU fatal folds. 

A jealous disposition transforms light into darknefl^ 
beauty into deformity, and kindness into bsalts,'^-4e 
more amiable, lovely, and elevated the beings wiw esr« 
round the jealous person, the more food does the bitter 
feeling within find to subsist upon; the more generasi 
and forgiving his companions, the more he sees their 
periority to himself, and the stronger is his hatred. 

Jealousy, in the young, rises not in many cases to iSflk 
a pitch as to manifest itself in deadly hostility; yet when «e 
hear the whisper of detraction, see the fiownof discontflSt 
because another has been successful, or witness a snDei 
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od unsocial withdrawal from the company of young asao- 
iates, we start back in alarm ; the serpent may be yet in 
oabryo, but we see him in all his hateful features, and we 
now that he will soon require strength to overcome all 
lat is good and lovely in the character. There are al- 
ays evil-minded persons enough, who are ready with sug. 
estions calculated to foster and inflame a jealous disposU 
on ; they will tell you to see how proud such a one is of 
er beauty, or her acquirements ; how sorry they are to 

your merits eclipsed by her pretensions, or to see you 
eated by her with such neglect. The best way to check 
ay risings of jealousy is, to repel all such insinaations, 
)eak in commendation of the absent, not, as the poet 
lys, to " damn with faint praise,*^ but to bring forward 
leir good qualities with sincerity and earnestness. But 
t>w, you may ask, shall we feel thus, if the real tendency 
r our hearts is to envy and jealousy ? Thb is truly a 
prions question, and, in the language of Divine inspirsr 
OD, I will answer you, " If any of you lack wisdom, (and 
y wisdom is here meant a right disposition of heart,) let 
im ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally and 
pbraideth not, and it shall be given him." 

It is very possible that the desire of intellectual attain- 
wniM may lead to a dangerous emulation, and degenerate 
ito jealousy of a successful rival : you will do well to 
ratch over yourselves in this; and, whenever you feel the 
mworthy emotion, crush it in its beginning, and resolve 
bat if you cannot be first in talents, you will not be wantp 
ng in moral worth. 

It is in contending with the evil propensities of our na- 
ore that virtue gains its triumph ; why then should w« 
omplain that our Creator has suffered these propensities 
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to spriug up in our souls, since he has also armed us with 
powers capable of overcoming them? What are the pro- 
pensities of our nature that are to be checked, and whit 
are to be encouraged 1 This question is the foundation of 
all moral education, whether of ourseWes or others. Too, 
to whom I address myself, are now of an age to be seri* 
ously engaged in self-education ; after all that may hare 
been done for your improvement by others^ yon may be 
able to detect in your own hearts the germs of evil pas^ 
sions which may have been overlooked by them» or yoa 
may perceive that the better affections of yoor natoie are 
languishing and feeble. Search then your own hearts; 
try your own spirits, and resolve, that^ by God's help^ yoa 
will not follow, or be led by your evil passions, bat will 
endeavor to cultivate all your good affections, and to 
become as elevated in the scale of moral perfectim as your 
nature will admit. 

The emotions of love^ the moral sense^ and the dain 
of excellence, are those feelings of the human soul on wbieli 
the moral and religious character is founded. From these 
feelings all our duties result ; because, if we possessed tbem 
not, we should not be accountable beings, and, in thit 
case, duty would be out of the question. 

The Scripture says, "love is the fulfilling of the law;'* 
the domestic and social relations all presnppose this afiee- 
tion, which, radiating from the circle of our own printe 
attachments, embraces our country, and the whole humtn 
race. The moral sense, or as I prefer to call it, the wunrd 
emotion, is the foundation of human justice, requiring os 
to do to others as we would they should do to us." 

Religious education is founded in our moral emotioDB* 
The child soon learns that his parents, powerfol «e ^ 
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imagines them to be, did not create the world in which he 
Uves, and the glorious canopy above ; he is taught that 
every good and perfect thing is the gift of God, and that 
himself is the workmanship of his hand. Thus he learns 
to fear God as all-powerful ; and when he realizes that all 
his blessings are from him, he loves him for his benevo* 
lence ; as soon as he is old enough to comprehend the 
sinfulness of his own heart, its proneness to forget his AK 
mighty protector and benefactor, and to wander in the for« 
bidden regions of sin and folly, he sees his need of pardon ; 
and learning that God, through the merits of a Saviour, is 
willing to accept him on condition of his penitence and 
faith, he submits himself humbly, and with entire confi- 
dence into His hands, both for time and for eternity ; he 
desires to make God the supreme object of his affection^ 
and offers unto him the sacrifice of a broken and contrite 
spirit. The desire of moral excellence, which is early 
developed in the heart of the virtuous, waxes stronger and 
Btronger as the religious emotions gain strength and per. 
manency, until, feeling that in this world we can never 
attain to that standard of perfection at which we aim, we 
rejoice in the prospect of that change which is to usher us 
into a new and sinless existence. 
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PART VI. 

ON TEACHING. 

LECTURE XXVI. 
On the Qualifications and Duties of Teaekert. 



Teaching a profesaion. 

While by those who are studying with direct reference 

> a future station as teachers, it will be couudeml 
esirable that I should devote some portion of my lectures 

> a consideration of their duties, and the requisite qualifi- 
ations for their performance ; it is to be presumed that 
ou will all listen with attention to remarks upon a profiM* 
ion which may be a resource to you all under fotm 
icissitudes of fortune. 

You will obserTc that I use the teimprofessim. Teach* 
ig 13, indeed, at the present day considered as a profes* 
ion, and a dignified and noble one. A path has been 
pened for females of energy and talents, in which thej 
lay walk independently, and without feeling that they art 
ast out from the pale of good society, because they are 
seful to the world. 

In our country, the time indeed has never been, wfaes 
omen of acknowledged talents and refinements were 
(eluded from any circle, because they were instmctocs { 
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but yet there has been a kind of side-way obloquy attach- 
ed to the calling. Those who were engaged in it, hare 
been too frequently obliged to assert their rights, and to 
claim that place which respect and gratitude would hm 
Toluntarily awarded to them. In this they have been 
obliged to do violence to that delicacy which always 
accompanies true worth ; and they doubtJess would much 
rather have retired into obscurity, than have encountered 
the cold and supercilious glances of those who are unahle 
to see in the qualities of intellect, merit superior to the 
advantages of wealth. But there is a feeling in conscioui 
worth, which seems to demand justice, and which will seek 
its own level, whatever may be the opposing obstacles. 
Many who have seemed aspiring, and haughty when the 
world has refused them justice, have, under more auspi- 
cious circumstances, appeared unostentatious and amiable. 

At present, however, there is no cause of complaint 
against public sentiment as it relates to the estimation in 
which the profession of teaching is held. Among the first 
women of our country, first in the most distinguished cir- 
cles, first in the religious and benevolent societies, firat in 
Sabbath schools, and first in domestic duties, are to be 
found teachers, or those who have been such ; and of all 
that they have done in life, nothing probably aflbrds them 
more satisfaction, than the consciousness that they were 
useful in that profession, and that many a -young heart 
cherishes their memory with gratitude and afiection. 

Instances are familiar to all those who, are acquainted 
with the history of this institution, of ladies of fortune and 
high expectations, who have esteemed it a distinguished 
honor to be permitted to serve as teachers, for the improfe- 
ment which the situation afforded to themselves, and fcr 
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he respectability attached to it And such instances are 
y no means confined to this institution, but are to be met 
^ith in various others, and in many private situations. A 
listinguished female writer,* in her letters to young ladies, 
ays : I have no hesitation in pronouncing the labor of 
nstruction more beneficial to the teacher than even to the 
►upil. If a young lady, when her term of school educa- 
ion is completed, should devote a period to the instruction 
►f others, she would find the advantage on her own side — 
lot only in the depth, confirmation, and readiness for use, 
vhich would enhance the value of her knowledge, but in 
hat acquaintance with human nature, sel^command, and 
e-action of moral training upon herself, which is above 
ill price." 

Every thing at thd present day favors female exertion, 
fashion herself dares do longer to attempt branding with 
he epithet of vulgar, the woman who would volunteer to 
vatch the dawning of youthful intellect, to subdue and 
lircct the opening passions, and to give an upward aim to 
he energies of immortal minds. Even in the most fash* 
onable resorts, should such a one perchance seek recrea- 
ion where crowds find the business of life, a respectful 
leference will mark her approach, and folly itself learn to 
be abashed in her presence. 

But at the shrine of fashion, a woman, such as I have 
imagined, seldom offers incense, nor are its votaries those 
with whom she most delights to hold converse, intellect 
is the strong cord which binds together human hearts ; and 
to those of similar tastes, similar pursuits, and similar cul- 
tivation, do the enlightened cling with their warmest 
affections. 

* Mrs. Sigoumef, 
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You will not understand me as intimating that the 
profession of a teacher is the only useful and dignified 
calling of a woman, or that being prepared for it is to pre- 
clude her from hereafter exchanging the duties of a school 
for those of the domestic circle. But it is of great imp(^ 
ance to our sex, that they shall be secured against the 
sad necessity of marrying for the sake of a maintenance. 
And without some profession or business, how can it io 
many cases be otherwise? Indeed^ who is certain of 
always possessing wealth, or of having friends able and 
willing to impart the means of support ? In our country, 
it is especially the case, that families are often supported 
genteelly from the avails of a profession, mercantile, or 
other business, with little or no actual estate. Suppose 
the father of a family of daughters that is thus circum- 
stanced — he is now able to educate them, and to sustain 
them genteelly in society, but his life is uncertain ; and 
how painful to him must be the thought, that their ftiture 
support rests upon the uncertain chance of an adranta- 
geous marriage — how undignified and mortifying the situ- 
ation to the females themselves — ^how does it expose them 
to pert and unmeaning attentions from unprincipled men, 
who can turn away and sneer at the delusive expectations 
which they have raised, with no intentions but to dis- 
appoint ! 

And yet there have been those who have felt that it 
would be lowering them in the estimation of the world, if 
they were to prepare themselves to enter upon a busineff 
which would give them an honorable and genteel support, 
and at the same time enable them to be useftil to others. 
A lady, whose early days were spent in prosperity, and 
under circumstances highly favorable for the attainment 
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of an accomplished education, met with a reverse of for- 
tune : her father lost a lucrative office, and was ruined by 
hazardous and disgraceful speculation. For a time, some 
former friends continued attentive ; but, by degrees, even 
those became wearied of assisting one who seemed to 
have no idea of helping herself. At length, the necessi- 
ties of the lady exciting the interest of some who were ju- 
dicious enough to attempt permanent means for her relief. 
They obtained for her a very advantageous offer of a situ- 
ation as teacher in a highly respectable female schooL 
Her answer was, that she should be happy to accept the 
offer, but, that by so doing, she should lose her place in 
society! and this while she was living a useless life, 
wholly dependent upon charity ! 

But suppose a lady whom wealth places out of the 
reach of want. Peculiar circumstances, or her own 
choice, may cause her to lead a single life. The friends 
of her youth, one after another, pass away, or are esta- 
blished in families of their own. Her parents are no 
more ; brothers and sisters have families of their own, and 
she feels that her seat at their board and fire-side is rather 
endured than desired by them. Would not an active and 
useful employment be more honorable for this female, than 
an empty round of pleasures, pleasures for which she hai 
lost her relish, and in which she appears as a monumem 
of antiquity, continually mortified by meeting with those 
who, youDger and fairer than herself, are, of course, more 
noticed and admired ? 

There are, indeed, other resources than those of teaeh- 
ing, for ladies of fortune who remain single. Some em- 
ploy themselves in works of charity and benevolence, some 
in literary occupations ; and there are others who know 
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80 well how to adapt themselfea to e?eiy sitaatioiiy that 
their society is courted in all cirdes, and who maj pun 
over a life of pleasure with tolerable comfort and m* 
pectability. 

In this country, whatever the wealth of a ftmily may 
be, it is customary for the sons to qualify theniselfes hi 
business of syme kind. A young gentleman who profess 
edly devotes himself to pleasure, and lives without anj 
ostensible occupation, is looked upon^ in oor basy repab- 
lic, as a useless drone in the hive. He may expect to live 
unknown, and die unregretted by the world. No young 
man of talents, and virtue, although heir to ooontleii 
wealth, would wish thus to live without end and aim, mt 
the culling of the flowers that pleasure may drop into hii 
lap. Why, then, should our sex be contented to live in 
idleness, useless to the world, and a burden to themselves t 
Why should not every female, whatever may be her rank 
or fortune, aim at something definite, something noble, 
and fit to occupy the energies of the soul 7 Bat look aft tfal 
lives of many, and what do we see ? An existence apoit ii 
the vain pursuit of that happiness, which, though itffia 
from those who make it the chief object of pursalty IbikHn 
in the train of those who seek chiefly to be good and Ui^ 
ful. It is an attendant upon occupation, though often dtif 
to the call of amusement 

The profession of teaching ir, then, one which is cpii 
to those of our sex who are disposed to gain for ^tbsa- 
selves an honorable standing and support, to be oaafiil H 
the world, and to cultivate the talents which God has 
given them. There are three leading motives which ni} 
influence the minds of those who become teachers, b 
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Motives which influence teachers. 

liferent individuals some one may preponderate ; bot in 
K>me cases all may have their influence. 

1 know ladies, who, without mercy or favor to them* 
lelves, possess a system of self-devotion, apparently from 
lo other motive than that of doing the world service, 
counting nothing on their reward, nothing on the good 
irhich may accrue to themselves; they seem to be enga- 
red in a crusade against ignorance and vice, from the most 
enthusiastic and disinterested motives. 

Others there are, that, overlooking its solemn re^n- 
libilities, and momentous duties, seem to regard the pro- 
ession of teachers solely as a source of profit. 

Another class, aspiring to a high standard of men- 
al improvement, choose teaching as one of the best roe- 
hods of cultivating their own minds, without consider- 
ng sufficiently their qualifications for the office, or how 
ar they may be able to benefit others. 

It is certainly noble to be willing to sacrifice ourselves, 
vhen we are called upon by Providence to do it; but 
hose who unnecessarily throw aside their own interests, 
endanger their own healths, and give up their own com- 
brts, fail in duty to themselves, and, in so doing, com- 
nit sin. 

On the other hand, a teacher influenced wholly by 
nercenary views, will not be likely to pros|>er in the un- 
lertaking, or to fulfil her duties in their proper spirit. 

The selfishness which prompts merely to the wish for 
»ne's own improvement, without regard to the neceesary 
(oalifications for discharging duties, is by no means to be 
mcou raged. If circumstances make it necessary that a 
emale should support herself, she is justified in fixing on 
;he profession with this view, provided she is suitably im- 
36 
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Qualificatioiia. Self-gOTeromenL 

pressed with the desire of being useful to othera, and nefcr 
allows selfishness to weigh againat the real good of thoie 
committed to her charge. 

We will now consider some of the quaUficaiumi of a 
teacher. 

I St. The power and habit of stlf-governmmt may be 
named as a most important requisite in one who is to go- 
vern others. It is impossible to preserve dignity and con- 
sistency of character without it. Pupils who see a teaclier 
subject to storms of passion, will neither love nor respect 
her. A calm, collected, dignified manner will always 
command deference and obedience. The proverb *'Be 
not hasty in thy spirit to be angry/' is in no situation of 
greater practical importance than that of a teacher. But 
while the passions are kept in due subjection, a firm and 
decided ppirit must be seen ; — a disposition to enforce 
suil:ible rule.-i, and to execute justice without fear or favor. 
A teacher who attempts to govern wholly by mildness and 
a gentle demeanor, will fail of the object. I have sees 
such a one weeping in the midst of a mischievous little 
group, l>ccause they would not mind her." The e^ 
of this, on the little urchins themselves, was only to sbov 
them their own power, and the weakness of the authoritj 
over them. This is the kind of government which some 
mothers exercise, who instead of enforcing obedience bf 
a dignified authority, feebly expostulate, " Why, children, 
how can you so trouble your mamma?" I do not mean tfait 
children have not tender feelings which may not ofleo be 
operated upon to great advantage in governing them; but 
they must first respect, before they will love their teachen; 
and when they see them infirm of purpose, and feeble ii 
authority, they are usually disposed to tease and faanHi 
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>ecisioii. Amiable disposition. Integrity. 

.hem. When they have been made to feel that there is a 
rtrong and energetic power over them, they will then feel 
rrateful when silken cords are thrown out to them ; and 
when they see authority, they will respect kindness. 

2d. l>ect 520/1, though involved in what I have remarked 
mder the preceding head, deserves a separate considera* 
ion. Every rule should be well weighed before it is pro- 
nulgated, but when once established should never be vio- 
ated with impunity. Every attempt at insubordination 
yaghi to be crushed in embryo; for, if a teacher is once 
Jefeated, or her authority put down, she can expect little 
>bedience. 

3d. An amiable disposition is of great importance in 
jne whose highest duty is to cultivate social affections, and 
o repress the dissocial ones. Example is here always 
>etter than precept ; indeed the latter, unsupported by the 
former, is worse than useless. 

4th. Patience is constantly demanded of the faithful 
Gind conscientious teacher ; patience to bear with that dull- 
ness which requires instruction to be reiterated, day after 
day, with little seeming effect ; patience to bear with moral 
delinquencies, and to suffer ingratitude from pupils and 
parents. In short, a teacher must have patience with her- 
self: when reviewing her own failings of judgment or tem- 
per, she must patiently renew her daily trial, in hope to 
improve herself as well as others. 

5th. Afrm and undeviating integrity is an indispen- 
Bable qualification ; the more brilliant the accomplishments, 
or commanding the talents of a teacher, destitute of this, 
the greater injury may the morals of her pupils sustain 
through her example. Small as her influence might be * 
among them, still the injury might be incalculable lo the 
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young mind who should associate with the idea of ao 
honorable station aud high endowments a want of HKMral 
rectitude. 

6th. Pirty is certainly very desirable in a teacher; it 
woutd however be illiberal to wish to exclude all from the 
profession, who are not avowedly pious; such an ezelusioa 
might be an encouragement to presumption or hypocrisy, 
on the one hand, and might cut off the services of many 
who are capable of being highly useful. Indeed, those 
who are not decidedly religious, often become so, on feeling 
their responsibilities, as guides to those who are destined 
to an immortal existence; they are led to reflect on 
the real destiny of man, and finally perceive that one 
thing is needful. Besides, in giving mortals instructioni 
they must go beyond this world for their strongest and 
most powerful motives to virtue. They find the Scriptures 
to be their only sure standard of morality, and that without 
a belief in the retributions of eternity, the young heart 
will be little influenced by any appeals which may lie made 
to its moral feelings. I can scarcely conceive, then, that 
any teacher, except one who is absolutely steeled against 
religious principles by the armor of scepticism, will not 
in due time yield her heart to the influences of religion. 
A truly pious instructor gains an influence over the minds of 
her pupils, which can be acquired in no other way ; seeing 
that her thoughts and aims are heavenward, they look np 
to her as one whom it will be safe to follow ; and whom 
they should learn to imitate. They perceive in her de- 
votion to her duties a higher motive than mercenary gains 
or human applause, and learn that though their disrepeet 
• or misconduct may grieve her for their own sakes, as she 
looks not to this world for her own reward, so the tbinp 
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l.iterary attainments. The school bill. 

)f this world cannot have the power greatly to disturb her 
ranquillity. 

7th. With respect to the literary attainments of teach- 
jrs, these should be appropriate to the situations to be 
illed. While there is scarcely any branch of knowledge 
hat may not at some future time be found useful, in every 
iranch of the profession, there are many which are not in- 
lispensable. There are instructors needed in various de- 
►arlments, from the teacher of the infant and district 
chools to the principal of a large institution, where young 
idies are to complete their education, and to be fitted for 
caching others, or for conducting themselves properly on 
le stage of life, in whatever situation they may be called 
3 fill. 

But who can suppose that to manage children properly 
Ices not require talents, and a knowledge of the propen* 
ities and moving principles of the human soul ? Who 
;an suppose that the finest moral qualities are not essen* 
iai in us, who must be subjected to the continual vexa* 
ions and trials incident to the care and instruction of an 
afant or cliildren's school? And yet the rich are often 
ar less liberal toward the teachers of their children than 
oward their tailors or milliners ; are often less anxious to 
ecu re good int^tructors for them, than to obtain a good 
;ook or waiting maid. A young lady of talents and refine* 
Dent was induced, by straitened circumstances, to open a 
chool for children ; — after some months, she called upon 
. fashionable lady with her bill, for the tuition of a |)ert 
ind troublesome little girl ; the terms were very moderate, 
Hit the lad^,oii looking at the bill, expressed her surprise 
hat no deduction had been made for days and half days 
if her child's ab:jencc ; and after some complaints that she 
3C» 
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young mind who should associate with the idea of aa 
honorable station aud high endowments a want of moral 
rectitude. 

6th. Piety is certainly f ery desiraUe in a teacher ; it 
would however be illiberal to wish to exclude all from the 
profession, who are not avowedly pious ; such an exelnsioa 
might be an encouragement to presumption or hypocrisy, 
on the one hand, and might cut off the services of many 
who are capable of being highly useful. Indeed, those 
who are not decidedly religious, often become aOyUn feding 
their responsibilities, as guides to those who are destined 
to an iinmortal existence; they are led to reflect on 
the real destiny of man, and finally perceiTe that one 
thing is needful. Besides, in giving mortals instruction, 
they must go beyond this world for their strongest and 
most powerful motives to virtue. They find the Scriptarei 
to be their only sure standard of morality, and that without 
a belief in the retributions of eternity, the young heart 
will be little influenced by any appeals which may be made 
to its moral feelings. I can scarcely conceive, then, that 
any teacher, except one who is absolutely steeled againet 
religious principles by the armor of scepticiamy will not 
in due time yield her heart to the influences of religion. 
A truly pious instructor gains an influence over themiods of 
her pupils, which can be acquired in no other way ; seeing 
that her thoughts and aims are heavenward, they look ap 
to her as one whom it will be safe to follow; and whom 
they should learn to imitate. They perceive in ber de- 
votion to her duties a higher motive than mercenary gains 
or human applause, and learn that though their diar^MSt 
• or misconduct may grieve her for their own sakesy as she 
looks not to this world for her own reward, so the thingi 
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Literary attainments. The school bill. 

of ihis world cannot have the power greatly to disturb her 
tranquillity. 

7th. With respect to the literary aitainmmts of teach- 
ers, these should be appropriate to the situations to be 
filled. While there is scarcely any branch of knowledge 
that may not at some future time be found useful, in every 
branch of the profession, there are many which are not in- 
dispensable. There are instructors needed in various de- 
partments, from the teacher of the infant and district 
schools to the principal of a large institution, where young 
ladies are to complete their education, and to be fitted for 
teaching others, or for conducting themselves properly on 
the stage of life, in whatever situation they may be called 
to fill. 

But who can suppose that to manage children properly 
does not require talents, and a knowledge of the propen* 
sities and moving principles of the human soul ? Who 
can suppose that the finest moral qualities are not essea* 
tial in us, who must be subjected to the continual vexa- 
tions and trials incident to the care and instruction of an 
infant or cliildren's school? And yet the rich are oflen 
far less liberal toward the teachers of their children than 
toward their tailors or milliners ; are often less anxious to 
secure good instructors for them, than to obtain a good 
cook or waiting maid. A young lady of talents and refine* 
ment was induced, by straitened circumstances, to open a 
school for children ; — after some months, she called upon 
a fashionable lady with her bill, for the tuition of a fieri 
and troublesome little girl ; the terms were very moderate, 
but the lad^,oii looking at the bill, expressed her surprise 
that no deduction had been made for days and half days 
of her child's absence ; and after some complaints that she 
3C» 
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had not learned as much as she expected, 6&c., concluded, 
by saying, very coldly, that it was not at that time eao- 
venienl for her to pay the bill, and requested the teacher 
to call at some other tiine. From the alternatA ohangM 
of her complexion, and the tear which trembled in the 
young lady's eye, I inferred that she would not be very 
likely again to subject herself to the same insult, and the 
lady of fashion, very probably, safed herself the payflieiit 
of the bill, and doubtless expended the money in moe 
manner less vulgar than for the instruction of her child. 
Another lady had taken her child out of a school beeaiUB 
the teacher had presumed to punish her " for no oiMar 
son than for pulling a butterfly to pieces aiid telling alio 
about it." There are, in fact, no class of beings whoio 
much deserve the name of martyrM^ as the teachers of chil- 
dren's schools; and, much as public sentiment has ia- 
proved, in respect to education, there is yet roon ibr still 
greater improvement. Young ladies of talents are not 
willing to sacrifice themselves to the tedious, moootonoos 
task, of instructing children, without an adequate com- 
pensation, and a prospect of some gratitude and attention 
from the parents for whom they labor. Such females, 
therefore, are pressing forward to prepare themselres for 
the higher department of teaching, where the labor is less, 
the remuneration far greater, and the station more Ikmkm^ 
able. When consulted, as I have often been, by ladies 
eminently qualified for usefulness as instructors of chil- 
dren, with respect to the expediency of their recomnencp 
ing their own education with a view to a more elevated 
station as teachers, I have sometimes hesitated between 
regard for the good of the individual and that of the pub- 
lic ; I knew that the same abilities which had onabled 
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Qualifications for teachers of primary schools. 

tbem to teach children successfully, would, with proper 
culture, give them eminence in a higher sphere, and that 
there is an increasing demand for teachers in the higher 
departments of education ; but experienced and qualified 
teachers are not the less needed in the primary department, 
where the foundation of education is to be laid, and beyond 
which many never have the advantages^of rising. If every 
female, as soon as she perceives in herself talents for 
teaching, abandons the primary department, how are the 
children to be properly instructed? And yet, who are 
bound, if better prospects appear, to the self-sacrifice ne* 
eessary in devoting themselves to primary instruction, to 
the wear and tear of health and spirits, to ingratitude and 
neglect, and the bare means of subsistence? Self-preser« 
vation is a law of nature ; and in ordinary cases we are 
bound to look for such situations as will most promote our 
health and happiness, at the same time making the good 
of others a consideration, when the public shall begin 
to feel the importance of ofiering suitable inducements to 
them who are qualified for this office. 

Every teacher of a primary school ought to understand 
well the principles of the English language, iu rules for 
orthography and pronunciation, its etymology and syntax ; 
for as reading and spelling are here the main points, h 
is highly important they should be properly taught. Arith^ 
metic and geography may be here commenced, and the 
first instruction in these sciences should be clear and sifiH 
pie ; for if false impressions are given at the outset, the 
mind receives a serious injury. Writing is of^en very 
badly taught in primary schools; many teachers having 
neither system, nor practice, it would be better for pupils 
Dot to begin at all, than to commence under such disad* 
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Higher departments of teaching. 

Tantages. Some knowledge of Bntauy, Geology, and Gbe- 
mialry, and the principles of Natural Philosophy, are of 
great use even to teachers of children, as it enables them 
to give variety and novelty to their instructioDS, and assists 
them in rousing their intellectual powers by directing them 
to the study of natural objects. 

To those who are aiming to qualify themselves for the 
higher departments of teaching, an acqnaiutance with all 
the branches treated of in our lectures, under the head of 
intellectual improvement and accomplishments, would be 
desirable. It should not however be required, or expected, 
that a teacher shall be familiar with the whole circle of the 
sciences and lielles lettres ; and as the principle of the di- 
vision of labor is better appreciated, and more generally 
applied, there will be still less necessity for one person to 
attempt to qualify herself for instructing in every thing. 
Some have a peculiar talent for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, some for the mathematics; others for the natural 
sciences ; while in some, a talent for music or drawing is 
pre-eminent. When, therefore, the groundwork of an 
English education is laid, it would be well to follow nature 
in pursuing those studies to which the mind seems most 
strongly inclined, and thus excellence in some one branch 
may be attained. A young person thus qualified, may be 
aI:<o certain of 6nding an advantageous situation as an 
assistant in a public institution, or in private education, 
though an exclusive cultivation of a particular talent would 
not fit her for the general superintendence of a school. 

But no accomplishments, literary attainments, or moral 
worth, can ensure success in education, without that tact 
which will enable the teacher to comprehend the chario- 
ters of her pupils, to gain their affection, and to control 
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and influence their prejudices and prepossessions. This 
indeed is not the work of a day, or a month ; indeed, those 
teachers who ultimately gain the greatest ascendency ovsf 
their pupils, may, for a time, seem to have made little pro- 
gress toward this end,- while more superficial persons, by 
assuming, at first, an appearance of great softness of maiH 
uer, by caressing and patting the little dears, may be ad- 
mired as very lovely , very amiable teachers; — but youn^ 
persons are not slow in detecting any attempt at decep^ 
tion ; they soon learn to consider all this fondness as a sort 
of mannerism, assumed merely for effect, and whenever 
they get sucli an impression, they give those who have the 
charge of them little credit for any sincerity. A persoQ 
of good judgment will not then begin with her pupils bjf 
flattery or caresses ; she will endeavor to define their du* 
ties with precision, and will seek at first to inspire respect 
ratlier than love, knowing that the former once secured, 
the latter will easily follow. 

Ill the two examples which I have given of the mode 
of commencing the duties of a teacher, we perceive, in the 
one case, the superstruction begun before the foundatioa 
was laid, of course it must fall ; — in the other case, a broad 
and firm base is established, and upon this may be raised 
a structure in which discipline, confidence, and affection, 
will all be combined in beautiful harmony and proportions. 

Power involves duty ; and in no case is this truth more 
applicable than in that of a teacher, who, vested for the 
time, with unlimited authority, is yet deeply responsible 
for the use of it ; — possessing vast influence over the young 
mind, how much has the teacher to answer for, if this in* 
fluence is improperly exercised ! To parents, to the pub- 
lic, to their own consciences, and to God, are teachers 
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accountable for the proper dincharge of their datiea. Let 
none, therefore, lightly esteem the qualifications for roeh 
an office ; let none engage in it but auch as are willing to 
submit to trials, vexations, and self-sacrifices, and who, 
counting not on the gratitude of man, can look bejond 
this world for the reward of their labors. 

The following letter was written two years after the 
close of the author's connection with the Seminary, tt 
Troy ; it is one of several communications addressed to 
the pupils of that institution, about the same time, at the 
requeet of the principal. This is the only one in the to- 
thor's possession, and is published as a tribute to the me- 
mory of several deceased pupils, and with the hope of 
benc6iing the young, by reminding them of the frailties of 
earthly expectations : 

LETTER 

TO THE PUPILS OP THE TROV FBMALK BXMUTABT. 

Mont Cervusj Guiiford, Vt Oct. 3, 1833. 
My dear young ladies : — 

I imagine you now collected, according to the custom of the initi- 
tution, to hear the words of advice and admonition— but, knowing that 
at tins time, your principal is occupied with some engagemeotB which 
must necessarily take her thoughts from ordinary duties, and feeling t 
deep interest for your welfare, and that of the institution witb whidi 
you are connected, I am led to offer you at this time a few thought^ 
which, thouijrh but a poor substitute for what you might have expected, 
may, nevertheless, be of some interest. 

I imagine myself looking round upon you, as, little more than two 
years ago I was accustomed to behold the lovely group, which, oo 
this occasion, assembled for instruction. But I see a ehange—Dev 
and strange faces appear before me, and many familiar ones are not 
here. Where is Jane Vail 1 She was not wont to be absent where io' 
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struction was to be had, or a duty performed. First in her classes, and 
first on the conduct list,* her presence was ever welcome, and en- 
couraging to her teachers. In the places you now occupy I was accus- 
tomed to see this lovely girl — and often, when my heart was pained by 
the levity and inattention of others, I looked upon her, with a counte- 
nance intelligent, serious, and aH'ectionate, listening with earnest and 
serious attention, and I felt encouraged— I felt that all my labors and 
cares were rewarded by ont euch scholar. Never, my dear young la- 
dies, did a look or an action, unbecoming the occasion, appear in Jane 
Eliza on the public assembling of the school. But most of you know 
all this— in the annals of this Institution her exemplary conduct is re- 
corded ; new scholars will hear of her patient industry, her attention to 
rules, and her attainments, and many, it is to be hoped, will be emu- 
lous to follow her example. She does not now meet with you; — the 
bell, whose call she was prompt to obey, no longer brings her to bless 
the sight of teachers and companions; we shall see her no more in 
this world, for she sleeps in dust, and the grass is now green over her 
grave. Would that I could kneel upon that sacred spot, and there pray 
that niy own children, and each one of you may, at death, leave to the 
world the blessirig of such an example. 

Those of you who were present at my course of Lectures in 1831, or 
who have perused ihein since their publication, may remember my re- 
marks on tiie character of Elizabeth Smith, of England ;t when I 
alluded to that interesting female it was with the consciousness that 
anion;; those who heard me was one, the character of whose mind 
and heart was strikingly similar. As Jane Eliza Vail is now beyond 
the reach of human praise, or envy, I may say this without fear of 
injuring; her, or oft'ending others. 

At the age of seven years, she commenced her education at the 
seminary. Her first studies, besides some of the primary English 
brarii-iies, were the Latin and French languages. At the age of twelve 
years, she had become familiar with the Latin grammar, Liber PrimuSi 
Litiii Reader, and other Latin elementary books, Caesar and VirgiJ. 
She was a thorough French scholar, writing and speaking the language 
with euso and accuracy. She had, at this time, at successive public 
examinations stood at the head of the classes, in English grammar, 
ariihiiietic, ancient and modern geography, and history; she hadlpass- 
ed examinations in chemistry, where she had given her own lecture* 

* N(i rrrH.t i* %\\tn in tlii> Sriniuary Tur acholAnhlp, bal for tb« faithful ptiformanot of ecr* 
tain •Icitim ; lau t lujrku ni it %\^tu lur the brea«h uf hiIm UtuM who Imt« fawMt f«ulu, and Moai 
credit m«rk>, are higbcal ou tiM cuoiiuci liat. 

« See page laO. 
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Moral and religious character of Jane Eliza Vail. Maria Wilfiani. 



with expert men ta ; she had also puraued with attention and ■oeoeM 
the study of botany, both practically and theoretically. 

From twelve to fourteen slie studied the Spaniah, and the efemeDti 
of the Greek languages, and distinguished beraelfin natural philoaopliyi 
algebra, ireomeiry, rhetoric, logic, and moral philosophy. She had 
been a faithful pupil m music, and had made henelf familiar with its 
■rientilic principles. To a natural taste in drawing, she hid added 
close attention to rules and faithful practice, so that ahe execated in 
this art with taste and skill. Combined with so many solid and ele> 
gant acquirements, was a sweetness of disposition, and modesty of de> 
portinent that disarmed envy and secured attachment No less conaet 
in morals than elevated in intellect, she seemed deficient in no quality 
which might l)e desirable for this world, and in this view we might have I 
asked, " What does she yet lack 7" But ahe was led to reflect that 
there was another world, which demanded other preparation. She saw 
herself a sinner in the sight of God, humbled herself before Him, and 
was led to hope fur pardon and acceptance through the merits of t 
Redeemer. Thus, to conclude in the words on a former occask>n ap- 
plied to Rlizaheih Smith, "did this character, so perfect in intellect, lo 
pure and aiiiiablu in morals, possess also that crowning ornament, 
pioty, without which, as a \« hole, it would have been imperfect And alas! 
Like Rlizabcth Smith, hns she been called to an early grave;" bot tbe 
embalming spirit of religion had anointed her body for burial, andpia- 
serving, in alt their loveliness, the bcoutiful lineaments of her mind, 
prepared it for a high station among those pure and holy intelligeneei 
who differ in drgrces of knowledge and happiness as " one star difiv* 
ethfroiii another star in glory."* 

Wherj is Maria VViiliams ? Lovely and graceful in person, briUitnt 
in intellect, and noble in moral qualities, she seemed one of natan*! 
favorites ; to these endowments were added a high standing in society 
and an affluent fortune; a splendid career in life was marked oot kt 
her, by fond and admiring friends. What young person can boast of 
more worldly advantages than Maria Williams possessed Y And yat| 
ahe is no more ! The voice of earthly music is now mate with ImTi 
whose light touch upon the piano, and whose sweet tones of voice oaei 
gave delight to those who heard, and pride to her who eiyoyed thiN 
powers ; but those who in heaven are to have golden harps pot into 
their hands, who are there to tune angels' lyres, must be fitted for tfaii 
by aproc/icc, not upon instruments of music, but the practice of Chii^ 
tian virtues, by faith, and humility. 



^ Bee lectare, ptfe 106. 
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Where is Frances Emmons 7 Strong in intellect, ambitious of higfi 
attainments, and pressing forward with determined resolution to Of er- 
come obstacles in the way of intellectual eminence, she was an honor 
to the institution, and gave the promise of being useful in the world ; 
but, she too is gone ! — ^gone where human learning, alone, can be oC 
little use.. But we trust she was a scholar in the school of Christ, and 
has been received into mansions prepared for those who have lo?ed and 
served him on earth. 

The place of another who once listened in these seats is vacant. Luof 
Phelps was a fellow pupil and an associate with those I have named ; 
she was accustomed to meet them in the recitation room, at tabloi and 
at the hour of prayer ; with them, she is now in eternity ! But their 
disembodied spirits may even now hover around this spot, once so dear 
to them, and watch with deep interest the effect of their early denths 
in bringing to reflection their thoughtless companions. Lucy Phelps 
has left an example worthy of imitation. Have any of you a brother 
or younger sister to instruct and advise 1 Like her, may you be- pa- 
tient, kind, and faithful to do your duty towards them. Have any of 
you a step-mother 7 Oh, could you know how respectful and attentive 
she was to one who stood in this relation to her, you could learn the 
way to make yourself beloved by that mother, and useful and interest- 
ing to her. What Lucy was, as a scholar, many of you well rememberi 
as scarcely six months have passed since she stood among yoo> in 
some respects, without a rival. In the American Ladies' Magazine* 
you will find a sketch of her character, which though brief and imper- 
fect, may serve to give some idea of the variety of talents she possess- 
ed, of the manner in which she appUed these to praiseworthy objects 
and pursuits, and especially of her amiable deportment and usefulness 
in domestic life. What I now say of her, I often said when she was 
living. Death does not alter the nature of actions, or of characters ; if 
your life be not lovely and useful, death cannot add to the rscoUecrtion 
of it charms which it never possessed. Though it is hard fbr ns 
part with friends who are interesting and promising, it is stiil harder 
not to be able to mourn for those we love; that is, not to CbcI that we 
have sustained a loss by their death. 

Nor have the pupils I have named been all that this instimtion has 
lost within a few years.t Many of you were not acquainted with Mary 

• S«e Ladiet' Magazine, Vul. VI. 

• Neither of the yt-ing U'lin whoM n«mM art h«rt ra«atk>Md dUd at Um MttiaMT i J* {■ » 
rcnarkat.le fact, tttdi nut oue pupil, amonf Um numbcrt who tbruDf than for aducaUon, haa bean 
ramuved by deaifa, wtiile in th« familr of Mirn. WiUard. 
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Treat. ]*ut thosr who arc now strangers will not long be here withoat 
hearing of her nici k virtues ; and how, in the bloom and lovelineif of 
youth she wn? taken from her station as a teacher, to be a com- 
panion of ancfU. To mc, ii seems but as yesterday, since I saw her, 
a pupil, siiiini; wliere you now do, and listening with an anzioui desin 
to learn Uvr duty, wliilu her countenance bore witness that her heiit 
enjoyed peace ; that peace " which as the world cannot give, neither 
can it take away when I think of all these, who were younger than 
myself, whom I have instructed, and sought to fit for usefulness in a 
world they were destined so soon to leave, I feel, indeed, that humaa 
life is but " a vapor thai continueth not." And can it be that yoo^my 
dear girls, will not be led to reflection upon the end and aim of homan 
existence 7 

You arc now beginning a new school term. Many of you art it i 
distance from your parents, who have seen you depart from yonr 
homes with anxious solicitude : some of them are, perhaps, embamM* 
ing them selves to give you the means of education. Their thonghti 
and their prayers follow you. They are comforted in your absence by 
the hope that every day is adding something to yonr stock of know^ 
ledge, and that you are improving in your tempers, your morals, and 
general deportment. Are there none of you who, in thinking of home^ 
are pained with the thought that you did far leas than yon might have 
done, to render that home pleasant, and its dear inmatea happy 1 Wen 
you never peevish and obstinate, insolent, or idle and indifferent to the 
comfort of others 7 Did you never use unkind words towards your bro- 
thers or sisters, or injure the feelings of some faithful and affectionate 
domestic 1 When you think of home, O, how do you now wish you bad, 
in many things, done differently !— and so will it be with you, my dear 
girls, when you shall have left this place and returned to your home?. 
Your misspent hours, your unkindness to your companions, and yonr 
ingratitude to those who watch over you, will then give yon deep and 
fitter regret 

But I would fain hope that each one of you is now resolved diat 
you will so spend your time in this institution, as may advance the ob- 
ject for which you were placed here, and render you an honor to yonr 
family and to the school. Of one thing you must be certain; dotf 
you may, you will soon establish for yourselves a character either kn 
good or had; you will be called amiable or unamiable, industrions or 
idle, modest or assuming, neat or untidy in your habits. Your rank in 
point of intellect will also be fixed. You will be considered «• either 
brilUant or dull, capable or stupid. But though all may not be able ta 
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distinguish themselves for intellectual endowments, each one may so 
conduct as to gain the approbation of her teachersj and the love of her 
companions ; every one can gain a good name. 

It is but a short time since.two of your number, who were passiDg 
their vacation with me, were anticipating their re-union with a fond 
father, their only parent, who was toiling in a distant country to se- 
cure for his children affluence and an honorable station in life. Hesays^ 
in a letter received by them, after his death : " I shall soon return to 
you, and then we will all live together wherever you would like to set- 
tle." These young ladies are now orphans, and will be cared for by 
the world, only as they are capable of being useful in it. Who among 
you are secure from sudden reverses of fortune! What you now learn 
as accomplishments, may be the means of your future support; and, 
although attainments which have reference to this world only, are of • 
little importance when compared with the qualifications which will iU 
our future destiny, yet the former are necessary for us in our sojoam 
here ; and we usually find, that those who are most faithful and in- 
dustrious in respect to the things of this worldj are most careAil to lay 
up treasures in heaven. 

Your truly affectionate friend, 



AuuEA H. L. Phslts. 



PARTING HYMN, 



^ung by the Pupils of Troy Female Seminary, at the close of 
Examination^ Feb, 16, 1831. 

'Sisters ! We are now to part ! 
Long we've traveled hand in hand ; 
Affections, twined around the heart, 
Havef gathered close our happy band. 
Love has smoothed the rough ascent 
Of learning's steep and arduous way. 
Giving us, as on we went, 
A peacefbl and unclouded day. 
Chorvs. 

Partings shall cease. 

In the land of the blest 

There may we meet. 

For ever to rest. 

Sisters ! Moments hasten oo, 
And yet our toil's not wholly done > 
Thanks we owe to many heref 
For a patient, list'ning ear ; 
But chief to those our grateM pnuura 
In music's swelling notes well laise, 
Whose watchful and ontiziiig care 
Has help'd to form as what we aie. 

Chorus, Putingi shall oeiM« dtc. 

Sisters ! We see a hnkok bandl 
For she^ is in a foreign land, 
Who first our gratefbl Iofb might ckim : 
Oh, loved and honor'd be her mme. 
And oneff the gentle and the good ! 
We see her not, where kte she stood ; 

* Mrs. Winard, the Principal, was tbta in Ftanee. 

t Mary Lydia Treat, a niece of the anther, and the adopted dangh- 
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Her faithful labors all are done : 
Heaven has taken back its own. 

CuoRvs. Partings shall cease, 5lc. 

Sisters ! Let our thoughts arise. 
Upwards to Him who rules the skies ! 
To Him, our blessings all we owe. 
To Him should our affections flow ! 
Then will He guide our wand'ring way 
To n^gions of eternal day. 
Father in Heaven, w^e bow to thee ! 
Oh, may our praise accepted be. 

CuoBvs, Partings shall cease, &c. 

HYMN, 

Bung by the Pupils of Troy Female Seminary^ at the close </ 
Examination^ Aug, 3, 1831.* 

Join in solemn notes of praise 
Let grateful accents swell our lays, 
Favor'd daughters of a land 
Guarded by Jehovah's hand ! 

Chorus. Blessings crown our youthful days, 
Thine, O God, be all the praise ! 

On our intellectual sight. 
Science bursts with dazzling light ; 
Woman's reason, free to soar. 
Error's chain shall bind no more. 

ter of Mrs. Willard. After pursuing a thorough and extensive course 
of education, she became a teacher in the institution, in which capacity 
she exhibited a rare combination of meekness with decision, a dove- 
like softness with the most rigid faithfulness in the discharge of dntVi 
a childish playfulness and gayety, with deep and fervent piety.— Tne 
examination room was at this time hung with black, the teachers 
dressed in mourning, and the pupils in half mournine, for the recent 
death of one, whom all lamented as the ^* Gentle ana the Good." 

* At which time terminated the author's connection with the msti- 
tution at Troy. 
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Chorus. Blessings crown our youtbftil days, 
Thine, O God, be all the praise ! 
Let our hearts^ too, rise above, 
Glowing with a Saviour's love ; 
Let our early hopes ascend 
To an everlasting Friend. 
Chorus. Blessings crown our youthftil days, 
Thine, O God, be all the praise ! 
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